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THE GARDEN OF CHRIST'S COL- 
LEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


BY EDMUND GOSSE, 


Beneath this turf lie roses whose pale blood 
The very hand of Milton may have shed, 
Or ash of bays once pleated for the head 

Of Quarles, whose early modesty withstood 

No well-meant clamor of a student brood; 
Great poets here, and Platonists long 

dead, 
By feathered Clio and Urania led, 

Have waited for the moment and the mood. 

Ah! whe shall say these warm and russet 

walls, 

This lustrous pool upon whose mirror falls 
The shadow of so many an ancient tree, 
Embrace not still the past, as perfumes hold 
The spirit of flowers that may no more un- 

fold 
Their living buds on any lake or lea? 
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COULD LOVE REBEL? 
BY GEORGE KLINGLE. 














Love clasped her object close; 

Bent over it; chose 
Woofs of costly looms to wrap about, 

Held her own arms out 

Before it and around; 

Consented to be bound, 
Prayed while it slept, 
Aad yet—it wept. 


Love dreamed but of the way 

To cherish, each new day, 

More sacredly her gift 

And touched, with fingers swift, 

A thousand chords to wake, 

Just for its sake, 
New rhythms; but, wondering, mystified 
It turned to her, with eyes more wide, 
Touched by a human woe, swept 
By a breath Love could not keep away—it 
wept. 


Love suddenly grew blind. 
She could not find 
The lips to breathe against; 
The eyes which had commenced 
To look beyond her own; 
The light which shone, 
As light will sometimes shine 
About some presence, hallowed as a 
shrine: 
She could not find 
Small, frightened fondling hands; wind 
Her arms close about a little heart, wounded 
or glad, 
Or just a trifle sad; 
She had no child 
To watch, and wake above—and yet it 
smiled, 
Trying its new, free wings, that waiting 
night 
Along God’s upper light 
Forgetting, as its free wings swept 
That it had wept. 


Love could not see its face. 
She could not trace 
The light of its far wings, 
Nor see the things 
It smiled to look upon; nor hold 
Her hands in benediction as of old, 
Nor keep 
Her arms about, fearing some breath might 
sweep : 
Too rudely and too near— 
She had no cause for fear! 
But theugh alone 
Transfixed in grief as carvéd stone 
Could she rebel or cry, 
Knowing that terrors sweeping by, 
Anguish pale-faced, and woe 


Which might invade her arms,could never go 


\ 





So high, so near the sky 
So near to those whom God doth keep 
That they should weep. 
MORRISTOWN N. J. 
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A CONQUEROR. 
BY NORA PERRY. 








How fast and close they cling, 
These memories that sting: 
Days pass, years come and go, 
Above the ebb and flow 

Of all this human tide, 

Still ever doth abide 

Through devious wandering 
These memories that sting. 


Perhaps we thought one day 
Somewhere upon our way, 
Sometime, somewhere to find 
That we had left behind 

Or buried under flowers, 
These memories of ours, 
And henceforth we should be 
Of all their venom free. 


But never time nor place 
Brings that forgetting grace; 
We gain perhaps some hight 
Kist by the morning light— 
We walk with friends thereon, 
And Paradise seems won; 

But in that moment fair 
Swift through the ambient air 


Straight to our very heart 
Flies that unerring dart. 
Nowhere can we escape 

The shafts of that dark shape; 
No hight can leave below, 

The arrows of that foe. 

Come, then, oh soul, oh heart, 
Turn thee, and face the dart ! 


Fling off thy craven fears, 
Thy trembling and thy tears; 
And as that hero bold 

Who crushed within his hold 
The bristling Austrian spears, 
Crush thou these craven fears; 
Thus haply thou shalt gain 
That saving salt of pain 


Embalmed in bitterness, 

Thus haply thou shalt press 

Still further up and on, 

Till higher hights are won, 

Till conqueror at length, 

By virtue of thy strength, 

Thou standest, O my soul, 

Before a kingly goal ! 
HAMPTON, N. H. 
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LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 
PLOTINUS (200-262, A.D.). 
BY ANDREW LANG. 





To Tue LADY VIOLET LEBAS. 


Dear Lady Violet :—You are discursive 
and desultory enough, as a reader, to have 
pleased even the late Lord Iddesleigh. It 
was Aucassin and Nicolette, only a month 
ago, and to-day you have been read- 
ing Lord Lytton’s ‘‘ Strange Story,” I 
am sure, for you want information about 
Plotinus! He was born(about 200 A.D.) 
in Wolf-town (Lycopolis), in Egypt, the 
town, you know, where the natives might 
not eat wolves, poor fellows, just as the 
people of Thebes might not eat sheep. 
Probably this prohibition caused Plotinus 
no regret, for he was a consistent vege- 
tarian. However, we are advancing too 
rapidly and we must discuss Plotinus 
more in order. His name is very dear 
to mystic novelists, like the author of 
‘‘Zanoni.” They always describe their 
favorite hero as ‘“‘deep in Plotinus or 
Iamblichus,” and I venture to think that 
about represents the depth of their own 
explorations, We do not know exactly 
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when Plotinus was born. Like many 
ladies he used to wrap up his age in a 
mystery, observing that these petty 
details about the body (a mere 
husk of flesh binding the soul) 
were of no importance. He was not 
weaned till he was eight years old, a sin- 
gular circumstance. Having a turn for 
philosophy, he attended the schools of 
Alexandria, concerning which ‘‘ Hypa- 
tia,” by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, is the 
most accessible authority. All these 
anecdotes, I should have said, we learn 
from Porphyry, the Tyrian, who was a 
kind of Boswell to Plotinus. The philoso- 
pher himself often reminds me of Dr. 
Johnson, especially as Dr. Johnson is de- 
scribed by Mr. Carlyle. Just as the good 
doctor was a sound Churchman in the be- 
ginning of the age of new ideas, so Ploti- 
nus was a sound Pagan in the beginning 
of the triumph of Christianity. Like 
Johnson, Plotinus was lazy and energetic 
and short-sighted. He wrote a very large 
number of treatises, but he never took the 
trouble to read through them when once 
they were written, because his eyes were 
weak. He was superstitious, like Dr. 
Johnson, yet he had lucid intervals of 
common sense, when he laughed at the 
superstitions of his disciples. Like Dr. 
Johnson, he was always begirt by disci- 
ples, men and women, Bozzys and 
Thrales. He was so full of honor and 
charity, that his house was crowded with 
persons in need of help and friendly care. 
Though he lived so much in the clouds 
and among philosophical abstractions, he 
was an excellent man of business. Though 
a philosopher he was pious, and was 
courageous, dreading the plague no more 
than the good doctor dreaded the tempest 
that fell on him when he was voyaging to 
Coll. ‘You will admit that the parallel is 
pretty close for an historical parallel, 
despite the differences between the ascetic 
of Wolf-town and the sage of Bolt Court, 
hard by Fleet Street ! 

To return to the education of Plotinus. 
He was twenty-eight when he went up to 
the University of Alexandria. For eleven 
years he diligently attended the lectures 
of Ammonius. Then he went on the Em- 
peror Gordian’s expedition to the East, 
hoping to learn the philosophy of the 
Hindus. The Upanishads would have 
puzzled Plotinus, had he reached India; 
but he never did. Gordian’s army was 
defeated in Mesopotamia, no ‘blessed 
word” to Gordian, and Plotinus hardly 
escaped with his life. He must have felt 
like Stendhal on the Retreat from Moscow, 
From Syria his friend and disciple, Ame- 
lius, led him to Rome, and here, as nov- 
elists say, ‘‘a curious thing happened.” 
There was in Rome an Egyptian priest, 
who offered to raise up the Demon, or 
Guardian Angel, of Plotinus in visible 
form. But there was only one pure spot 
in all Rome, so said the priest, and this 
spot was the Temple of Isis. Here the 
séance was held, and no demon appeared, 
but a regular god of one of the first cir- 
cles. So terrified was an onlooker that 
he crushed to death the living birds which 
he held in his hands for some ritual or 
magical purpose. 

It was a curious scene, a cosmopolitan 
confusion of: Egypt, Rome, Isis, table- 
turning, the late Mr. Hume, religion, and 
mummery, while Christian hymns of the 
early Church were being sung, perhaps in 
the garrets around, outside the Temple of 
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Isis. The discovery that he had a god 
for his guardian angel, gave Plotinus 
plenty of confidence in dealing with rival 
philosophers. For example, Alexandri- 
nus Olympius, another mystic, tried mag- 
ical arts against Plotinus. But Alexan- 
der, suddenly doubling up with unaffected 
agony, cried, ‘‘ Great virtue hath the soul 
of Plotinus, for my spells have ‘returned 
against myself.” As for Plotinus he re- 
marked among his disciples, ‘* Now the 
body of Alexandrinus is collapsing like 
an empty purse.” How diverting it 
would be, Lady Violet, if our modern con- 
troversialists had those accomplishments, 
and if Mr. Max Miller could, literally, 
‘*double up” Professor Whitney, or if 
any one could cause Dr. Paley to collapse 
with his queer Homeric theory! Nosuch 
luck, unhappily. Plotinus had many 
such arts. A piece of jewelry was stolen 
from one of his protegées, a lady, and he 
detected the thief, a servant, by a glance. 
After being flogged within an inch of his 
life, the servant (perhaps to save the re- 
maining inch) confessed all. Once when 
Porphyry was at a distance, and was med- 
itating suicide, Plotinus appeared at his 
side, saying, ‘‘This that thou schemest com- 
eth not of the pure intellect, but of black 
humors,” and so sent Porphyry for change 
of air to Sicily. This was thoroughly 
good advice, but during the absence of the 
disciple the master died. 

Porphyry did not see the great snake 
that glided into the wall when Plotinus 
expired; he only heard of the circum- 
stance. Plotinus’s last words were: ‘I 
am striving to release that which is divine 
within us, and to merge it in the univer- 
sally divine.” It isa strange mixture of 
philosophy and savage survival. The 
Zulus still believe that the souls of the 
dead reappear, like the soul of Plotinus, 
in the form of serpents. 

Plotinus wrote against the paganizing 
Christians, or Gnostics. Like all great 
men, he was accused of plagiarism. On 
his death the Delphic Oracle, in very 
second-rate hexameters, said that Plotinus 
had become a demon. 

Such was the life of Plotinus, a man of 
sense and virtue, and so modest that he 
would not allow his portrait to be 
painted. His character drew good men 
round him, his repute for suyernatural 
virtues brought ‘‘fools into acircle.” What 
he meant by his belief that four times he 
had, ‘‘ whether in the body or out of the 
body,” been united with the Spirit of the 
world, who knows? What does Tenny- 
son mean when he writes: 

“So word by word, and line by line, 

The dead man touch’d me from the past, 


And all at once it seem’d at last 
His living soul was flashed on mine. 


** And mine in his was wound and whirl’d 
About empyreal hights of thought, 
And came on that which is, and caught 

The deep pulsations of the world.” 

Mystery! We cannot fathom it; we 
know not the paths of the souls of Pascal 
and Gordon, of Plotinus and Saint Paul. 
They are wise with a wisdom not of this 
world, or with a foolishness yet more 
wise. 

In his practical philosophy, Plotinus 
was an optimist, or at least he was at war 
with pessimism. 

‘They that love God bear lightly the 
things of the world—bear lightly whatso- 
ever befalls them of necessity in the gen- 
eral movement of things.” He believed 
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God, ‘‘ where they speak not one withéhe 
other; but, as we understand many 
things by the eyes only, so does soul read 
soul in Heaven, where the spiritual body 
is pure, and nothing is hidden, and noth- 
ing feigned.” The arguments by which 
these opinions are buttressed may be 
called metaphysical, and may be called 
worthless; the conviction, and the beauty 
of the language in which it is stated, re- 
main immortal possessions, 

Why such a man as Plotinus, with such 
ideas remained a Pagan, while Christian- 
ity offered him a sympathetic refuge, who 
can tell. Probably natural conservatism, 
in him as in Dr. Johnson—conservatism 
and taste, caused his adherence to the 
forms at least of the older creeds. There 
was much to laugh at in Plotinus, and 
much to like. But if you read him in 
hopes of material for strange stories, you 
will be disappointed. Perhaps Lord 
Lytton and others who have invoked his 
name in fiction (like Vivian Grey in Lord 
Beaconstield’s tale) knew his name better 
than bis doctrine. His Enneads, even as 
edited by his patient Boswell, Porphyry, 
are not very light subjects of study. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. LANG. 

LONDON, ENGLAND 
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THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY AND BAPTISTS. 


BY HOWARD OSGOOD, D.D., 
PROPESSOR IN ROCHESTER THEOLOGICALSEMINARY 

Ix vour issue of August 25th, your 
kindly comment on the request of the 
Britis! and Foreign Bible Society to the 
American Baptist Missionary Union to be 
permitted to take Judson’s translation of 
the New Testament and change the Bur- 
mese words signifying ‘‘dip,” ‘‘dipping” to 
a ‘* neutral word,” or to a Burmese trans- 
literation of buptizo and baptismos. This 
request is made onthe ground that *dip,” 
‘‘dipping,” make Judson’s version a 
‘* sectarian Bible,” which the British So- 
ciety “cannot join in circulating.” If this 
request is not granted, that is, if these 
words are not changed, the British Society 
will put another version in the field. 
You seem to think Secretary Murdock’s 
reply *‘ somewhat harsh” and ‘‘surely not 
of the rightspirit.” To me it seems dig- 
nified and restrained, m view of the fol- 
lowing facts: 

The British Bible Society on July Ist, 
1833, declared its purpose to aid no ver- 
sions where baptizo was translated ** dip,” 
because that constituted a sectarian ver- 
sion. In 1835 the American Bible Society 
passed a similar resolution. Carey’s and 
Judson’s and all Baptist versions were 
thus cut off, because ‘‘ dip” made them 
‘* sectarian.” These Socteties could take 
this position if they so desired. They 
must obey their constituents, and the 
Baptists were in the minority. Far from 
deploring this exclusion of the Baptists 
from the Bible Societies, I believe that it 
was one of the best things for their'growth 
in independence and reliance upon their 
own resources to sustain their missionary 
work. 

But here is another state of affairs. In 
1813-17 the British Bible Society published 
a translation of the New Testament into 
Hebrew, made under their supervision. 
New editions were issued in 1821 and 1831, 
The translators promised to avoid all post- 
Biblical Hebrew, but when they came 
to baptizo they transliterated ppsa or 


maa (bappeles or bappetez), and, “to be 


baptized with the baptism that T am bap- 
tized with,” they gave as follows:pypans 
POBSN IWIN NDEI (/ehibbappetiz, ba- 
bappetisma ‘ashen ebbappetiz). **A gibber- 
ish,” Delitzsch says, ‘‘to frighten off every 
Jew that read it.” A similar gibberish 
the British Seciety now wishes to put in 
the Burmese New Testament. 

In 1837 and "38, that is, four years after 
cutting off all Baptist versions with ‘dip” 
as ‘sectarian,’ and insisting that Baptists 
should either use a neutral word or trans- 
literate baptizo, the British Society en- 
gaged Drs. McCaul and Reichardt, their 
own wissionaries and good Hebrew schol- 
ars, to revise their Hebrew New Testa- 
ment. They threw out the gibberish 
transliteration of baptizo everywhere, 





and translated, as every conscientious 
Hebrew scholar must translate, by the 
word ba" (tabhal) *‘to dip.” Another 
edition, revised by Reichardt and Biesen- 
thal. employed by the British Society for 
this very purpose, was issued in 1866, after 
ten years’ labor. Then the. British Bible 
Society obtained the services of Professor 
Franz Delitzsch to raake a new revision. 
The British Society knew perfectly well 
what Dr. Delitzsch would doas to baptizo, 
for in 1870 he published his translation of 
the Epistle to the Romans, and, in the 
introduction, he says: “‘The synonym of 
baptizo is tabhal, to **dip,” and it is so 
transiated in Romans vi, 3 and 4.” Dr. 
Delitzsch’s revision was completed in 1877, 
and since that date, in ten years, six edi- 
tions, each revised by Dr. Delitzsch, have 
been issued by the British Society, and in 
every one of them baptizo is always trans- 
lated ‘‘ dip.” 

No ignorance of this change and of 
this translation can be pleaded by the 
British Bible Society. Dr. William 
Wright, the ‘‘Superintendent of the 
Translating and Editorial Department” 
of the Society, who now writes to Baptists 
about the catholicity and the settled policy 
of the Society not to circulate a sectarian 
Bible, wrote to Dr. Delitzsch March 6th, 
1884: ‘* The Committee are much pleased 
to hear of the pains you are taking to 
make the fifth edition as perfect as possi- 
ble, and they very cordially sanction any 
necessary outlay in the completion of the 
plates.” Later in the same year, 1884, the 
‘** Annual Report of the Society,” p. 387, 
gives Dr. Wright’s report: ‘* Dr. Delitzsch 
continues unremittingly the improvement 
of his version of the New Testament. He is 
in constant exchange of thought with a 
great many Hebrew students, and he 
notes and weighs all their suggestions. 
The Committee have resolved to print an 
edition in 8vo to match their 8vo Old Tes- 
tament, and to bind up with it if desired, 
and thus form a complete and beautiful 
Hebrew Bible.” The Committee and Dr. 
Wright, Superintendent of Translations, 
are fully aware of the translation ** dip,” 
and do all in their power to aid Dr. De- 
litzsch in translating ‘‘dip” everywhere 
inthe New Testament. Dr. Wright was 
formerly a missionary in Damascus, and 
must be a Hebrew and Arabic scholar. 
This translation ‘‘dip” everywhere in 
their New Testament is not a new thing; 
it was made fifty years ago, and has been 
continued with the full knowledge and 
intention and ample pay of the British 
Bible Society, and they glory in the fact 
that they have sold more than 40,000 
copies, mostly in Eastern Europe and 
Southern Russia, and these versions have 
been and are now bought and sold by the 
American Bible Society. But for all these 
tifty years they have been declaring and 
now declare to Baptists that the presence 
of “dip” for baptizo so ‘* sectarianizes ” 
any version that the Bible Society would 
leave the heathen without a Bible rather 
than circulate it. 

The case stands thus: 

New Test., with ‘‘dip’’ everywhere, British 
and Foreign Bible Society, good, non- 
secretarian. 

New Test., with ‘“‘dip’’ everywhere, Bap- 
tist, sectarian and not to be touched. 

By the fifty years’ action of the Society, 
it is not ‘* dip” that makes a New Testa- 
ment sectarian, but the fact that the New 
Testament with *‘dip” was translated by a 
Baptist. When the Bible Society writes 
to the Baptists, it declares that it hates 
‘dip’ so profoundly that 1t must mutilate 
a version before circulating it. When the 
Society with the same pen writes to Dr. 
Delitzsch it is effusive in praise of their 
versions with ** dip.” 

Is it possible to justify this course of fifty 
years? Is there any honesty in it? Are Bap- 
tists in error whocannot:ee itin any other 
light than that of persistent hypocrisy? 
I, for one, believe that this action of the 
British Bible Society is doubled-faced and 
dishonest, without the possibility of jusci- 
fication. The British Bible Society thrust 
out Carey the year before his death; the 
American Bible Society thrust out Judson 
and with these all the Baptists. Wehave 
never troubled their doors since this ex- 
clusion. If they cannot, in an honorable, 
straight-forward way, initiate dealings 


with Baptists, we want no dealings with 
them. We will lay no stone in their way, 
and we thank God for the great blessings 
they have brought and shall bring to the 
world. But until they remove some 
beams we prefer other oculists. 

The Bishop of Rangoon also pleads for 
the change of ‘‘ dip,” because ‘‘ dip,” he 
says, makes ‘‘ it so difficult for us to use 
this excellent translation.” And yet he, 
with every bishop and priest of the Eng- 
lish Church, solemnly promised at his 
ordination, ‘‘I do hereby declare my 
unfeigned assent and consent to all and 
everything contained and prescribed in 
and by the Book intituled the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and administration of the 
Sacraments and other rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Church according to the use of 
the Church of England.” ‘‘ Will you give 
your faithful diligence always so to min- 
ister the doctrine and Sacraments, and 
the discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath 
commanded, and as this Church and 
realm hath received the same according 
to the commandments of God; so that 
you may teach the people committed to 
your care and charge with all diligence to 
keep and observe the same ?” “I will do so 
by the help of the Lord.” Now this Book 
of Common Prayer prescribes, as the only 
baptism for children and adults, ‘‘ dip- 
ping.” The rubrics reiterate this. Only 
in the case of sickness is the water to be 
poured on the candidate. This ‘ dip- 
ping,” prescribed by the Prayer Book, the 
Bishop of Rangoon has declared that he 
believed to be ‘‘ according to the com- 
mandment of God,” and yet *‘ dip,” when 
found in the Bible makes “it so difficult 
for him to use.” Baptists look at the 
Bishop’s ordination vows and then at his 
present difficulty, and turn away in si- 


lence. 
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THE ANDOVER CRUSADE AGAINST 
THE AMERICAN BOARD. 
II. 
BY THE REV. E. B. WEBB, D.D. 

SEVERAL times during the year the 
Christian Union has tried to provoke THE 
INDEPENDENT to an encounter. It has 
characterized its keen, incisive articles as 
boneless and nerveless. It has deprecated 
what it described as the ‘‘incursion of the 
counting-room into the editorial depart- 
ment,” mocked the sentiments of the 
paper, and taunted it with a violent doub- 
ling on its own history. 

THE INDEPENDENT, self-poised and self- 
contained, has made no reply whatever, 
but kept steadily on its way, as if totally 
unconscious of being watched or assailed. 
On vital subjects it has furnished articles, 
able, exhaustive and convincing, which 
have called forth the approbation of al- 
most the whole religious press of the 
country. 

THE INDEPENDENT has stood by the 
American Board with a heart and con- 
science that has made its influence felt 
throughout the nation. 

Here is acrumb of comfort which it has 
dropped for the Prudential Committee, 
which has been so continuously censured 
and threatened. ‘* We trust that they 
are not unduly affected by the teasing 
criticisms” of those who would transport 
the Board from its foundation of rock to 
one of sand. And this is a very accurate 
account of the treatment that has been 
accorded to the Committee during the 
whole of the year: a ‘‘teasing criticisin”; 
made up of false imputations,unjust accu- 
sations and groundless complaints. The 
Committee, it is affirmed, are ignorant, 
imbecile, wanting in capacity to avail 
themselves of opportunity, wanting in 
judgment, wanting in prudence and con: 
sistency. Dr. Alden is bent on ruining 
the Amarican Board, and the Committee 
are weak enough and senseless enough 
to follow him. — 

But the feeling expressed by such criti- 
cism is not general. These censors, like 
| Grent’s wolves, are not twenty but two. 
Tue .indover Review sums up one lecture 
thus: ‘‘Gentlemen, in the management of 
the American Board, through your arbi- 
trary yet evasive and confusing policy, 
you are losing the leadership of your 
natural constituency.” ‘‘Your position is 
weak.” 

The Christian Union, the faithful friend 








of Andover, the ally and advocate of the 
new departure,enjoys the monopoly of the 
weekly business. It claims to be ‘‘ the only 
religious weekly which seems inclined to 
give the churches the facts respecting the 
new policy” of Dr. Alden and the major- 
ity of the Committee. And this claim has 
never been disputed. 

But let us look at some of the so-called 
facts of the Christian Union. Feeling 
that a grievous wrong has been done to 
Dr. Alden, by allowing their acts to be 
attributed to him, the Prudential Com- 
mittee broke their self-imposed silence 
for once, and published a minute, exon- 
erating the Secretary and acknowledging 
the responsibility. In that minute che 
Prudential Committee say, ‘‘the service 
of the Home Secretary . . has been 
intimately known to us in its various 
steps.” The Christian Union says the 
Committee are ignorant—that ‘they are 
not well-informed.” The Prudential Com- 
mittee reply, saying, ‘‘No secretary ever 
decides a candidate’s case.” The Christian 
Union, or more properly, as he claims 
the credit, we should say “the Senior 
Editor,” contradicts the statement and 
says ‘‘the Committee did not know that 
one candidate had been declined because 
she was not as sure that there can be no 
future probation as she was of the exist- 
ence of God.” This is true. The Com- 
mittee did not know—do net know of any 
candidate declined for such a reason, 
And the Christian Union does not. They 
know that they havea record, ‘‘not ex- 
pedient to appoint at present ”— 
referrmg probably to this case. And 
they know also that this candidate 
was not declined for this reason. It has 
been said that for her rejection this rea- 
son—‘* because she was not as sure that 
there can be no future probation as she 
was of the existence of a God” —was given 
in a letter. The editor of another paper 
challenged the ‘‘Senior Editor” to produce 
the letter, and still waits to see it. Itis 
easy for the ‘“‘Senior Editor” to say that 
the Home Secretary rejected a candidate 
for such a reason. _It is hard to ask him 
to go beyond his own assertion and pro- 
duce the proof of what never occurred. 

But the case on which the ‘Senior 
Editor” lays himself out is this: ‘*They 
did not know that a candidate had been 
declined, nou for believing in a future 
probation . . . but for declaring that she 
did not know that God had revealed what 
he would do with those who had never 
heard of Christ.” This same case, in 
another article under the caption 
‘Another Case,” is taken up and spread 
out at length. ‘‘She does not believe that 
the Bible gives any intimation of a future 
probation. She does not believe in 
Universalism. She simply leaves in God's 
hand the future of those who have never 
heard of the Gospel,” and for this belief 
she is rejected. The ‘Senior Editor” 
says: ‘‘On this statement Miss ——- was 
rejected by Dr. Alden.” ‘They will 
probably first learn of the fact of this cor- 
respondence from the columns of the 
Christian Union. How many others he 
has rejected in a similar manner neither 
we nor they have any means of know- 
ing.” 

Now for the faccs in the case. The 
‘* Senior Editor,” taking advantage of a 
position to which the management of an 
unsuspecting college had unfortunately 
invited him, seemingly to lie in wait for 
an opportunity to strike the Home Secre- 
tary a finishing blow—a blow which the 
‘Senior Editor” evidently thought would 
be approved throughout the land—a blow 
which he fondly expected would astonish 
the many newspapers that have frowned 
on his strange and inexplicable proceed- 
ings—a stealthy blow—foliowed it with 
this loud, triumphant shout, heard from 
the Hudson to the sea, and from the sea 
across the Alleghanies to the interior: 
‘* Gentlemen of the Committee, is it thus 
you want the affairs which have been in- 
trusted to you administered? Gentlemen 
of the Board . . . Gentlemen of THE 
INDEPENDENT, the Congregationalist, the 
Advance, are you willing to be counted 
before the American Churches and the 
judgments of God, as the supporters and 
defenders of this policy ’’? 

Well, what was the result of this boast 
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of being the first to tell the news, and this 
startling announcement, and this appeal 
to so many gentlemen? Silence. The 
silence of inexpressible and consuming 
indignation? The silence that precedes 
the earthquake by which mountains are 
displaced and new islands elevated? No. 
It is the silence that follows the travail of 
a mountain that does not even bring 
forth a mouse! No. The vital little fact 
is—defeating and destroying all that ‘‘ Se- 
nior Editor’s” brilliant and beautiful an- 
ticipations—Miss was never rejected. 
Miss was recommended, and, after due 
deliberation, accepted and appointed. 

Whether the indignation called for was 
aroused or not, the Prudential Committee 
were astonished at such publication of 
what never occurred. They were sorry 
to have ‘another illustration of what 
seems to be a predisposition to seize and 
publish any surmise or suspicion or gos- 
sip that can be turned to the prejudice of 
the Secretary or the Committee. It may 
‘‘not be the business of the newspaper to 
wait for official reports before it gives the 
news to its readers,” but is it the business 
of the newspaper to retail that which is 
false? 

And then for a public journal never 
fairly to correct wrong impressions, nor 
recall an unwarranted statement but 
evade the point seems very strange to an 
honestmind. To continue to repeat that 
for which there is no evidence, to assert 
again what has been positively de- 
nied, to weave together half truths in a 
way to assert that which is untrue, seems 
even more strange and inexplicable. In 
political controversies we have sometimes 
to endure such injustice. Here is a bit of 
experience. In 1824, when there had been 
no election by the people, and when it 
was conceded that Henry Clay had the in- 
fluence to elect the President in the House 
of Representatives, a man named, Kernan, 
who was the tool of designing politicians, 
published a letter affirming that Mr. Clay 
and Mr. Adams had made a corrupt ‘‘bar- 
gain and contract.” Mr. Clay was to 
transfer his friends in the House to Mr. 
Adams and make him President, and Mr. 
Adaras, in return, was to make Mr. Clay 
Secretary of State. 

Clay, conscious of his rectitude, and 
guiltless of any taint of bargain and cor- 
ruption, stung to the quick by the vile ac- 
cusation, denied it, and denounced it as 
an infamous falsehood. And yet the 
charge was not retracted nor silenced. 
Again and again it appeared in public 
prints, in editorials and in pamphlets. 

Grieved, pained, wounded, Clay pro- 
duced.evidence so abundant and incon- 
testable that Webster and a host of lead- 
ing men congratulated him on having 
proved the accusation absurd, false and 
malicious. And yet thecry of ‘“‘bargain 
and corruption” was not withdrawn, was 
notsilenced. Certain politicians and par- 
tisan newspapers, arrogating to them- 
selves the sole defense of the rights and 
liberties of the people, went right on re- 
peating the same old cry, ‘‘bargain and 
corruption.” Thus perpetuated, the vile 
calumny poisoned the happiness and 
wronged the honor of two of the ablest 
and purest men that have everserved the 
United States Government. 

The example of these politicians and 
partisan newspapers Ishould commend to 
the Christian Union and the Andover Re- 
view had they not already learned the 
lesson so well. Never mind the affirma- 
tion of upright, honest, spotless men, 
keep right on, gentlemen, with your ac- 
cusations, insinuations and assumptions. 
Questioned and arraigned by a contem- 
porary newspaper for printing what can- 
not be proved, just say that you cannot 
discuss a question of truth before your 
readeis; they must believe what you say; 
and keep right on. If the Prudential 
Committee should publish a minute mak- 
ing certain definite, positive statements 
and denials, never mind, tell them that 
they are honest, probably, but they 
neither know what they ought todo nor 
what they have done until they see it in 
the Christian Union. If the Prudential 
Committee say that they are not keeping 
men back from the missionary field, but 
they are keeping themselves back—keep- 
ing themselves back for the sake of an 











unproved, unauthorized, unscriptural 
dogma, for the sake of a ‘‘ mere specula- 
tion” or “hypothesis” that is notin the dis- 
ciple’s commission; not among the things 
that Christ ever taught; a dogma that is 
not in the creed of the Churches and that is 
dangerous to preach—you go right on and 
say that the Board which was organized 
to send missionaries to the heathen is now 
the barrier in the way of their going. 
Keep writing it—*‘rejected by Dr. Alden” 
‘creed and test,” ‘‘ weak, evasive, con- 
fused policy”—this is your strong point. 

And what is it all for? For bringing 
about the indorsement of a new theology 
which begins with the Incarnation and 
ends with a future probation. For secur- 
ing the endowment of missionary candi- 
dates, who put a worthless, visionary, 
vicious, unscriptural dogma in the way of 
accomplishing their duty to the heathen. 

Better that we were all emptied of our 
own thoughts and filled with God’s 
thoughts. 

WELLESLEY, MASS, September (th, 1887. 
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GREAT is the craze for excelling in any 
out-of-the-way gift upon which money 
can be staked. To wheel a weeelbarrow 
from the Land’s End to John of Groats is 
not in any other sense a profitable em- 
ployment, but it is found that money may 
be made upon it by betting, so that it at 
once awakens public interest. Similarly, 
persons are found to walk on stilts from 
Dundee to London in thirty days—a good 
average of seventeen miles per diem on a 
very bad substitute for legs. I have no 
doubt people would be found to do the 
distance on their hands, if anybody 
would make it worth their while. All 
this monstrous and aimless wagering, 
however, goes to prove my favorite theory, 
that archery is a fraud, and its feats the 
invention of the historical novelist. It is 
idle to suppose that if any great excel- 
lence could really be arrived at with the 
bow and arrow, that it would not have 
been demonstrated either at the Crystal 
Palace or the Aquarium. There is no ad- 
vertisement that could be compared with 
‘Feats with the old national weapon of 
England,” if it could really be got to hit 
with accuracy anything smaller than a 
six-foot target. Who would go to see a 
girl smash glass balls with shots from a 
rifle, if there was any one to cleave an 
apple with an arrow off somebody's head ? 
No, no. ‘*To draw the bow, and to tell 
the truth,” was what every Persian boy 
was taught; but that was not the long bow. 
The old English long bow is, to my mind, 
the greatest of all historical impostors; it 
goes straighter than the boomerang, I ad- 
mit, but that is not high praise for a wea- 
pon of precision. 

In a certain work not unknown ‘to 
Fame, the question was once asked, How 
does it come about that in civilized coun- 
tries such mistaken clemency is extended 
to persons who attempt to wreck railway 
trains? For my part I have never been 
able to understand why such malefactors 
are imprisoned only, while those who plot 
murder against a single life, and that 
of a man who has perhaps injured them, 
only just escape hanging. It needed a 
terrible iesson to teach men wisdom in this 
matter, and now at last it has happened. 
If it be true that that railway bridge in 
America was set on fire on purpose, which 
has caused the most shocking catastrophe 
thatever took place on any line, I have 
that confidence in the honest indignation 
of Cousin Jonathan to feel sure that jus- 
tice will henceforth be done in the United 
States on all such declared enemies of 
their kind. But why should we wait for 
such another horror, here at home, before 
we take the same course? I protest that 
I nevar take up a weekly newspaper with- 
out reading that some demon has placed 
iron or stone upon some up or down line, 
and has been punished for it about as 
much as if he had stolen a sack of potatoes. 
Sydney Smith used to say that nothing 
would be done in the way of keeping one 
railway carriage door unlocked, till a 
bishop had been sacrificed to this custom; 
in these days there would not perhaps be 
so much fuss about that; but we are quite 





as much given as of old to wait till the 
steed is stolen before we shut the stable 
door. : 

Still, railway travelingis safer than 
going up in aballoon. At Wellingborough 
Flower Show, the other day, there was 
‘quite a tame one, captive, which 
played its inmates a pretty trick. Taking 
advantage of a puff of wind, it broke 
from its moorings, and carried a party of 
involuntary excursionists into high lati- 
tudes. They had a professional aeronaut 
with them, or they might still be career- 
ing through ‘‘the viewless fields of air.” 
He had held on as well as he could to 
“the ropes” (which he so fortunately 
“knew”) and blistered his hands: the 
pain was intense till the balloon rose 
very high. when (so says the reporter) 
“the diminished pressure of the atmos- 
phere caused the blisters to expand and 
burst; thereby giving him great relief.” 
The other people probably wanted to get 
down, and he did not, which must have 
caused some unpleasantness, or, at all 
events, ‘‘high” words. In the end they 
reached terra firma; but only imagine 
their feelings and those of the flower- 
show folk and of the local fire brigade 
who had ‘let go,” in consequence of 
‘abrasions ” to their fingers! 

The heroes of breach of promise cases, 
always remind me of what Macaulay says 
of the great Duke of Marlborough, when 
they express themselves in fine phrases 
‘itis a sure sign that they are about to 
commit a baseness.” While they are 
enamored, they write as foolishly, and, of 
course, as fondly as any of us, but when 
they are tired of their enslaver they be- 
come Johnsonian. In June one writes: 
‘‘Cheer up,sweet cherub--I spent a pleasant 
day at Tom’s under the circumstances, Not 
having you with me in the afternoon, we 
all went tothe cemetery—your photograph 
brings to mind your loving embraces.’ 
But in August the wretch writes: “‘I have 
fallen from that state of happiness which 
is known to men as Love, etc., etc.” If he 
expected a similar ebullition of pbilo- 
sophical sentiment from the young lady, 
he was mistaken, for she simply replies: 
“I consider you a mean, despicable 
scoundrel.” 

A lady has left £50 apiece to six curates 
of the Church of England who have four 
children, and whose incomes do not ex- 
ceed £100 a year. The executors have 
been given twelve months to choose the 
legatees. I shall be curious to see,the up- 
shot of this. I should hope that there are 
no curates so situated, absolutely without 
anything independent of their stipends, 
for if otherwise, their lot must be hard 
indeed. 

I do not know whether the silence or 
the utterance of what are called ‘ great 
travelers” most excite my distrust. 
When they are silent I say to myself: 
‘“*How cunning you are! What dreadful 
things you have seen and done! How 
wise it is of you to refrain from opening 
your mouths upon such matters! It 
would be no use your telling us that you 
killed so and so ‘‘ only in self defense,” or 
ate him afterward, only because there 
was nothing else to eat. Weshould judge 
you by our own home lights, and either 
hang you or send you on your travels 
again—or to Coventry. On the other 
hand, when they speak of their adven- 
tures, how do I know they are telling the 
truth? or, rather, which of them is telling 
the truth (for it is seldom that they agree). 
There are one or two things, indeed, on 
which, by common consent, they tell 
much the same tale. There seem to be 
pyramids in Egypt and geysers in Ice- 
land; these things, it is true, are compar- 
atively near home: but up to the other 
day we were pretty confident of there be- 
ing a Great Wallin China. One has been 
told of that as long as one has been told of 
anything. It was 1,500 miles long, sixty 
feet broad, and thirty feet high. I notice 
that the Chinese themselves describe it as 
extending to 10,000 li—a suspicious unit 
of measurement. In our boyhood we 
thought it was of porcelain, and that 
it was built to keep out the Tar- 
tars. Anything more ludicrous than this 
idea can scarcely be conceived, for some- 
where along the Jine such a wall must be 
weakly guarded,and when once the Tartars 





were over it, it might just as well never 
have been built. The people of Borrowdale, 
in Cumberland, who built a wall to keep in 
the cuckoo (that they might have per- 
petual spring) were wiseacres compared 
with these Celestial bricklayers. Still 
our travelers in China, who were few 
in number, stuck to their first story, 
and (though they were most of them 
avowed Jesuits) we believed-it. And 
now a man has come from the 
interior of China, and says there is no 
wall. Mr. Simpson, a most respectable 
witness and admirable draughtsman, 
contends indeed that there is a wall, 
inasmuch as he has both drawn it 
and photographed it. Another wit- 
ness, of a much feebler kind, corrobo- 
rates this evidence by stating that he 
has ‘‘ sat on the great wall.” I have no 
doubt he has, and I daresay there was 
room for five-and-twenty geese as big as 
himself to sit beside him. But the real 
point of the matter is evaded by both 
witnesses; namely, how far does the wall 
extend? Does it ‘‘run” as far as you can 
see? And how far can you see? There is 
probably a Great Wall somewhere run- 
ning for a considerable distance; but the 
evidence of the man who has nof seen it 
—no matter where—supposing him equal- 
ly trustworthy, outweighs all that can be 
said by those who have seen it elsewhere. 
If there is asolution of continuity any- 
where, there never was a great wall of 
China—even though it had broken glass 
on the top, to keep out the Tartars— 
which is just what one would have sup- 
posed. Itis the fashion to call the Chi- 
nese intelligent, because they invented 
gunpowder thousands of years ago, and 
never made use of it; whereas they are 
the stupidest and most bigoted nation un- 
der Heaven; but they were never stupid 
enough to build that wail, though we 
were stupid enough to believe it. 

I leave it to the Pall Mali Gazetie (who 
has it on hand) to’ decide upon the ques- 
tion us to whether Mr. Whiteley is a good 
or a bad man; but he is certainly a most 
enterprising administrator. It has long 
been one of the wonders of commerce 
(all Americans come to see it) to behold 
the working of the gigantic establish- 
ment of the Universal Provider; and just 
now it has been even a greater marvel to 
see the resuscitation of it, within twenty- 
four hours of the greatest catastrophe 
that has ever haprened toany warehouse. 
The Phoenix is nothing to him [it will not 
even insure him], and the Salamander 
sinks by comparison with him into sig- 
nificance. When one considers not only 
how smoothly his thousand wheels run 
on the level, but also how he rises instant- 
ly above supremest disaster, one cannot 
help thinking how good it would be to in- 
trust him with the management of our 
Government affairs instead of leaving 
them to the professional incapables. We 
should then bave no tin swords and lead- 
en bayonets, and orders would be ‘ exe- 
cuted” with ‘“‘accuracy and dispatch.” 
He has lots of money and plenty of spirit, 
and would doubtless undertake matters of 
the greatest moment on the shortest no- 
tice. How nice it would be to settle our 
foreign difficulties by deputy. Why 
should not the Universal Provider, who 
really does understand business on a great 
scale, contract for our wars? We have 
no Von Moltke, but we have a Whiteley. 
Let us try him. Already it is said he em- 
ploys military men, who come out (in 
uniform if preferred) to fill up dinner 
parties of thirteen. It would, therefore, 
be only extending a branch of his busi- 
ness. 

Some people who live at Hanwell have 
some sense of humor; but, as usual, the 
majority have not. Their proximity to 
the great lunatic asylum, and the jokes it 
provoked among iil-natured folks, have 
been too much for the minority, who have 
called a public meeting and insisted upon 
their place of residence being changed to 
Elthorpe; they were outvoted, but I sincere- 
ly sympathize with and pity them. Ithas 
long been the fashion to say: ‘‘ He ought 
to goto Hanwell,” of a person who acts 
likea madman. A well-known wit, who 
had been bored by a fellow traveler on 
the Great Western, all the way from the 
South, took his revenge on him when 
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they arrived at this unhappy spot. “How 
well,” said the bore, looking out compla- 
cently upon the well-known institution— 
** how well Hanwell looks from the rail- 
way.” ‘Ah!’ replied the humorist, 
with a wild glare, that silenced the other 
for the rest of the journey; ‘* you should 
see how the railway looks from Han- 
well!” Again, I remember a lady pas- 
senger behaving very rudely to another 
lady, as the train stopped at Ealing, and 
the aggrieved person complaining of it 
to her husband: ‘‘ Never mind, my dear, 
he answered cheerfully, it can’t last long: 
she is certain to be bound for the station 
where we stop next,” which was Hanwell. 

Lipski has been hung at last; had he 
escaped it would have been a comfort to 
novelists, for in that case no one who 
could invent a story, however sensational 
and improbakle, could ever have suf- 
fered the extreme penalty of the law. 
‘* Your name is Smith,” said somebody to 
the late Sergeant Merryweather. ‘“ If you 
believe that, sir,” said the sergeant, 
gravely, ‘you will believe anything.” 
And the same idea is suggested to me by 
Mr. Lipski’s narrative. Inthe mean time, 
however, it was hard that he should have 
been placed in Madame Tussaud’s ‘‘ Room 
of Horrors.” If proved innocent, his 
image must have been transferred, in 
reparation, to a good position among the 
groups of Eminent Personages. By the 
bye, due attention has not been called to 
the fact that duriug the Jubilee week in 
London, Madame Tussaud opened her 
establishment for the convenience of 
country visitors ‘‘at five o’clock in the 
morning.” One has heard of ‘ drawing 
iniquity with a cart rope,” but never be- 
fore amusement. Only conceive the state 
of mind of that excursionist, who would 
rise at four o’clock in the morning in 
order to visit a wax-work exhibition! 
His next step (before he got dangerous) 


should be to take the train to—Elthorpe! 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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CHRIST’S ASCENSION INTO 
HEAVEN. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








Jesus of Nazareth, though a man, and, 
as such, born of the Virgin Mary, often, 
during his public ministry, spoke of him- 
self as having come down from Heaven, 
as having come from God the Father, as 
being one with the Father, and sharing 
with him in the glory of the Godhead 
‘*before the world was.” The reference 
to himself contained in such language re- 
lates, of course, not to his purely human 
nature, but to his divine nature, to him- 
self as a divine person, and, as such, God 
manifest in the flesh. This same Jesus 
also spoke of himself as expecting to re- 
turn back to Heaven, when his work on 
earth should be completed. These two 
views—his descent from Heaven and his 
ascension and return to Heaven—con- 
stitute a part of his teaching when he was 
on earth. 

Two of the evangelists—Matthew and 
John—make no mention of the actual as- 
cension of Jesus into Heaven, although 
both record sayings falling from his lips, 
which imply that this event would come 
to pass at the final end of his earthly life. 

Mark, however, concludes his Gospel 
by stating the fact in the following words: 
‘**So, then, after the Lord had spoken 
unto them [the apostles], he was received 
up into Heaven, and sat on the right 
hand of God. And they went forth, and 
preached everywhere, the Lord working 
with them, and confirming the word with 
signs following. Amen.” The term 
**Lord” means Jesus of Nazareth who 
had been crucified, and had risen from 
the dead. Mark records some of the 
things which this Lord Jesus said to the 
apostles after his resurrection, and then 
proceeds to say that after he had thus 
‘spoken unto them, he was received up 
into Heaven, and sat on the right hand of 
God.” This clearly refers to his ascen- 
sion from this world to the heavenly 
world, and his exaltation in the latter to 
the highest honor and glory. His apos- 
tles, as they had been directed by him, 
‘* went forth, and preached everywhere.” 
Though absent from them, and dwelling 
in Heaven, he, nevertheless, worked 





‘* with them,” and confirmed ‘‘ the word” 
which they preached ‘‘ with signs follow- 
ing.” He endowed them with the gift of 
inspiration, and invested them with the 
power to perform miracles in his name, 
and in this way worked with them and 
confirmed their words. Such is Mark’s 
statement of the ascension of Jesus and 
the sequel resulting therefrom. 

The statement by Luke, in concluding 
his Gospel, is as follows: ‘‘ And he led 
them [the apostles] out as far as to Beth- 
any; and he lifted up his hands and 
blessed them. And it came to pass, while 
he blessed them, he was parted from 
them, and carried up into Heaven. And 
they worshiped him, and returned to 
Jerusalem with great joy, and were con- 
tinually in the temple, praising and 
blessing God. Amen.” This fixes the 
place of the ascension, designates the 
circumstances under which it occurred, 
and informs us whither Jesus went when 
he left this world. He was “‘ carried up 
into Heaven ”"—namely, the Heaven made 
known to us in the Bible, and of which he 
had so often spoken during his public 
ministry. 

The first chapter of the Book of Acts 
gives still another description of the as- 
cension of Jesus, and its attending cir- 
cumstances, in (the following words: 
‘‘And when he had spoken these things, 
while they [the apostles] beheld, he was 
taken up, and acloud received him out 
of their sight. And while they looked 
steadfastly toward Heaven, as he went 
up, behold, two men [angels appearing as 
men] stood by them in white apparel, 
which also said: Ye men of Galilee, why 
stand ye gazing up into Heaven? Thissame 
Jesus, which is taken up from you into 
Heaven, shall so come in like manner as 
ye have seen him go into Heaven.” The 
ascension, according to this statement, was 
not only bedily and visible, so that it 
could be seen and observed, but occurred 
directly under the observation of the 
apostles, who were at the time on the spot 
where and from which it took place, and 
had just been listening to the words of 
Jesus. They saw his body as it began to 
ascend, and watched it as it rose higher 
and higher until a cloud received it out of 
their sight. And when they had lost 
sight of it, they continued to gaze into 
Heaven, and were informed by two angels 
that this same Jesus who, before their 
eyes, had gone into Heaven, would come 
back again in like manner, as they had 
seen him go into Heaven. 

Such is the statement given by Mark 
and Luke, and in the Book of Acts, in re- 
gard to the ascension of Jesus. This as- 
cension followed as the sequel of the res- 
urrection; and the record of these two 
events closes the written history of Jesus 
on earth. 

The ascension of Jesus, to the apostles 
who witnessed it, must have been ascene 
of the most thrilling interest. They had 
followed him during his public ministry, 
had heard the gracious words which fell 
from his lips, had seen his miracles, and 
had believed in him as the Messiah. 
His crucifixion had, for the time 
being, blasted all their hopes. His 
resurrection, on the “ third day,” demon- 
strated to them ‘by many infallible 
proofs,” had revived and re-established 
these hopes. Of the fact of this resurrec- 
tion they had and could have no doubt. 
It was made as certain to them as any- 
thing could be made to their bodily 
senses. Though not present when he 
rose from the dead, they repeatedly saw 
him afterward, conversed with him, and 
identified him asthe very Jesus whom 
they had previously known, and who, as 
they knew, had been crucified and slain. 

It was, in these circumstances that, 
after the lapse of forty days succeeding 
the resurrection, these apostles, with all 
the antecedents of their relation to Jesus, 
and of his relation to them, saw their Lord 
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were fully competent to testify as to 
what they had seen and heard, and did so 
testify, going forth and preaching to the 
world the doctrine of a crucified, risen 
and ascended Saviour in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and giving the high- 
est possible proof that they fully believed 
the doctrine which they preached. Not a 
shadow of doubt rests upon their sinceri- 
ty. This they proved by their conduct. 
They were neither deceivers nor self- 
deceived. They knew toa certainty the 
manner in which Jesus had made his de- 
parture from this world, and perfectly 
understood why they could no longer see 
him in the body, as they had previously 
done. Though lost to their carnal vis- 
ion, he was not lost to their faith and 
hope. 

The time of the ascension was about a 
week prior to the day of Pentecost, and 
just before the ascension Jesus, in his 
final interview with his apostles, said to 
them: ‘‘ Ye shall be baptized with the 
Holy Ghost not many days hence.” This 
promise was fulfilled on the day of Pente- 
cost, which was “ not many days” after 
it was made. The fulfillment came in the 
miraculous gift of tongues by the Holy 
Ghost to the apostles and the disciples as- 
sembled with them in ‘‘an upper room” 
in Jerusalem. ‘‘ They were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost and began to speak with 
other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
utterance.” This marvel was soon ‘ noised 
abroad” in Jerusalem and drew together a 
multitude of people who were confounded 
‘* because that every man heard them 
speak in his own language.” 

Peter, in explanation of what so per- 
plexed the Jews, told them that the Jesus 
of Nazareth who had been approved of 
God among them by miracles and won- 
ders and signs which God did by him in 
the midst of them, as they themselves 
also knew, but whom they had taken, and 
with wicked hands had crucified and 
slain, had risen from the dead. Having 
expounded a prophecy of David which 
announced the resurrection of the prom- 
ised Messiah, he then said to them: ‘‘ This 
Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we all 
are witnesses,” thus setting his seal to the 
fact that ‘‘ this Jesus” was the Messiah. 
Referring then to the ascension of ‘ this 
Jesus,” to the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
and the miraculous gift of tongues, he 
further said: ‘‘ Therefore, being by the 
right of God exalted, and having received 
of the Father the promise of the Holy 
Ghost, he hath shed forth this which ye 
now see and hear.” It was through and 
by him, as the ascended Jesus, and as 
exalted in Heaven, that the Holy Ghost, 
according to his own promise made just 
before the ascension, and also made in the 
‘‘upper room” where he kept the passover, 
had descended and bestowed the gift of 
tongues. This is the view which Peter 
stated to the Jews with such convincing 
and effective power. To Peter’s mind 
Jesus was in Heaven. He saw him when 
he ascended thither; and when he preached 
on the day of Pentecost, about a week 
after the ascension, he thought of him as 
being there exalted, and there fulfilling 
his promise in respect to the descent of 
the Holy Ghost. What the Jews saw and 
heard, as Peter declares, was shed forth 
by this ascended, exalted and heavenly 
Jesus. Jesus in Heaven was the source 
and explanation thereof. 

So, also, not many days after the Pente- 
costal scene, Peter, referring to Jesus, in 
another address to the Jews, said: ‘‘Whom 
the Heaven must receive until the times 
of the restitution of all things which God 
hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy 
prophets since the world began.” The 
word ‘‘restitution” is here used in the 
sense of accomplishment, completion, con- 
summation, fulfillment; and the idea in- 
tended to be conveyed by the passage is 
that Jesus, having ascended into Heaven, 
and being there exalted, would make 
Heaven his continuous abode until the 
whole scheme of prophecy in respect to 
his kingdom on earth should be entirely 
completed. The word ‘‘until” suggests 
that he would then return again to this 
world, as declared by the angels who in- 
structed the apostles at the time of the 

scension, and as declared by himself, not 
~arily to remain here, but that he 





would personally revisit our world after 
all the Messianic prophecies had been 
fully accomplished. Jesus in Heaven 
after his ascension was the idea of Peter; 
and it was also the apostolic idea. 

This Jesus in Heaven, and there exalted, 
is presented to us in the Bible as the same 
person that he was when resident on 
earth, when he preached in the villages 
and cities of Galilee, and finally died on 
the cross. He has the same character, 
possesses the same attributes, holds the 
same relations to God and man, and is en- 
gaged in the same work that brought him 
into the world. As he here dwelt in a 
body, and in a body ascended into Heaven, 
so there he dwells in what Paul calls “‘ his 
glorious body,” like unto which he will 
fashion the bodies of his redeemed peo- 
ple when he raises them from the dead. 
He did not lose his personality and iden- 
tity by his ascension into Heaven. The 
Jesus of whom we read as once being on 
earth, and visible among men, is the 
Jesus of whom we are to think as now 
personally resident in Heaven, with all 
the antecedents of his earthly life at- 
tached to him. ‘‘ Jesus Christ the same 
yesterday, and to-day and forever” is the 
Christ of the Bible. His change of resi- 
dence from earth to Heaven made no 
essential change in him. He is the same 
being there that he was here, and will be 
the same forever. 

The Bible, however, goes beyond the 
fact of the continuous personality and 
identity of Jesus, and presents him to our 
view in his exaltation and glory in 
Heaven, as the divinely appointed con- 
sequence and sequel of his history on 
earth, thus connecting the former with 
the latter. Paul, in his epistle to the 
Philippians, speaks of him as ‘being in 
the form of God,” and not thinking it 
‘robbery to be equal with God,” evident- 
ly alluding to his divine nature. He then 
speaks of him as making ‘“‘ himself of no 
reputation,” as taking ‘‘ upon himself the 
form of a servant,” as being ‘‘ made in 
the likeness of men,” as being ‘found 
in fashion as a man,” as humbling him- 
self and as being *‘ obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross,” all of which 
clearly relates to the period of his incar- 
nation and humiliation on the earth, 
Then follow these exultant and glowing 
words: ‘‘ Therefore God also hath high- 
ly exalted him, and given him a name 
which is above every name; that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in Heaven, and things in earth 
and things under the earth; and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord to the glory of God the Father.” 

Such was Paul’s vision of Jesus, as ex- 
alted and glorified in Heaven, after his 
sojourn in the flesh, after his agony in 
Gethsemane and his death on the cross, 
after his resurrection from the dead, and 
his ascension into Heaven. There is an 
immense significance in the word ‘‘where- 
fore” in the connection in which it is 
here used. It indicates the relation be- 
tween what Jesus was in his humiliation 
and sufferings, and what he is in his exal- 
tation and glory. He reigns in Heaven as 
the Lord of life and glory. Peter speaks of 
him as having ‘‘gone into Heaven,” and as 
being ‘‘on the right hand of God,” and adds 
that ‘‘angels and authorities and powers ” 
are ‘‘made subject unto him.” His regal 
title in Heaven is ‘‘KING OF KINGS AND 
Lorp oF Lorps.” His title, considered 
relatively to his people, is ‘King of 
saints.” He is ‘‘the Head” of the Church 
militant and of the Church triumphant. 

This same Jesus is also in Heaven as 
the High Priest of the Gospel system. 
Paul exhorted the Hebrew Christians to 
consider the ‘‘High Priest of our profes- 
sion, Christ Jesus.” He told them that in 
this ‘‘ Jesus Christ,” whom he designated 
as ‘“‘the Son of God,” we ‘‘ have a great 
High Priest that is passed into the 
Heavens”; that ‘‘we have such a High 
Priest who is set on the right hand of the 
throne of the Majesty in the Heavens”; 
that Jesus has ‘‘not entered into the holy 
places made with hands, which are the 
figures of the true, but into Heaven itself, 
now toappear in the presence of God for 
us”; that this same Jesus, having ‘‘an 
unchangeable priesthood,” and having 
once ‘‘offered up himself,” ‘ever liveth 
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to make intercession for us,” and that he 
is able ‘to save them to the uttermost 
that come to God by him.” 

Presenting the same view of Jesus in 
Heaven, the apostle John says: ‘‘ My lit- 
tle children, these things write I unto 
you, that ye sin not. And if any man sin 
we have an Advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous; and he is the 
propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world.” Jesus in Heaven, having made 
the great and all-sufficient sin offering on 
Calvary, appears there as the Advocate 
of those who believe in him, and trust 
their cause in his hands, 

What a wonderful Gospel is presented 
to our thoughts in these passages! We 
need not trouble ourselves about the pre- 
cise method of what the Bible calls 
Christ’s advocacy or intercession in Hea- 
ven. Itis enough to know the fact de- 
clared by these terms, and, in the light of 
this fact, to know that ‘‘ Jesus Christ the 
righteous” in Heaven, appearing ‘‘ in the 
presence of God for us,” is there as our 
_ friend and Saviour, and that he is able 
“to save them to the uttermost that 
come to God by him.” His sin-offering 
was ‘‘ finished,” when, as ‘‘ the Lamb of 
God,” he died on the cross; but his priest- 
ly advocacy and service will continue to 
the end of time. Two worlds—earth and 
Heaven—are embraced in his office as 
the Saviour of sinners. We have a pro- 
found interest in what he did on earth, 
and an equal interest in what he is doing 
in Heaven. 

When men disappear from this world 
by death, and go elsewhere, all their di- 
rect and active participation in its affairs, 
sofar aswe know, is completely ended, 
no matter how important they may have 
been while living. It was not so with 
Jesus when he left the world by ascension 
into Heaven. His offices and action there 
relate to things here; and what he is 
there, and is there doing, is of the utmost 
significance to us, alike in respect to time 
and eternity. Our interest in him con- 
sists not only in what hedid and suf- 
fered on earth, but alsoin what he has 
for centuries been doing in Heaven, is 
now doing, and will continue todo as 
long asthe world stands. He is the only 
person, of whom we have any knowledge, 
who, having once dwelt’ in the flesh on 
earth, and now being in another world, 
can reach this world with any direct ex- 
ercise of his power. Paul in Heaven can- 
not do this; but Jesus can. 

Blessed Jesus! What a charm chereis in 
his name! What offices of grace and 
mercy to maninhereinhim! Faith wings 
its way to his heavenly abode,and sees him 
there. All our hopes rest upon him. 
‘** Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” that this guilty world 
is not without a Saviour, who is able ‘‘ to 
save them to the uttermost that come to 
God by him.” 

BROOKLYN, L. I. 
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LIFE AT WHITE RIVER CAMP. 
BY ELAINE GOODALE. 








THE work of the practical missionary, 
like that of the traditional housekeeper, 
is ‘‘never done.” The field is as broad 
and as complicated as that of modern civi- 
lization itself. Daily and almost hourly 
are the demands upon her for help, ad- 
vice, instruction in various forms. To 
give a dose of medicine, to fit a dress, to 
write a letter, to listen to and settle com- 
plaints and difficulties manifold—such 
are the commonest incidents of her lite. 
It is useless to call her to dinner, to insin- 
uate that it is nearly bed-time, or to 
remind her of her own unfinished letter 
or gown, while a child waits at the door 
with eggs to exchange for buttons, or still 
less when there is some delicacy to be 
prepared for a sick person, or some re- 
fractory father to be remonstrated with 
concerning his boy. 

Of course, being women, our work is 
primarily for women, and made up of 
familiar lessons in cutting and fitting, in 
sewing, in cooking, in the care of children 
and of the sick, and house-keeping gener- 
ally. The women’s sewing-circle meets 
every Wednesday afternoon and makes 
up clothing for the school children—shirts 





for the boys and dresses for the smaller 
girls. Occasionally they bring their own 
materials and make dresses for themselves, 
but nothing is given outright except to 
the school children. The surplus contents 
of the generous boxes sent out to us by 
Eastern friends are sold at low prices to 
the Indians for the benefit of the mission. 
Of course the main object in all this is to 
encourage and help the women and girls 
to adopt our dress—including underwear, 
stockings and hats—and this, picturesque 
and comfortable as is their national cos- 
tume, is a long step in the direction of 
civilization. All of the school-girls and 
a number of older women, have 
taken this step during the year. 
Perhaps the crowning triumph over long- 
cherished eustom was when the hats 
came—a barrel of second-hand, but taste- 
ful and ‘‘as good as new”—hats from a 
little Boston girl. Every boy who had 
had his hair cut—all but one in the school 
—and every girl who would discard her 
beloved shawl, the badge of Indian wom- 
anhood—not one girl objected—was pre- 
sented with a pretty straw hat. The de- 
light with which they received and wore 
them to church and school, Sunday- 
school and prayer-meeting — contrasted 
with the reluctance of girls who had been 
at Eastern schools for three or four years 
to display their feminine head-gear—was 
a surprise to us all. Two Hampton 
maidens, prettily attired in pink muslin 
dresses cut and made by themselves, but 
with shawls over their heads, called upon 
us one sunny spring afternoon, and 
found, to their very evident mortification, 
when the girls came out of school, that 
they were the only ones present without 
hats. Several weeks later they came 
down on Thursday afternoon and at- 
tended our prayer-meeting—this time 
with new and pretty hats crowning the 
fashionably waved hair—and we, observ- 
ing this phenomenon with silent satisfac- 
tion, observed also that not one of our 
own girls had forgotten hers, 

The money obtained by the sale of mis- 
sion articles and the profit on Indian 
bead-work received in exchange and sold 
in the East, has amounted, during the 
six months, to over thirty dollars, most 
of which has gone to buy a bell. 

A cooking club, organized in the spring, 
meets at the houses of the women every 
Tuesday afternoon, and through its 
agency fourteen women have learned to 
make good yeast and raised bread. This is 
to thema much-coveted accomplishment, 
and itis no small matter to substitute 
wholesome bread for their indigestible 
fried dough. Theclub will take up in the 
fall the best ways of preparing meats 
and vegetables, and the various other 
branches of the culinary art. We meet at 
the houses of the members rather than 
in the large, airy Industrial Room, or in 
our own convenient kitchen, in order to 
observe the kitchen furniture, encourage 
them to add to their scanty stock and 
rescue them from utter discouragement 
on the discovery of their hitherto unsus- 
pected wants. It really does demand 
some little ingenuity to adopt the ordinary 
rules to primitive utensils and few ma- 
terials. The Government rations consist 
of beef, salt pork, flour, sugar, coffee 
beans; salt and baking-powder. The sick 
can obtain rice and tea. In the better 
class of houses we usually find in addi- 
tion lard and molasses, sometimes pota- 
toes, eggs and chickens of their own in 
their season. They make a palatable dish 
of whole corn, and prepare the wild fruits 
in curious ways. Fancy rose-hips boiled 
with molasses, or dried cherries pound- 
ed and ‘made into little cakes with 
dried beef! Few of them set a 
table, or serve a regular meal, and 
this is one of the lessons to be given. 
Hints on the subject of dish-washing and 
of cleanliness generally, are often inci- 
dental tothe cooking lesson. The sur- 
prise however is, as I have said before, 
in regard to the personal habits of the In- 
dians; that they are so much neater than 
anybody gives them credit for being. 
There is a great difference among them. 
Some log houses of one poor earth- 
floored room are neatly kept, almost to 
fastidiousness, and I certainly should not 
scruple to eat of the food or even to sleep 








in the well-aired beds. Others are un- 
tidy, but never filthy, as are some tene- 
ment houses and those of the poorest 
classes in the country. There is no gar- 
bage outside the door, all waste matter is 
scrupulously removed, and one sees noth- 
ing worse than a greasy dish or a soiled 
towel. It has happened several times 
that a suggestion made in the morning 
while the ‘‘sponge” is set for bread, has 
resulted in a shining, clean cupboard full 
of dishes and a well-swept floor before the 
doughh as risen and I make my nex tvisit. 

The furniture of the average one room 
mentioned above includes one or more 
beds made up as lounging places in the 
daytime, and again with well-aired blan- 
kets at night, a cooking-stove, many 
small trunks, several wooden chairs, and, 
in the better houses, a table and a good cup- 
board with doors. There is always a shelf 
for the lamp, often another with a few 
books, and the walls are variously deco- 
rated with articles of clothing, Indian 
trinkets, pictures cut from illustrated 
papers, and agricultural implements. 
Sometimes, but not always, there are cur- 
tains atthe dingy, small-paned windows. 
There is a great deal of room for im- 
provement, and the task of planning and 
assisting to improve is a pleasant one. 

The care of the sick, undertaken by Miss 
Tileston, is no trifling part of the mission- 
ary’s labors, and she is widely known 
among the Indians as the ‘ medicine 
woman.” Of course all severe cases are 
referred to the Agency physician, with a 
careful description of the symptoms, and 
his work is confined to following his direc- 
tions as closely as may be, and to prepar- 
ing suitable food for the invalid. The In- 
dian notions of sickness are rudimentary. 
An Indian never goes to bed unless he is 
compelled to do so, and never stays there 
if he can help it, seldom obeys orders, 
dislikes to take medicine, and expects it 
to work an instant cure if he does take it. 
The other members of the family have 
little patience and less skill in nursing, 
and a superstitious unwillingness to per- 
form many little offices which are to us 
the every-day matter of course of the sick- 
room. Add to these disadvantages the 
strong chance that your most closely 
watched patient may at the most critical 
moment reject your treatment and cali in 
the Indian medicine man with his herbs 
and incantations, and you have some idea 
of the difficulties of the situation. Miss 
Tileston’s simple remedies and nourishing 
dishes are popular notwithstanding, and 
even the chief medicine man himself, an 
old Indian of marked character, and a 
strong adherent to old customs, has been 
known to call at the house for a dose of 
** Pond’s Extract.” 

Although we do most for the women, 
who are really more uncivilized than the 
men from their conservatism and stay-at- 
home ways, we do not mean to limit our 
help to any one class; and itis well known 
that the influence of women of a higher 
order over men of a lower is usually 
stronger than any other kind of influence 
whatever. It would be odd if we did not 
exert something of this power, and there 
certainly has been a marked improvement 
in the manners, and we hope in the mor- 
als, of our most frequent visitors. The 
ambition aroused by furnishing employ- 
ment to a few has been an encouraging fea- 
ture. Ouradvent at White River hasalready 
put one man in the way of earning about 
seventy-five dollars, another fifty, and we 
have paid out in small sums for labor, 
fuel, eggs and poultry, fish and game, In- 
dian trinkets and soon, to a number of 
others. It is our intention to establish 
some regular industries, and to furnish the 
means of earning money which the more 
progressive are anxious to improve. 

A singing class on Tuesday evenings was 
established for the young men, several of 
whom have good voices—and nearly all 
Indians are fond of music. As soon as 
the Yankton missionary, who taught 
classes of young men,had departed—about 
the first of April—an evening school in the 
Dakota language, with a class in arithme- 
tic, was started, taught by Samuel Medi- 
cine Bull, under Miss Tileston’s supervis- 
ion. Most of them can now read in their 
own tongue, and the school will re-open 





in September as an English school, with 





improved opportunities and doubtless with 
increased numbers. A deaf-mute boy ‘of 
about eighteen has attended both day and 
night school with considerable regularity 
—cut his hair, adopteda highly civilized 
dress, even to starched white collars and 
cuffs, nearly, or quite left off attendance 
on the dances, and has asked to be baptized. 
Finally, we feel bound to provide some 
recreation for our people, and hence the 
institution of ‘‘ Saturday nights,” which 
are usually devoted to meetings for dis- 
cussion of some sort, or social enjoyment. 
The experiment of lighting up the school- 
house of a Saturday evening, throwing 
open both rooms, scattering little tables 
about, with games of checkers or domi- 
noes, and abundance of illustrated news- 
papers, and cordially inviting young and 
old to play games and look at pictures 
and march and sing, has proved entirely 
successful. The spirit and decorum with 
which they all enter into these unheard- 
of diversions is certainly remarkable, and 
few children could play the somewhat 
noisy games of our own childhood so 
gracefully and gayly and unpoisterously 
as do these little ones. Not once has the 
pretty frolic degenerated into a romp. 
We look upon this as an important part 
of our work, and are planning to vary our 
entertainments with magic-lantern exhi- 
bitions, tableaux and other attractions. 

It is more difficult to speak of the home 
life at White River; yet we look upon 
this as the true center of the mission. To 
exalt home life, to purify and refine the 
home, is the foundation work of the mis- 
sionary in his attempt to reorganize 
society. ‘‘The Lodge” has gradually 
expanded its wings, and from a bare 
brown shell become a pretty cottage. 
The furniture is largely home-made and 
displays many ingenious devices which we 
hope to see copied in the houses of the 
Indians. The little parlor, with its warm, 
harmonious coloring, its book-case filled 
with books, its corner shelves of pretty 
china, its ebony desk made from a pack- 
ing-box, its divan covered with cretonne, 
its New York rockers and, best of all, its 
open fireplace and quaint chimney-piece, 
is the continual admiration of the Indians, 
and we are more than glad to share with 
them its comforts and prettinesses. As 
we gather of an evening around our 
artistic lamp, with a book or a bit of sew- 
ing, and entertain easily, according to 
our mood, our unexacting guests, some- 
times one, sometimes a dozen, we feel 
that the time is not vainly spent. When 
we contrast all the other homes in the 
camp, all other opportunities of enjoy- 
ment open to them, with this, we know 
that it is a great privilege which we can 
offer and we are happy and humble in 
that knowledge. Sometimes there are 
games, sometimes there is animated con- 
versation; but if we are too tired to talk 
our childlike callers do not demand it, 
and can sit happily an entire evening 
taking in culture through the eyes alone. 
To us they are genuinely interesting and 
companionable, and we are never lonely. 
Doubtless it is because they are so well 
content that they are sometimes inclined 
to linger; but there is the great advantage 
that one can always bid them good-night 
without offense whenever it may seem 
desirable to end the evening. 

WHITE RIVER CAMP, DAK. 
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UNSOLVED QUESTIONS. 








BY BENSON J. LOSSING, 





THERE are unsolved questions in history 
which have baffled scholars in researches 
for satisfactory answers, such as 

1. Who was Melchizedek, the ‘‘ King of 
Righteousness”—a ‘priest of the Most 
High God,” who, St. Paul said, was 
‘*fatherless and motherless”—without a 
pedigree? 

2. Who was ‘‘The man with the Iron 
Mask” who, two hundred years ago lan- 
guished in French prisons for many years 
while treated with the most profound 
respect? 

8. Who was the lad, evidently a scion 
of nobility and called Gaspard Hauser, 
confined from early childhood in the 
darkness of a subterranean cell, who was 





picked up one day in the streets of Nu- 
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remburg, and was murdered five years 
afterward by a stranger who enticed him 
into a garden? 

4, Did the Dauphin of France, son of 
Louis XVI, die in childhood, or did he 
come to America and live here, chiefly 
among the Indians, more than threescore 
years ¢ 

And now another interesting historical 
question is presented for solution, which 
promises to as effectually baffle searches 
for a satisfactory answer, namely: 

3. Was Napoleon’s great marshal, Ney, 
shot, as history records, or did he escape, 
come to America, and die in North Caro- 
lina in 1846? 

An interesting paper bearing upon the 
last question appeared in THR INDEPEND- 
ENT on June 23d, 

[t appears clear to my mind that the 
fourth question has been more nearly 
solved and the truth revealed concerning 
the subject than either of the others. It 
became a topic of very wide and warm 
discussion more than a generation ago, 
when a writer in Putnam's Monthiy Mag- 
azine asked the startling question, ‘*‘ Have 
we a Bourbon among us?” and proceeded 
to give most wonderful and conclusive 
evidence in the affirma- 
tive. the older readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT will 
sion, which the paper on ‘‘ Marshal Ney” 
probably reminded them To its 
readers of to-day a brief sketch of the 
matter by one who took a deep personal 
interest in the investigations, at the time, 
and who was acquainted with the man 
supposed to be the ‘lost Prince” during 
the last three years of his life, may be of 


circumstantial 
Some of 


remember the discus- 


of, 


some interest. 

The Count de younger 
brother of Louis XVI, plotted to obtain 
possession of the throne of France before 
the breaking out of the French Revolu- 
tion. He actually put circulation 
the base slander declaring that the chil- 
dren of his brother’s queen, Marie Antoi- 
illegitimate. He fomented 
which kindled the revolution, 
brother 
brother's 
Then he 


Dau- 


Provence, a 


into 


nette, were 
the trouble 
which his royal 
for that 
the guillotine. 


in the fires of 
perished, he voting 
execution by 
usurped the regency of France, the 
phin, or heir apparent to the throne being 
only eight years of age; but De Provence 


kept his own person outside the kingdom, 
at a safe distance from the dangerous 


flames of the revolution. 
The boy was imprisoned, with his 
mother, until she also was murdered by 


the guillotine, when his uncle, the regent, 
caused him to be placed in charge of a 
brutal shoemaker. The boy was bright, 
sensitive. By deliberate, 
systematic persistent crueity, the 
shoemaker almost destroyed the body of 
the child reduced his mind to an 
idiotic condition. At length, when he 
was ten years of age, his death was pro- 
claimed (June 8th, 1795) by the. regent; 
funeral honors were paid to the alleged 


beautiful and 


and 


and 


dead Dauphin; and his despicable uncle 
had himself proclaimed King of France, 
as Louis XVIII. The Dauphin’s sister, the 
last (supposed) remaining member of the 
royal family was released from prison and 
compelied to marry the Duke d’Angou- 
léme, a friend of the usurper. 

The royalists, who distrusted the absent 
regent, did not believe the Dauphin was 
de ud. It 
not dead; that the dead body of an- 


was afterward proven that he 
was 
other child had been placed in his apart- 
ment; 
murdered that he might not testify, and 
that other physicians sent to attend the 
The 
Dauphin was secretly carried away alive. 


that his old physician had been 


Prince, swore falsely as to his death. 


The next act in the drama opens in the 
United 
Karly in the fall of 1795, a French fam- 


States 


ily of four persons—a man and woman 
named De Jardine, a young maiden and a 
boy ten or twelve years of age—suddenly 
at Albany, N. Y. The maiden 
was called Louse, and the boy Monsieur 


appeared 


Louis. He seemed to be very stupid, and 
French 
swarming in the 
The man appeared in very 


was seldom seen by strangers. 


refugees were then 
United States. 
plain apparel; the woman was elegantly 
ittired at all times, and so, also, was the 


maiden. The vivacious Madame de Jar- 








dine told Mrs. Dudley, of Albany, who 
visited the strangers, that the children 
were of the royal family of France, and 
that she had been a maid of honor to 
Queen Marie Antionette. The De Jar- 
dines, after remaining a short time in 
Albany, sold off the most of their effects 
and departed, [never knew whither. 

A respectable Oneida chief, named 
Sken-on-dogh, a half-breed (his father an 
Irishman named O’Brien) and nearly one 
hundred years old when I met him here in 
1855, and afterward procured an ambro- 
type likeness of him, related, that in the 
hunting season of 1795, being at Ticon- 
deroga, he met and conversed with two 
Frenchmen, one of them seeming to bea 
Roman Catholic priest, who had with 
them a sickly boy, who, they said, was 
born in France. Thomas Williams, an 
Iroquois chief, was there also, with a 
hunting party, and, after, much conver- 
sation with the Frenchmen, he adopted 
the boy as his own, Williams, was not 
an Indian of pure blood. He was a de- 
scendant of Eunice Williams, a captive 
carried off by Indians to Canada from 
Deerfield, Mass., in 1704. The boy was 
given the name of Eleazar Williams at 
his adoption. 

Sken-on-dogh remembered meeting Chief 
Williams, at the hunting season, two or 
three years afterward at Lake George. 
The adopted son was with him, apparently 
much improved in bodily health. While 
he was bathing in the lake one day with 
some Indian boys, he dived into the water, 
and, striking a rock under the surface, re- 
ceived a severe wound on head. 
Sken-on-dogh knew the boy as he grew to 
manhood, and after he became a mission- 
ary among the Indians. Chief Williams’s 
home was at Caghnawayo, near Montreal, 
but he usually spent the hunting season 
in the wilds of northern New York. 

From the time of the infliction of the 
wound on his head the intellect of Eleazar 
rapidly brightened. His earliest clear 
recollections of events and things dated 
from that wound—when he was about 
fourteen years of age. The first vivid im- 
pression made upon his mind was that of 
the beautiful scenery at Lake George. He 
occasionally caught glimpses of memories 
of earlier times—beautiful rooms, glitter- 
ing furniture, loving women, and specially 
the horrible features of a brutal man. He 
also recalled a few French words. The 
boy was undoubtedly the Monsieur Louis 
of the De Jardine family of Albany. 

At one time when Eleazar was with 
his foster-father at the head of Lake 
George two French gentlemen came there, 
one of whom was elegantly dressed, with 
powdered hair, who took the boy on his 
knee, caressed him most affectionately, 
wept much, and once said in French, 
** Poor boy,” which the lad understood. 
The gentleman came the next day and re- 
peated his caresses more vehemently. 
Then Thomas Williams, contrary to his 
usual custom, abandoned the hunters, 
and with Eleazar returned to Caghna- 
wayo. Notlong afterward Eleazar and 
one of his Indian foster-brothers were 
sent to aschool in Massachusetts kept by 
Nathan Ely, a pious Congregationalist, 
who seems to have been informed in a 
measure of the great secret of the white 
boy's life. John R. Bleecker, of Albany, 
received money from France, which was 
applied to the support and education of 
Eleazar; and it is said that Thomas Wil- 
liams went to Albany frequently and _ re- 
turned with money not procured from 
the sale of anything. 

Years passed on. Eleazar was educated 
and supported by means mysteriously fur- 
nished, until the breaking out of the War 
of 1812-15. He had been reared a Prot- 
estant, was very pious, and wasemployed 
asalay missionary among his barbarian 
brethren at Caghnawayo, and acquired 
great influence over the Iroquois, who 
made him a chief. With Mr. Ely he ac- 
quired the habit of keeping a journal, and 
this habit he practiced all the rest of his 
life. When the war broke out he was 
appointed ‘*Superintendent-General of 
the Northern Indian Department,” and 
entered into the secret service chiefly for 
the purpose of preventing the barbarians 
on the northern frontier taking up arms 
for the British. He served the cause with 


his 





great fidelity and efficiency until the battle 
of Plattsburgh, where he was wounded. 
His journal kept during that period is of 
great historic value. 

When Mr. ‘Williams left the military 
service he re-entered upon the more con- 
genial duties as a missionary among the 
Iroquois, first with the Oneidas at their 
ancient home and afterward at their 
settlement in the far West. He finally 
took orders in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and became a favorite in his 
sphere of Bishop Hubert. He was al- 
ways the trusted friend of the Red Man 
in secular as well as in spiritual affairs; 
and he was specially active and helpful 
to them at the time of the removal of 
the Oneidas from New York to Green Bay. 
At the latter place he married a well- 
educated young woman of mingled French 
and Indian blood, and continued for 
years to serve his Divine Master and those 
whom he regarded as his kindred in 
race. 

Hints had been given to Mr. Wil- 
liams from time to time, by various per- 
sons that he was a native of 
Europe and high born; but these things 
did not disturb the tranquillity of his na- 
ture, or cool his zeal for promoting the 
spiritual welfare of his pagan brethren. 
Finally, in 1841, he received a revelation 
concerning himself from an exalted hu- 
man source which startled him, and 
ever afterward gave him pain whenever 
it was recalled. 

In the month of October, 1841, Mr. 
Williams was at Mackinac on his way to 
Green Bay. A steam-boat arrived from 
Buffalo, having on board the young Prince 
de Joinville, son of King Louis Philippe, 
of France, with his attendants. The 
prince and the missionary embarked on 
the same steam-boat for Green Bay. Soon 
after the vessel left Mackinac the prince 
inquired of the captain concerning a Rev. 
Mr. Williams, of Green Bay. Informed 
that he was on board, the prince expressed 
a desire to be introduced to the clergy- 
man. When the captain mentioned the 
request to Mr. Williams (whom he well 
knew), and said he couldn't imagine why 
the prince wished to become acquainted 
with him, Mr. Williams laughingly re- 
plied: 

‘**Oh, 'm a great man, and great men 
will seek me out.” 

He had no suspicion of the deep mean- 
ing of his words then spoken in jest. 

“Present my compliments to the 
prince,” said Mr. Williams, *‘and say I 
put myself entirely at his disposal, and 
will be pleased to accede to whatever may 
be his wishes in the matter.” 

Mr. Williams was sitting on a barrel at 
the time. The captain soon brought the 
prince to him, who on seeing him seemed 
startled. He turned pale, and with quiv- 
ering lips he took him by the hand and 
addressed him in the most respectful 
manner. The attention paid to him by 
the prince during the voyage astonished 
the simple missionary, his fellow-passen- 
gers and the prince’s attendants. The 
two men conversed chiefly of the past 
French dominion in America, and the aid 
generously extended to the Americans by 
the French in their struggle for indepen- 
dence. The prince spoke of the French 
Revolution, and eulogized the character 
of Louis XVI. On their arrival at Green 
Bay the young man solicited a private in- 
terview with Mr. Williams at the hotel 
where the French party were to tarry. 

The third and most important act in 
the drama opened in a private room in 
the hotel at Green Bay. The prince, alone 
with the missionary, said: 

“You have been accustomed, sir, to 
consider yourself a native of this country; 
but you are not. You are of foreign de- 
seent. You were born in Europe, sir, and, 
incredible as it may at first seem to you, 
you are the son of a king. There ought 
to be much consolation to you to know 
this fact. You havesuffered a great deal, 
and have been brought very low, but you 
have not suffered more than my father, 
who was long in exile and in poverty in 
this country; but there is this difference 
between him and you that he was all 
along aware of his high birth whereas 
you have been spared the knowledge of 
your origin.” 





Mr. Williams was greatly astonished, 
and expressed the conviction that the 
young prince was mistaken. 

‘*T have ample means in my possession,” 
said the prince, ‘‘to convince you that I 
am not mistaken.” 

He then took from his trunk and laid 
upon a table adocument written in French 
and English upon parchment, also a pen, 
ink and wax, and a seal of the royal 
Bourbon dynasty of France. He re- 
quested Mr. Williams to read the docu- 
ment carefully, which he did several 
times. It consisted of a sclemn agree- 
ment to abdicate the throne of France in 
favor of Louis Philippe, by ‘‘ Charles 
Louis, the son of Louis XVI, who is 
styled Louis XVII, King of France and 
Navarre,” with all accompanying names 
and titles of honor according to the cus- 
toms of the old French monarchy, to- 
gether with a minute specification, in 
legal phraseology, of the conditions and 
provisos upon which the abdication was 
made. These conditions were, in sub- 
stance, that a princely establishment 
should be secured to Mr. Williams either 
in this country or in France, at his 
option, and that Louis Philippe would 
pledge himself, on his part, to secure the 
restoration, or an equivalent for it, of all 
the private proverty of the royal family 
rightfully belonging to him, which had 
been confiscated in France during the 
Revolution, or in any way got into other 
hands. The pen was before the mission- 
ary wherewith he might sign the docu- 
ment, also the wax and royal seal to 
ratify it. 

Mr. Williams considered the matter 
thoughtfully for several hours. He ac- 
cepted as true the revelation of the 
dignity given him by his birth. The 
sight of the seal of his royal father, 
placed before him for such a purpose by a 
member of the Orleans family, stirred his 
indignation. He finally said to the prince, 
calmly but firmly: 

‘* Whatever may be the final conse- 
quences to myself, I feel that I cannot be 
the instrument of bartering away, with 
my own hand, the rights pertaining to 
my birth and sacrificing the interests of 
my family, and that I can only give you 
the answer which De Provence gave to 
the Ambassador of Napoleon at Warsaw: 
‘Though I am in poverty and exile, I 
will not sacrifice my honor.’” 

These unexpected words stirred up the an- 
ger of the young prince, and in a vehement 
voice he accused Mr. Williams of ingrati- 
tude in rejecting the overtures of his 
father, the king, who, he said, had been 
actuated more by feelings of kindness 
and pity for the exile than by any other 
consideration, since his claim to the 
throne of France rested upon an entirely 
different basis to that of the missionary, 
namely, not of hereditary descent but of 
popular election. 

Mr. Williams retorted with equal vehe- 
mence, saying: 

‘* By your disclosures you have put me 
in the position of a superior. I must as- 
sume that position and frankly say that 
my indignation has been stirred by the 
memory that one of the family of Orleans 
had imbrued his hands in the blood of 
my father, and that another now wishes 
to obtain from me an abdication of the 
throne.” 

When Mr. Williams spoke of his supe- 
riority the young prince became respect- 
ful, and as they parted for the night he 
desired the missionary to reconsider the 
proposal of his father. They met the 
next day, when Mr. Williams reiterated 
his decision. 

‘*Though we part, I hope we part 
friends,” said the prince. They never saw 
each other again. 

For years after this interview, Mr. Wil- 
liams gave very little thought to the 
subject, until he received a letter from a 
friend conveying trustworthy information 
that an aged Frenchman named Belanger, 
known to have been an artist attached to 
the court of the regent, had just died 
(January, 1848) in New Orleans, and that 
on his death-bed he confessed that he 
secretly brought the Dauphin to America 
and placed him among Indians in North- 
ern New York. Was he the De Jardine 
at Albany in 1795? 
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It is known from various sources that 
Belanger was the last person seen with 
the Dauphin, while alive,in the apart- 
ment in which it was said the young 
prince died, This intelligence disturbed 
Mr. Williams somewhat, but his earnest- 
ness in his missionary work absorbed his 
constant attention. 

The fourth and last act in the drama 
opens ona steam-boat on Lake Champlain, 
in 1851, where Mr. Williams and the Rev. 
John H. Hanson, also a clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, first met. 
Mr. Hanson had long been familiar with 
the name of Mr. Williams as a faithful 
missionary of the Church, and had also 
been much interested in occasional public 
statements concerning the mystery of his 
birth and childhood. This subject was 
the staple of their conversation until they 
parted at the wharf at Burlington. 

Mr. Williams assured Mr. Hanson that 
he had been slow to believe in the truth 
of the assertions concerning his high 
birth, and that the subject was always 
painful to him; but finding his compan- 
ion exceedingly anxious to know some- 
thing trastworthy about the matter, he 
related the strange circumstances (and 
many more) concerning the mystery of 
his life, which I have given in this paper. 

Mr. Hanson was deeply impressed by 
this interview. He repeated the strange 
story t>» many intelligent gentlemen. 
Hon. John C. Spencer, of Albany, had 
heard it from the lips of Mr. Williams 
himself, and was equally impressed by it. 
When Mr. Hanson repeated it to the Rev. 
Dr. Hawkes and Dr. John W. Francis, of 
New York, they became greatly inter- 
ested in the matter. Dr. Francis recalled 
the recollections of a dinner-party he at- 
tended at the house of Dr. Hosack. many 
years before (1816) at which the Count 
d’Angiey and M. Genet, a former ambas- 
sador of the French (revolutionary) Re- 
public, were guests. The conversation 
having turned on the Dauphin, M. Genet 
said: 

‘*Gentlemen, the Dauphin of France is 
not dead, but was brought to America, 
and is among the Indians in Western New 
York.” 

Mr. Hanson sought fuller information 
by correspondence with Mr. Williams; 
and, in October. 1852, he visited his mis- 
sion station near St. Regis, but failed to 

In De- 
cember, Mr. Williams was in New York 
City, and remained there several weeks, 
during which time a thorough invesiiga- 
tion of the subject of his life history was 
made by several gentlemen who had be- 
come deeply interested in it. Mr. Han- 
son was the most earnest and persistent. 
Books, documents, statements of living 
persons, affidavits anil evidence of every 


see him because of his absence. 


kiad concerning the Dauphin—his person, 
his features, scars made by uicers and in- 
oceulation for the small-pox were collected 


and were compared with the person of 
Mr. Williams and found to agree in 
every case. Portraits of the Bourbon 


family were compared with the living 


features of Mr. Williams. Everything 
was done to discover the truth. Most of 
the investizators were satisfied of the 


identity of the Dauphin and Eleazar Wil- 
liams. The latter seemed to be the lexst 
concerned in the investigation. 

By Mr. Williams's the facts 
which Mr. Hanson had gathered were ar- 
ranged by him and publisned in Putnam’s 
Monthly Magazine the startling 
question already mentioned. Proots were 
given that the Daupiin did not die in 
France; that he was brought to America; 
that his sister the Duchess d’Angouléme 
said, in 1807, that he was alive and in 
America; the ethnological proofs that 
Eleazar Williams was not of Indian par- 
entige; the affidavit of his fuster-mother 
thet he was an adopted child; extracts 
from his journal.in which he recorded in 
detail his conference with the 
Prince de Joinville, at Green Bay, at the 
time of the occurrence,and 2 host of other 
corroborative testimony. 

This publication created intense and 
wniversal interest. A copy of the maga- 
zine containing Mr. Hanson’s papers and a 
portrait of Mr. Williams was sent to the 
prince, then in exile at Claremont, Eng- 


consent, 


with 





secret 


Mr. Putnam’s agent in London, in which 
he said that late in 1841, ** being at Macki- 
nac, and,embarking on a steam-boat for 
Green Bay, he accidentally met a passen- 
ger who resembled the porirait in the 
magazine, but whose name he had for- 
gotten; that they had talked much about 
the old French Dominion in North Amer- 
ica; that he told the prince that his 
mother an Indian woman and 
his father was of French descent; and 
that he and the ‘‘ passenger” bad some 
personal intercourse at Green Bay. He 
declared that every statement concern- 
ing the secret conference at Green Bay 
was false, and referred to a book then re- 
cently prepared and published by Beau- 
chesne, in which were given circumstan- 
tial details of the person, childhood and 
death of the Dauphin. 

Here was raised a question of veracity 
between a young prince and a venerable 
missionary. 

There is ample proof that the Prince 
de Joinville did not meet Eleazar Williams 
by accident, but that he earnestly sought 
him, and was on his way to Green Bay to 
have a personal conference with him when 
they met on a steam-boat. On his way 
from New York the prince had made fre- 
quent inquiries about Mr. Williams—his 
whereabouts and his personal appear- 
ance, and had declared his anxiety 
to meethim. One of his then attendants 
said to George Sumner (brother of the 
senator), several years afterward: 


was 


‘““There was something very singular in 
the American trip of the prince, who went 
out of his way to meet an old man among 
the Indians, who had very much of a Bour, 
bon aspect, and who was spoken of as a son 
of Louis XVI.” 
Concerning the secret interview none 
but the missionary and the Prince were 
competent to speak. We have the cir- 
cumstantial evidence of the journal of 
the former in which the record of it was 
made at the time of the occurrence, and 
the universal testimony of all who knew 
the venerable missionary as to his in- 
tegrity. veracity, unselfishness, simplic- 
ity and guilelessness of character, and his 
utter lack of ambition for a more exalted 
station on the earth than that of a faith- 
ful servant of Christ, doing his Mas- 
ter’s business in humble faith. Opposed 
to this unimpeachable testimony is the 
simple denial of the interview by a young 
prince of twenty-three, deeply interested 
in discrediting the statement of the mis- 
sionary, and his appeal to a notoriously 
untrustworthy book concerning the death 
of the Dauphin, which had been prepared 
for the purpose of strengthening the 
claim of the Orleans family to the throne 
of France, from which it had recently been 
driven. Theairin Europe was then full of 
rumors which inspired the Legitimists with 
hope that the Dauphin was alive and in 
Americe. 
It may be asked, What motive could 
have impelled Louis Philippe,then king, to 
send his son to meet the humble mission- 
ary, and to revealto him the important 
seerct thet he was, de jure, a king; but 
without a throne? He was impelled by a 
most powerful motive—self-preservation. 
Royalists regerded the * citizen king ” 
as one stained with illegitimacy and the 
crime of usurpation, while the Bonapart- 
ists were aspiring for the restoration of 
the empire with ascion of the imperial 
family at head. The ultra-likerals 
were panting for a republic. Thus the 
foundations of the Orleans dynasty were 
made unstable. To strengthen it Louis 
Philippe was masquerading as a lofty pa- 
triot. To soothe the Bonapartists he had 
caused the remains of the Emperor to be 
brought from St. Helena aad interred at 
Paris. To soothe the Legitimists he would 
now bring home from exile their long- 
lost prince, Louis XVII, whom he had 
sought and found in the wilds of Ameri- 
ca, but whor, unfitted for political life 
in France by his religion, his language, 
his habits and his training, he would now 
restore to his people in the attitude of 
a grateful prince, who had given all his 
power to his noble and generous benefac- 
tor. 
Thus the clever Orleanist attempted to 
play a part in life’s drama that should ex- 


its 





land. He soon addressed a long letter to 





himself and family a stable dynasty, and 
emblazon his name on the pages of his- 
tery as the generous friend of all classes 
of the people of France. 

In Europe the matter would have stirred 
the nations had the supposed Dauphin 
been there. Inthis country it was only a 
‘*nine-days wonder,” and soon ceased to 
attract attention. Hosis of thoughtful 
men and women, made acquainted with 
the character of the missionary and with 
the testimony concerning his identity, be- 
lieved that Eleazar Williams was the last 
prince of the House of Bourbon; while 
uninformed and flippant critics of the 
press, preferring the word of a prince to 
that of a Christian pastor, assailed the 
innocent old man as an impostor, and 
embittered the remainder of his days. 
About five years after the revelations con- 
cerning him, the good missionary sank 
into the grave in worldly poverty and ob- 
scurity, and has been forgotten, leaving 
the question unanswered— 

‘* He ve we a Bourbon among us?" 
Dover PLIANS, N.Y. 
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FRENCH PICTURES AND AMERI- 
CAN COLLECTORS. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


AsIsaid last week, M. Durand-Gréville 
(in an article on American picture-collec- 
tions in the July number of the Gazette 
des Beaux Arts) makes rather patronizing 
explanations of the fact that we own so 
many of the masterpieces of modern French 
art and seems to try in vain io hide the full 
extent of the sorrow—nay, the vexation ii 

causes him. Itthe history of the acquisi 

tion of these pictures had been different we 
might beirritated by his attitude; but re- 
membering what cause the French nation 
has to be mortified when it thinks of them, 
we can but thank him for the courteous in- 
teution of his words. If he feels it needful 
to protest that it was not ‘‘ merely chance” 
which made us the owners of so many of 
Millet’s masterpieces, there are other French 
critics, we remember, wlio insist that it was 
merely chance, or something worse—pure 
extravagance, orthe desire for display, or 
the wish to “get the better’’of French 
amateurs. And if he lays perhaps too 
much streas upon the personal influence of 
Villiam Hunt in popularizing Millet in 
this country, we appreciate how difficult it 
would be for any Frenciiman frankly to 
acknowledge that the chief reason why we 
have his pictures is that we wanted them 
when few other people did, and that we 
still want them more than any one else 
does. M. Durand-Gréville’s constant effort 
is to be entirely fair; and though he is a lit- 
tle biased by natural regrets and by that 
self-complacency with regard to matters of 
‘culture’ which characterizes all his na 
tion—often more justifiably than here—we 
still may read between his linesa fuller 
acknowledgment of our priority in appre- 
ciation than he actually expresses. If on 
one page he rather grudgingly says that 
other Americans may have had taste enough 
to understand and value Millet at the same 
time with Mr. Hunt, on another he shows 
that at least one certainly had—Mr. Martin 
Brimmer, who bought the “ ifarvesters” 
directly from the Salon of 1853, and ordered 
various pictures and drawings of the artist 
himself. To this name be might have added 
that of Mr. Shaw. He leuds his collection 
very highly, but does net tell wnen it was 
formed. It is, [ feel sure, 


ors 


the richest col- 


lection of Millets in the world and it was 
formed at Barbizon in Millet’s lifetime. 
The truth is that no fact could be more 


clearly estsblished than that Armericans ap- 
preciated Millet before his fellow-country- 
men did. In the doubtless 
counted a proof of their barbarism in mat- 
ters of art. But to-day i* is couuted so good 
aproof of trueinsight and of the percep- 
tion of the highest, least obvious, mest last- 
ing and precious qualities art, that 
Frenchmen deliberately make blind their 
eyes that they may not sec it. It does not 
in the least alter the matter if Hunt or any 
other individual should be 
strong personal influence. 
ence was tried by Millet’s few French ad- 
mireis at the same time. But neither Sen- 
sier nor Rousseau could persuade the French 
public to do whatthe American public was 
persuaded to do. 
From the early fifties until to-day the 
same movement has gone on, gathering not 


fifties, if we 


in 


credited with 
Personal influ- 





tinguish all opposing parties, secure to 


tures not of Millet only but of Rousseau, 
Corot, Diaz, Troyon, Courbet and all the 


other great Frenchmen whose names were 
so long in winning recognition at home, 
have come to us in numbers, not their in- 
ferior works only (though, of course, many 
of these too, and actual forgeries with 
them), but many of their very best works; 
and we have wanted them so much that we 
have been willing to pay any price for them 
—whici last is the fact used by certain 
French writers as an argument to prove 
that we heve not really wanted them at all 
—that all we have wented was to spend 
our money aud to rob them! Surely it was 
not poverty which allowed them to be 
robbed. Surely the Government might 
have assisted private individuals to retain 
these emigrating masterpieces had it 
chosen. But it has not chosen—and this is 
the real fact which makes our transatlantic 
critics so sore. If our imaginations are 
strong enough to picture a stete of things 
in which our own Government should ad- 
dress itself to forming great public collec- 
tions of modern works, are we not very sure 
that it would begin with the works of those 
artists [ have But the 
French Government does so address itself, 
and these artists are its own sons, and yet 
practically, none of their works (except m 
the case of Courbet) are in the possession 
of the French people. The very last places 
one would search for their 
ability are the great galleries 
of Louvre and Luxembourg. 
Auction sales succeed another, some 
of the masterpieces they otier go into private 
French keeping; one or two go to England, 
many to America, but to the French people 
none. It is nei for want of preaching, teach- 
ing, pleading and lamenting on the part of 
the critics. Their outcries have been fre- 
quent, prolonged, and bitter. M. Durand- 
Gréville in the article now 
before and in the same magazine, M. 
Michel again repeats them with reference to 
the recent Paris exhibition of Millet’s 
works. “It has been,” he says, ‘‘ with 
these precious pictures {of Millet’s| as with 
so many of Rousseau’s and of Corot’s which 
we might have had for a ot bread, 
which we are no longer rich enough to buy, 
and whith must be absent forever from the 
great Room of Modern Art now at last open 
in the Louvre.”’ Itis the natural reaction 
of such regrets, I repeat, which makes them 
so impatient with us Americans who once 
parted gladly with our morsels of bread and 
are now rich enough to afford to keep what 
we have got, and steadily to increase our 
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. Durand-Gréville is certainly right in 
saying that the average level of taste is less 
high in this country than in France. But 
| all signs tend toShow that it is rather be- 
cause of our lesser opportunities for self-cul- 
ture than of any native inferiority in en- 
cowment. We have had scarcely any exam- 
ples of the noblest phases of art to study and 
scarcely any competent teachers to instruct 
us. But when we do see things, when we 
are told things, we show, I think, a singu- 
larly quick and wide receptiveness, The 
most ‘‘Philistine”’ of traits is, not to be ig- 
norant—that is an accident; but to be nar- 
row—that is aquality. And ofall the publics 
of to-day ours shows,I think,the least narrow 
ness, We were extremely ignorant when 
the works of the great modern Frenchmen 
were first introduced to us, and they were 
extremely unlike any of the few things we 
had learned to know and prize. Yet how 
quickly we learned to appreciate them, and 
how cuickly ever since we have been inter- 
ested in each new development, in each new 
master! It is true that we have accepted 
much that is bad with what is good, and 
fallen in with fads and ecceutricities as well 
with really precious novelties; but 
not to anextent which need be thought dis- 
graceful. We have soon given up the fads, 
and are gradually secing the worthlessnessof 
what is bad, while wecling to the good and 
love it better year by year. Lesser men 
have been admired, and then fallen out of 
sight, but who can say that we think less of 
Millet than we did in the fifties, or prize 
Corot less now that he is no longer a nov- 
elty? Our faithfulness to our elder gods, 
and our willingness to ¢ 


as 


msider the claims 
of new aspirants are practically acknowl- 
edged by those men whose fingers are most 
sensitive to the beat of a publie’s pulse—by 
the dealers in pictures at Lome and abroad. 
They know that nothing is too good for 





Ameviea to-day, and that nothing good is 
either too old For example, it 
seemed worth while to a Parisian dealer to 
bring out not long ago a large collection of 
the very best works of the new *‘Impres- 
sionist’’ school. His judgment was indorsed 
by the number of sales he effected, and if 
the people at large did not appreciate this 


or too Dew. 





losing strength. Year by year more pic- 





singular, and to them mysterious kind of 
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work, can more be said for the Parisian 
public? Ourcircle of intelligent, instructed, 
amateurs is, of course, a great deal smalley 
than the Parisian circle, and it seems small- 
er than it really is because its units are so 
widely scattered; but I do not believe it is 
less intelligent, I think it is even more open 
to new impressions, more quick, more cath- 
olically-minded; and outside of it lies an 
immense circle of nascent amateurs, of per- 
sons who are still ignorant, still crude, but 
who appreciate good things when they see 
them with astonishing rapidity, and who 
are infinitely eager to develop their latent 
taste. 

One striking example of American dis- 
crimination as contrasted with French 
indifference might have been but is not 
cited by M. Durand-Gréville. In speaking 
of Mr. Walters’s rich collections in Balti- 
more he does not mention the roomful of 
Bonvin’s water-colors. (Perhaps he did not 
see it as it is not always shown when the 
main gallery is opened.) This artist is now 
universally acknowledged to be not only 
distinguished but absolutely unique as a 
painter of flowers on a small scale and of 
delicate bits of rustic scenery with floral 
foregrounds, while his little interiors with 
figures are equally prized. Not only is there 
nothing better or quite as good in the same 
way as his work—there is absolutely noth- 
ing like it. Yet all his water-colors with 
the exception of a very, very few are in this 
American collection where they are num- 
bered by scores; and most of them were 
bought long ere his name was known at 
all. 


Sanitary. 


SANITARY SUBJECTS IN THE 
MEDICAL CONGRESS. 


HYGIENE and medical science and art are 
so closely allied that such a body as that 
which has just been meeting at Washing- 
ton is quite as much identified with the san- 
itary interests of our country as it is with 
the welfare of the medical profession. As 
disappointing as the Congress was in some 
respects it nevertheless brought together 
numbers of educated men and elicited 
papers and discussions of much interest. 
Secretary Bayard in his eloquent address of 
welcome had no more important sentences 
than these that recognized it ‘‘as the guar- 
dian of the sanitation of the nations,’”’ and 
that expressed the conviction that ‘‘ science 
should be restricted as often as possible to 
sounding the alarm for Nature to hasten to 
our defense,” rather than to have to give us 
over to the powers of active medication. It 
was curious and interesting to note how 
much the sixteen sections not directly relat- 
ing to sanitary science and art had to say on 
this subject. In all the departments of sur- 
gery the prevention of diseases and the use 
of aseptic and antiseptic methods come up 
for large consideration. In practical medi- 
cine the prevention or limitation of disease 
was discussed almost as much asits treat- 
ment. Theable but theoretical address of 
the physiologist, Dr. Flint, and its vagaries 
on alcohol will in due time receive full no- 
tice from students of alimentation and 
dietetics. 

The address of Professor Semmola, of 
Naples, on the Relations of Bacteriology, 
deserved great consideration, not only for 
the brilliant ability of its author and his 


elocution and emphasis, but because it 
urged a halt as to too rapid generali- 
zation in respect of the relations of 


bacteria or microphytes to disease. He 
showed how few, after all, of the mi- 
crobes have been identified as having 


causal relation to disease, and urged that 
until we could distinguish between inju- 
rious and barmless or necessary germs we 
had made but little progress. Plants not 
differing morphologically are often edible 
or poisonous as modified by cultivation or 
soil and we need to know more of analogous 
influences on germs. We had better attend 
more to soils or bodies and follow the hy- 
gienist who says “preserve your health, 
conserve your strength,” for these are the 
best germicides. 

In the department on Diseases of Children 
the paper of Professor Vaughan on The Use 
of Cow’s Milk in the Feeding of Children 
and that of Professor Leeds on The Nu- 
trition of Infants, had directly to do with 
questions of alimentation that concern the 
prevention of sickaess. No doubt much of 
the evil that results from milk is caused by 
the changes it undergoes, The paper of 
Professor Vaughan had many directions as 
to the preparation of milk and its protec- 
tion from fermentive changes. 

This section was one of the best in its 
outline, and some of the work done in it is 
of very great value. The prevention of 





disease in children is the fundamental 
thought and purpose of practical hygiene, 
and is already beginning to show its effect 
in securing greater vigor and in prolonging 
human life. 

But it is tothe section of Public and In- 
ternational Hygiene that we would natural- 
ly look for the best results of sanitary 
knowledge and practice. Unfortunately, its 
administration did not command the co-op- 
eration of leading sanitarians in general, and 
so it had to depend for its resources upon 
many whose names were unfamiliar. Those 
who knew something of Sanitary progress 
abroad, were glad to see Dr. Grant (Bey) of 
Cairo, and Dr. Seaton of England. Most of 
those announced to read papers did not put 
in an appearance. But had there been noth- 
ing else, the paper of Dr. Freire of Rio de 
Janeiro, and his modest and forcible presen- 
tation of facts in evidence as to the Etiology 
and Prophylaxis of Yellow Fever would have 
served to make its work respectable. This 
young physician and Professor of Chemistry 
has with zeal and assiduity practiced inocu- 
lation with the yellow bacillus, and presents 
himself to his medical brethren for the 
closest review of his facts and his methods. 
He answered inquiries as to details in a can- 
did manner. and seemed only to be seeking 
for saving truth. The impression made was 
such that the section reported to the gene- 
ral Congress resolutions urging different 
countries to a close investigation into the 
prevention of yellow fever by the use of his 
methods. 

Dr. Bell, of New York, had as his befitting 
subject, the history and practical applica- 
tion of disinfection by steam—a theme about 
which he knows more by actual practice 
than any other authority. Dr. Reed, of 
Ohio, furnished a very valuable paper on the 
sanitary inspection of railroad and passen- 
gercars. Instead of spending time on the 
need thereof, he fully outlined what meth- 
ods should be pursued. We shall have oc- 
casion at some future time to recur to his 
recommendations, as it is a subject greatly 
neglected. 

The paper of Dr. Seaton was valuable to 
American health officers, as showing the 
weak and the strong points of the Eng- 
lish system. The section of Climatol- 
ogy and Demography had been well 
worked up, and secured several good 
papers which would have been in their 
place in the former section. From sev- 
eral sections were the friends of special 
health resorts demonstrating the several 
advantages of their own localities, mineral 
springs, etc. 

The papers which most attracted our at- 
tention were, The Relations of Certain 
Meteorological Conditions to Acute Diseases 
of the Lungs and Air-passages, by Dr. Ba- 
ker, of Michigan; House Atmospheres, or 
Artificial Climate, by Dr. Bryce, of Toronto, 
Canada; and The Effects of Different Cli- 
matic Attributes on Pthisis, by Dr. C. Den- 
ison, of Denver, Col.; and The Essential 
Characteristics of Climate, by Dr. C. 
Smart, U.S. A. As a whole, the Congress 
stood for as much progress in preventive as 
it did in therapeutic medicine. The huge 
volumes will, ere long, be in print, and the 
ready winnower, who can separate the chaff 
from the wheat, will find enough of the lat- 
ter to command his attention. 





Biblical Research. 
VESTIGES OF JOB IN THE HAU- 
RAN. 

Pror. T. K. CHEYNE has recently con- 
tributed to the exposition of the Old Testa- 
ment a volume entitled ‘‘Job and Solo- 
mon,” in which he advocates for the Book 
of Job an age later than the time of Solo- 
mon, on the ground of indications,exhibited 
or presupposed on every page of the poem, 
of a more advanced stage of society and 
greater maturity of the national intellect. 
Its date, he thinks, can scarcely be earlier 
than the era of Jeremiah. And as to its 
place of composition, he allows it to be not 
at allimprobable that the home of the au- 
thor was some locality on the east or south- 
east of Palestine. Inscriptions recently 
discovered have shown that the neighbors 
of the Israelites spoke a language only dia- 
lectically differing from Hebrew, and that 
tribes farther south used an Aramaic dialect 
strongly tinged with Arabisms. By anal- 
ogy, therefore, it is probable that the devi- 
ations trom normal Hebrew occurring in 
Job are due to the fact that its author, 
though a genuine Israelite, had his home in 
one of the border districts of the Holy 
Land, where the vocabulary was tinged by 
dialectic usage. 

With this argument from the language of 
the Book, it may be of interest to compare 
the voices of tradition and landmarks of 





geography for the home of Job existing in 
the Haurag to-day. Herr Gottlieb Schu- 
macher has recently collected the names 
which might warrant the identification of 
that part of the Haurfn called the Jaulan 
with that spoken of in the Bible as the Land 
of Uz. 

Next to the head of the Lake of Gennes- 
aret,lies the village of Nawa. 

About three miles north of Naw4 stands 
the site of Sheikh Sa’ad, a spot where, from 
olden times, the memory of Job has been 
held especially sacred. The earliest monas- 
tery erected here, in veneration of this spot 
as the home of Job, was raised as far back 
as the middle of the third century of the 
Christian era by Amal, a Jefnide king. The 
ruined walls of the monastery of Job, Deir 
Ayfb, at the present moment, repaired and 
rebuilt, have been turned into barracks, as 
a portion of the buildings composing the 
Seat of the Governor of the Hauran, 
who seems to be like minded with the 
patriarch of old in selecting this spot as the 
choicest in the country for residence, giving 
it, as a suburb of Sheikh Sa’ad, the name of 
Merkez, or ‘‘ the Center.’’ Over the southern 
door of the Deir a lintel remains sculptured 
with a Greek cross and the Greek letters 
Alpha and Omega, proving that the original 
building must have been a Christian struc- 
ture. 

Not far away occurs the Makfim Ayfb, or 
Grave of Job—a rectangular edifice forty- 
five feet long by twenty-seven wide. Its in- 
terior is divided into two apartments, the 
smaller being the inner sanctuary and con- 
taining two graves, one, that of Job, lying 
on the south, and the other, that of his wife, 
lying on the north. These graves are long 
and narrow, built up with stones to the 
hight of a couple of feet and plastered over. 
Rags of different colors, fastened on sticks, 
left by visitors, almost cover the tombs. 

At the southeastern extremity of the long, 
low hillon which the village is built, and 
elevated about forty feet above the sur- 
rounding plain, is the Weli Sakhret Aydb, 
or the Rock of Job. It stands in a rectan- 
gular Jam’iah, or mosque, measuring forty- 
three feet from north to south, and thirty- 
three from east to west within. Its roof is 
supported by columns and pilasters, con- 
nected by pointed arches, each with a key- 
stone inthe crown. Atthe farther end a 
niche in the wall is flanked by two beauti- 
ful pillarsof white marble, and under the 
first central arch in front of this niche, 
rises the sacred stone, the Rock of Job, the 
Sakbret Ayfib. Here, the legend relates, 
Job sat when he was leprous, and received 
his friends. The Rock is a monolith’of ba- 
salt, seven feet high, and about four feet 
broad; across the middle it is split by a 
horizontal crack, and on its surface are 
markings somewhat resembling letters. A 
small circular depression exists in the up- 
per part near the right-hand corner. The 
stone is undoubtedly a relic of antiquity, 
and without question honestly inherits its 
sacred character. 

At the foot of the hill lies the Bath of 
Job, the Hamman Ayfib. This is another 
square building, having a modern upper 
part covered over by a large cupola. From 
a spring which rises near by an open chan- 
nel conducts water through the yard to the 
bath, where it gushes out into a tank inthe 
floor. Itis reputed tohave healing virtues, 
and to be the identical fountain in which Job 
washed himself when suffering from his 
disease. The structure certainly is ancient, 
being built in the old Haur4n style of 
architecture, very simple, with large hewn 
and unhewn stones, and with very thick 
walls. It is greatly venerated by both 
Fellahin and Bedawin, who flock to it in 
great numbers. 

In the north-western part of the Jaulan 
Herr Schumacher discovered a ruin styled 
Beidar Uz, “the threshing-floor of Uz,” 
which appears to retain perfectly the name 
of the country of Job. 

A little to the east of ed-Dera’a lies a vil- 
lage called en-Na’eimeh, which Herr Schu- 
macher considers may have been the home 
of Job’s friend Zophar the Naamathite. 

The district of ez-Zuweit, east of Jebel 
Ajlfin, he takes to be the place from whence 
came another friend, Bildad the Shuhite. 

Taken collectively such vestiges form a 
powerful argument for the Hauran as the 
home of Job, and the place where the book 
of Job was written; and we are inclined to 
think Herr Schumacher does not overstate 
the matter when he says: 

“These names and traditions,to my mind, 
furnish strong presumptive evidence that the 


country of Western Hauran—which must be 
held to include a portion of the center of the 
present Jaulan—represents the biblical Land of 
Us.” 





Misses DoRA READ GOODALE and Elaine 
Goodale will spend the coming winter at 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BEARD, JouN E., ord. in Liberty, Neb. 

EYERS, Joun, Clinton, accepts call to 
Three Rivers, Mass. 

GRIFFITH, D. W., Orion, I11., accepts call 
to Nebraska City, Neb. 

JAMES, OWEN, accepts call to Hatboro, 
Penn. 

ae ~ “a D, [RAS., ord. at Deep Rapids, 

ak. 





McNEMER, A. N., Hanesville, Ky., accepts 
call to Cairo, Ill. 


OLIVER, JouN, Chicago, called to Mus- 
kegon, Il. 


SAGE, J. H., removes from Georgetown to 
Groton, N. Y. 


SWEET, S. E., Ashland, Wis., resigns. 


THAYER, HERBERT E., ord. pastor in Hop- 
kinton, N. H 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANDREWS, HERBERT M., supplies at 
Peacham, Vt. 


BRADLEY, GEorRGE S., Fontanelle, Ia., 
called to Hudson, Mich. 

BROWN, A. L., accepts call to Springfield, 
Minn. 

CARLETON, EpwIn H., Myron and Cres- 
bard, accepts call to Revello, Dak. 

CARTER, ELIJAH, Sherburne, accepts call 
to Madison and Dawson, Minn. 

CARTER, NATHAN F., Quechee, Vt., ac- 
cepts call to So. Deerfield, Mass. 

CATE, GEORGE H., Minneapolis, Minn., ac- 
cepts call to Traverse City, Mich. 

CROWE, 8. J., Bristolville and N. Bloom- 
field, O., accepts a position in a Presby- 
terian college, at New Brighton, Penn. 

EGELSTON, WILLIAM R., Westmoreland, 
called to Waushara, Kan. 

ELLSWORTH, Joun S., Le Raysville, 
accepts call to Newark Valley’ 


com. EDWARD F., accepts call to Aurora, 


McNAMARA, J. E., ord. pastor in Pilgrim 
ch., Sioux City, Ia. 

PADDOCK, GEoRGE E., called to Fair- 
mount, Minn. 

PRUCHA, JOHN, called to labor forthe Bo- 
hemians at St. Paul and other points in 
Minn., under A. H. M. S. 

RALSTON, EpwaArp S., Newport, Ky., 
called to South Lincoln, Neb. 

RICHARDSON, DANIEL W., called to Sud- 
bury, Mass. ; 

SCOTT, WILLARD, St. Mary’s Avenue 
ch., Omaha, Neb., called to Union ch., 
Boston, Mass. 

SHERMAN, EUGENE L., Sibley, called to 
Mayflower ch., Sioux City, Ia. 

SKINNER, EDWARD, Blue Rapids, called to 
Osborne, Kan. 

SMITH, Sis L., St. Louis, Mo., called to 
Vermontville, Mich. 

WRAY, ALFRED K., Hyde Park ch., St. 
Louis, Mo., accepts call to Kokomo, Ind. 

YORK, SAMUEL S., ord. evangelist in Wil- 
ton, Me. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


CUNNINGHAM, R. H., removes from Mt. 
Sterling to Columbus, O. 

GARLEY, R. R., called to Minerva, O. 

HILLIS, W. H., Carlinville, [ll., called to 
Lyons, Kan. 

HOVEY, Gero. L., Lakewood, N. J., died 
Aug. 19th. . 


HOOKE, R. H., removes from Hudson to 
Oakes, Dak. 

JESSUP, THEODORE F., Kendall, IL, ealled 
to Bloomfield, N. J. 

MARR, GEo. A., removes from Zellwood, 
Fla., to McEwensville, Penn. 

McCOY, J. N., removes from Trenton, II1., 
to Doylestown, O. 

MENDENHALL, H. G., removes from 
See, Penn., to Grand Falls, Dak. 

er. 

MILLER, W. H., Chateaugay, N. Y., called 
to Mingo, Penn. 

MUNRO, D. L., removes from West Bay 
City, Mich., to Stockton, Cal. 

NORTHROP, H. H., removes from Weque- 
tonsing to Flint, Mich. 

REMICK, N. B., Troy, called to Third ch., 
Albany, N. ¥. 

SWARTZ, W. P., late iestonenz to India, 
called to Fifth ch., Trenton, N. J. 

WALLACE, S. H., D.D., removes from 
Sharpsville, Penn., to Wooster, O. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BRAYSHAW, W.., resigns mission at St. 
—* ch., Prince George’s Co., 
Md. 


BROWN, E. P.,accepts charge of St. Paul’s, 
Minersville, Penn. 

DE LYON NICHOLS, C. W., has become as- 
sistant at St. Thomas’s New Haven, 
Conn. 

GORDON, Tuos. H., Glastonbury, Conn., 
accepts position in St. Paul’s parish, 
Baltimore, Md. 

PORTMESS, JoHN, Napa, accepts call to 
Cloverdale, Cal. 

PRENTISS, AUGUSTINE, resigns rectorship 
St. George’s Leadville, Col. 

RUSSELL, Epwin B., Paterson, N. J., has 
been appointed to the charge of St. 
James’s ch., Florence, Italy. 

YOUNG, C. M., accepts rectorship of St. 
Paul’s, Greenville, Ohio. 

WINNE, FREDERICK P., becomes assistant 
aa in Trinity ch., Watertown, 
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THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
OF THE PROMULGATION OF THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


BY CHARLES J. STILLE, LL.D., 
PROVOST OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA is above all things else 
an American city, and everything which 
appeals to the distinctive American ele- 
ment has always had her strong support 
and sympathy. There seems to have been 
a special fitness in her selection as the 
place where the celebration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the promulgation 
of the Constitution of the country should 
take place. Not only has she prospered 
with the rest of the country under the 
system of government established by the 
Constitution, but she has never ceased to 
be proud that that immortal charter of 
freedom had its birth within her borders. 
When the work of its framers was com- 
pleted in 1787, that event was celebrated 
by a pageant here such as had never been 
witnessed in this country. That cele- 
bration was designed not merely to hail 
the birth of the Constitution, but as a 
prophecy to foretell what the hopeful peo- 
ple here thought would be the future con- 
dition of the country under the new sys- 
tem. There seemed, therefore, a peculiar 
appropriateness in permitting the people 
of Philadelphia to prove to-day that their 
fathers were not “‘ false prophets.” 

But it was not intended by those who 
organized the celebration that it should 
have only a local or municipal signifi- 
cance. On the contrary, it was designed 
from the beginning that it should assume 
the importance of a national event, em- 
bodying and representing the reverence 
of the people of the whole country for 
the work of their fathers, and their pro- 
found thankfulness that they had been 
permitted to live under the Constitution 
which had been framed by them. Hence 
the first movement of those who organ- 
ized the plan was to invite the co-opera- 
tion of all the states in the work. They 
asked their governors to appoint commis- 
sioners who, after consultation, should 
decide as to the character of the proposed 
celebration, the proper measures to be 
taken to make it worthy of the occasion. 
These commissioners met here about two 
years ago, and after a free conference 
decided that the centennial anniversary 
of the promulgation of the Constitution 
should be celebrated in this city by a civic 
military parade, the main feature of which 
should be an attempt to represent the 
material progress made by the country 
during the last hundred years, and that 
public addresses by eminent men should 
be made on the occasion in commemora- 
tion of the event, and to perpetuate its 
memory. The hearty co-operation of 
many of the states was secured through 
their commissioners, but the details of the 
work of preparations for the great event 
were necessarily left to the management 
of a local committee. That this commit- 
tee worked hard and well, and with great 
intelligence, no one who witnessed the 
wonderful success of the imposing proces- 
sions on Thursday and Friday, and who 
knows how admirably they had planned 
for the reception and entertainment of 
strangers can doubt. We all feel here 
that our reputation for hospitality has 
been safe in their hands. 

The crowd, of course, was enormous— 
more than half a million of strangers are 
supposed to have been present—and the 
pressure to get good places to view the 
scene was at times simply terrific; yet 
among the characteristics of this display 
one of its most conspicuous and gratify- 
ing features was the general preservation 
of good order without any undue interfer- 
ence on the part of the police or the mili- 
tary. Drunken men were not to be seen, 
and rowdyism was conspicuous by its 
absence. To some thoughtful persons 
this behavior of the vast crowd seemed 
not the least of the lessons they had 
learned by the long practice of self-gov- 
ernment. Everybody seemed to be in 
good humor, thoroughly impressed with 
the wonders which they were called upon 
to look at, and each sharing in the pride 
and pleasure which they excited. 

The principal features of the display 
were the processions and the receptions. 





Thursday was assigned to the civic and 
industrial parade, and Friday to that of 
the military. On both days the weather 
was brilliantly fine. The civic and indus- 
trial parade was most imposing in its ex- 
tent and in the vast variety of objects 
exhibited in it;~but its chief feature, 
which was riever lost sight of by those 
who organized it, was the illustration of 
the extraordinary progress which has 
been made in every department of human 
industry during the last hundred years. 
This feature was conspicuous in every- 
thing displayed. The contrast between 
the rude processes of a century ago and 
the.. wonderful development which has 
been reached in agriculture, manufac- 
tures, mining and the mechanic arts was 
constantly brought before the spectator, 
and the effect was most striking and in- 
structive. This was perhaps the most 
interesting side of the display to most 
persons, as to them it served to show 
what the American genius could accom- 
plish when stimulated by the self-govern- 
ment which has been taught and prac- 
ticed under the Constitution. Indeed, the 
procession was so long and the variety of 
the objects displayed was so bewildering, 
that most persons became wearied in 
endeavoring to trace the improvements 
shown in each different branch of indus- 
try, and they were forced to be satisfied 
with the conviction that there had been 
marvelous improvement in this country 
in all the arts by which human skill and 
labor have overcome the forces of Nature. 

The military display was probably the 
finest which has been seen since the ter- 
munation of the War. It was peculiarly sig- 
nificant in this, that the occasion brought 
together soldiers from various states as 
distant as Maine and Louisiana, and the 
only rivalry between them seemed to be 
which should be best equipped and march 
most correctly. Pennsylvania sent about 
eight thousand of her National Guard 
from different parts of the state, and there 
were many regiments from other states, 
and particularly from New York. They 
showed wonderful proficiency in drill, 
and in marching as veteran soldiers do. 
The change in this respect since the War 
has been remarkable and most satisfac- 
tory. Most of the regiments have now 
adopted the plain, serviceable uniform of 
the United States infantry, much to the 
improvement of their soldier-like appear- 
ance. The troops were under the com- 
mand of General Sheridan, and they 
moved with an accuracy and military pre- 
cision, which ‘‘ left nothing to be desired.” 

The receptions to the President have 
been very numerous, and have been at- 
tended by many distinguished strangers as 
guests. The President, it need hardly be 
said, has been treated with the greatest 
respect and unbounded hospitality, while 
Mrs, Cleveland, it goes without saying, is 
a universal favorite,and there seems to 
be even a greater curiosity to catch a 
glimpse of her than to see the President 
himself. At some of these receptions the 
expressions of love and reverence for the 
Constitution are very noteworthy. Thus 
at the Catholic Historical Society, the or- 
ator, a well-known priest of this city, told 
his audience, after speaking of the won- 
derful prosperity of his Church here, that 
‘“‘under God, we must ascribe it to our 
glorious Constitution.” 

The commemorative discourse was de- 
livered by Justice Miller, of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on Sat- 
urday, in the State House yard under the 
shadow of the old building in which both 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution were framed. His address, as 
became the occasion, was historical in 
character and judicial in its tone rather 
than a specimen of popular oratory. The 
remarks of the President on this, as at all 
times when he was called upon to speak, 
were appropriate and in excellent taste. 
The religious service consisted of two 
prayers, one by Bishop Potter and a clos- 
ing one of benediction by Cardinal Gib- 
bons, both admirable. In the evening a 
grand banquet was given by eight learned 
societies here to the distinguished stran- 
gers, where we had speeches from the Pres- 
ident, from eminent foreigners, and from 
many men of national reputation from 
North and South, which, differing in 





many respects, were all characterized by 
a tone of universal congratulation that 
we had lived to see these days of peace 
and good feeling. And well might the 
scenes we have passed through in- 
spire such a sentiment. Nowhere else, 
at any time in our history, have Northern 
men and Southern men, black and white, 
Catholics and Protestants, strangers and 
our own people,joined in such a chorus of 
rejoicing that the Constitution of our 
fathers has been preserved. 

The most striking and characteristic 
thing about this celebration seems to be 
the evidence it furnishes of the hearty 
love of the people for their government. 
However much we may differ in our views 
of its administration, the Constitution 
seems more than ever like the tabernacle 
of the Jews preserved inviolate by our rev- 
erence amidst the fierce battles which have 
been waged around it. In this respect we 
are the most fortunate of nations, In 
Europe revolutions have everywhere un- 
dermined the foundations of government 
and changed more or less its form during 
the last century. Democracy is a specter 
which haunts the imagination of their 
statesmen, and many of them tremble as 
they think that the end is not yet. Here 
we rest upon the firm foundations laid 
one hundred years ago. We have not 
been without our terrible trials; certainly 
the Ship of State seemed at one time to be 
drifting helplessly in a stormy sea; but 
to-day we have only to give thanks to 
Almighty God and to congratulate each 
other that all those trials and storms have 
only strengthened ourlove and made us 
more determined than ever to preserve 
that inheritance of our fathers which has 
proved so precious. 

It is worthy of observation that the 
changes incident to the War seem by this 
time to have been generally recognized as 
essential and integral parts of that Con- 
stitution, and that they call forth the 
same assent and even reverence as the 
original instrument itself. Vast numbers 
came here from the states once in rebel- 
lion (including many of their prominent 
public men), to witness the display and to 
show their sympathy with the occasion 
which was regarded here as a consecra- 
tion of the Constitution as amended. 
They kept step, it is hoped, ‘‘ with the 
music of the Union.” They were wel- 
comed here with a kindness and an enthu- 
siasm which must have made them feel 
that they were regarded as members of 
the same family. Every irritating refer- 
ence to the War was avoided in the pro- 
cessions, and by common consent the 
subject was dropped in ordinary conver- 
sation. Doubtless most of our visitors 
appreciated this magnanimity, and con- 
ducted themselves accordingly. But all 
did not do so,I am sorry to say. The 
ostentatious display of the rebel uniform 
in certain Southern regiments was bad 
enough for a day of reconciliation, but 
the persistent playing by all their bands 
of the same famous rebel war tune as 
they passed the Union League building was 
much worse. It was extremely offensive 
to those who had gathered at that center 
of loyal sentiment to witness the devotion 
of the people to the government for the 
preservation of which they had fought 
during four weary years. These loyal 
men could not help recalling,as they were 
forced to listen to ‘‘ Maryland, my Mary- 
land” in wearisome iteration, other anni- 
versaries which they had celebrated in 
that house in the month of September— 
the victory at Antietam and Sheridan’s 
‘* procession” of a very different kind from 
that which he was then leading, that one 
of world-wide fame down the valley of 
Virginia. 


+> 





THE TWO MISTAKES OF THE CON- 
TROVERSY. 


BY THE REV, JAMES BRAND, 








Is it not possible that two serious mis- 
takes have been made in the whole con- 
troversy over the ‘‘ New Departure”—one 
on each side? On the side of those who 
oppose the new movement, the mistake 
seems to lie in discussing, for the most 
part, not the premises, but the conclusion 
of their opponents. They discuss future 








probation, which is only a possible infer- 


ence from certain postulates, without 

dealing with the premises from which the 

inference is drawn. Andover is promul- 

gating certain grave theories in Christian 

philosophy and theology, a reasonable, 

or at least possible conclusion from which 

is, that there will bea future probation 

for sinners, where those who have not 

heard of Christ here will have him pre- 

sented in another world. This conclusion 

is very unacceptable to the vast majority 

of serious believers in the Bible. It is 

confessedly not a revealed truth. It is 

comparatively new, especially in this 

country. It is by no means proven. It 
is held by but few men. It is of far-reach- 
ing influence over the activities of the 
Church. It is believed to be dan- 
gerous to the cause of Christ in 
the world. Now, the premises from which 
this conclusion is drawn,are such as these: 
(1) No man can repent of his sin without a 
previous knowledge of the historic Christ; 
(2) the Holy Spirit has no ‘‘material in mo- 
tive,” that is, cannot work efficiently for 
the salvation of a soul, except through the 
sinner’s knowledge of the historic Christ; 
hence, no man can be saved without that 
knowledge. He cannot even have a prop- 
er Christian probation withoutit. Indeed, 
no man can be either saved or lost till the 
facts of Christ’s life and death are made 
known to him. These are the fundamen- 
tal positions of the system, and the conclu- 
sion or inference that there will be a fu- 
ture probation is naturally drawn from 
them. It would seem but fair, therefore, 
to the defenders of these positions and to 
the system itself, that the premises should 
be discussed rather than the conclusion. 
Are these positions true in fact, and true 
to the scope and spirit of the Scriptures? 
Are they in harmony with a sound Chris- 
tian philosophy? Do they really tend to 
help men toa wiser and juster theodicy ? 
Are they fitted to quicken spiritual life 
and to add to the efficiency of the churches 
in the work of saving the world? No pro- 
gress can be made on either side,nor can the 
controversy cease till these questions are 
substantially settled. To settle them, the 
war must rage, not around the conclusion, 
however remote it may seem to be from 
the common faith of Christendom, but 


around the premises. If the prem- 
ises cannot be sustained, the con- 
clusion will fail of itself. If these 


theories are of men they will come to 
nought. If they are of God they cannot 
be overthrown. Every conscientious man 
wants to know whether they are of God. 
No one wishes to disparage the source 
from which they originate or the good 
men who defend these fundamental posi- 
tions. People simply wish to know if they 
are true. This is the one question to be 
discussed. It is a matter of supreme im- 
portance to the cause of Christ and a mat- 
ter of justice both to the new doctrine 
and their defenders that the premises 
rather than the conclusion should receive 
the chief attention. 

Personally I do not believe that those 
premises are of God or can be sustained 
by the Word of God, but if Iam wrong I 
want to be set right. I want to see the 
whole theory have a “ fair chance,” a 
complete and proper ‘“‘ Christian proba- 
tion ” in this world. But in order to that 
it must have time, and patience, and 
quiet, dispassionate discussion, apart from 
all exciting questions and side issues con- 
nected with our present Church activi- 
ties. The new system must not be im- 
patient of delay. It must not fret itself 
because of evil doers. It must not yearn 
for premature recognition. It must sub- 
mit itself to the slow but sure principle of 
the survival of the fittest in the arena of 
Christian debate. 

If we look for the reason why the op- 
ponents of the New Departure have been 
led into this mistake of discussing the 
conclusion rather than the premises it is 
not difficult to find. Itlies mainly in the 
mistake of the other side, which mistake 
consists in attempting to force the new 
views prematurely upon a great mission- 
ary society representing all the churches 
of the denomination. The result was 
inevitable. The inconsiderate course of 
Andover in thuscalling for practical in- 
dorsement of the new views by the Con- 





gregational body, at once raised antago- 
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nism and concentrated all attention #pon 
the most obvious and palpable objection 
to the system. When a great Christian 
body thinks (rightly or wrongly) that the 
cause it is serving is going to be endan- 
gered by any course of action it will nat- 
urally strike at the nearest and most 
threatening object it discovers. We can- 
not stop to examine the foundations of 
our neighbor’s house while its roof is on 
fire, and especially while the flaming 
shingles are falling on our own roof. 
How can earnest Christian men stop to 
settle calmly and dispassionately these 
fundamental positions of the new system 
while that system, the truth of whichis 
to be determined, is clamoring for imme- 
diate personal action in the form of in- 
dorsement by a denominational society ? 

I hold, then, that apart from all other 
considerations, the interests both of the 
new views and their defenders demand 
that the controversy be kept, for the pres- 
ent, separated, as far as possible, from 
the denominational questions and compli- 
cations of the American Board. It is in 
the interest of both wisdom and justice 
that New Departure men should cease their 
pressure in that direction and call the 
attention of the Christian public back to 
their fundamental positions, which, if, 
when properly discussed and tested prove 
to be of God will carry the denominatien 
without pressure and without friction. Itis 
useless to deny that the one essential thing 
in the whole controversy is the truth or 
falseness of the new doctrines affirmed. 
The question of polity connected with the 
management of the American Board is in- 
teresting, but notfundamental. Of itself, 
it is not adisturbing force. It has grown 
up wholly out of the doctrinal question 
and can easily be settled. But the doc- 
trines involved, if true, are of great im- 
portance. Andif they are to have a fair 
chance at all, it will be by showing that 
they can stand on their own merits and 
carry the reason and conscience of Chris- 
tian men without the support of any vol- 
untary society or ecclesiastical machin- 
ery. When conscientious men are con- 
vinced of their truth and value, the con- 
troversy will cease. 

Why should this new system, in the 
present stage of its development, be 
thrust upon the American Board? Such a 
society involving, as it does, the whole 
denomination, is the last place in the 
world where a disputed doctrine should 
be urged for immediate action with any 
hope of thorough treatment. The merits 
of the theory cannot be discussed in any 
meeting of the American Board. That 
topic really has no place in such a society. 
It looks like a self-evident proposition that 
such an organization cannot consistently 
adopt or indorse new theological views, 
till the majority of its constituency are 
convinced of their truth. Moreover, the 
success of the theory in the theological 
world does not depend 
adopted by any society. 


upon being 
Furthermore 
the men who defend the new views are 
not dependent for life, or salvation, or 
even reputation, upon the favor of the 
American Board. The more confidence 
they have in the value of their views, the 
more willing they will be, we must think, 
to let them bide their time and wait for 
general recognition by our missionary 
societies, till the men and churches com- 
posing such societies are convinced. A 
little faith in the ultimate triumph of 
truth itself is always a good thing. 

The young men who have adopted these 
new teachings cannot be debarred from a 
true Christian life and service by being 
declined appointment by the Board. Such 
declination is no reflection on their cbar- 
acter or ability. Itis only an honestly 
expressed doubt as to the evangelical 
drift of their faith. Any church which 
believes in their views has a right and 
will doubtless be glad to employ them, 
and we shall all bid them God-speed in 
their work. They cannot blame the 
Board. Their peculiar relation to it is the 
result of their having identified them- 
selves with a system of thought which 
the vast majority of evangelical believers 
do not yet accept. Whether the system 
will ever be generally accepted by Chris- 
tian people will depend, not upon this or 
that society’s action with reference to 





this or that individual, but upon the 
quiet establishment of the fact that the 
new views are true. If the young men 
are conscientious in the matter, as they 
undoubtedly are, if they feel that they 
are ahead of their generation and the 
heralds of a ‘more excellent way,” they 
of course will be patient and will possess 
the spirit of the true leader and reformer 
who knows how to wait till the tardy pub- 
lic mind grasps the demonstration. 

In the light of these thoughts it is clear 
that the refusal, for the present, to ap- 
point these young men, is no * attack on 
Andover,” or any persecution of its pro- 
fessors, or any uhfair discrimination 
among schools. To say that it is so is 
merely idle and petulant talk. If Ando- 
ver students who hold the ordinary views 
of the churches as of old—views which 
have certainly worked well in the propa- 
gation of Christ’s kingdom heretcfore— 
should offer themselves to the Board, who 
does not know that if otherwise qualified 
they would be accepted with all readiness 
of mind. 

As to the interests of the Board itself 
it surely could not be expedient at this 
time, and under the present circum- 
stances, to indorse the new views by com- 
missioning its advocates. Such a course 
would be premature unless the majority 
of the Board’s constituents have already 
adopted the system on its own merits. It 
would commit the society to a policy 
which might be hard to abandon if the 
doctrine on further trial prove to be un- 
tenable. There is no evidence that, for 
the present, it would add anything to the 
spiritual power or efficiency of the Board; 
but rather the reverse. Yet spiritual 
efficiency is the great thing needed at all 
times. Again, there is no present neces- 
sity for the Board’s hurrying into such 
indorsement of these new views. It ap- 
pears from the grand missionary awaken- 
ing among the young people of American 
colleges, that the Board will be able to 
secure, of those who hold the common 
faith of its constituency, men and women 
about as fast as they can find money to 
send and support them. Inasmuch, there- 
fore, as the new doctrines are confessedly 
not a clear scriptural revelation, and inas- 
much as men of unquestioned faith can be 
found, it would seem like gratuitous rash- 
ness to rush to the adoption of an un- 
proven system of thought, simply because 
afew young people of excellent Chris- 
tian spirit, holding that system, have 
offered themselves to the Board. To take 
such a course under these circumstances 
would certainly not increase the revenue 
of the Buard. The opposite would doubt- 
less be the case. Absolute confidence in 
its management by the vast majority of 
its supporters is the only hope of any 
society. 

For the same reason the appointment 
of ‘‘ new departure men” could not pos- 
sibly, as has been affirmed, bring har- 
mony either to the Board or the denomi- 
nation. Surely that is a barren hope. 
The controversy is not over the appoint- 
ment of this or that man, but over the 
truth or falseness of the fundamental po- 
sitions of this new system of thought. 
This fact must never be lost sight of. 
Good men are not contending in this 
matter for the gratification of personal 
spite but for the truth of God. There 
ought of course to be, there must be, if 
we are Christians I believe there will be, 
a right spirit between brethren on oppo- 
site sides; but the controversy cannot 
cease till men are substantially agreed 
upon these fundamentals. The new sys- 
tem in its climax, to say the least, seems 
to be pre-eminently an wunpreachable 
dogma, and so far forth is unlike the 
Scriptures, both in spirit and in form. 
Nevertheless, if in the course of time it 
commends itself to the ** intelligence and 
heart” of Christendom we shall all re- 
joice to accept it. Meantime let us ho 
that the mistakes on both sides ma [ 
corrected, that unchristian personalities 
may be excluded from all discussion, and 


that God may grant to every mana new 
baptism of love. 


OBERLIN, O., Sept. 8th, 1887. 





THE Indian students at Hampton, Va., 
will put in old St. John’s Church there a 


fine window in memory of Pocahontas, with 


a rich pictorial design, including a por- 
trait. 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equavaient to their pub- 
ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will quide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice) 








BAIRD’S HISTORY OF HENRY OF 
NAVARRE.* 


PROFESSOR BaIRD in a previous work 
which has been well received both by 
scholars and the general public, recorded 
the progress of Protestantism in France 
up to the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
In the present work the author carries us 
through another important stage of the 
history of the Huguenots. The course of 
the narrative in these volumes offers 
a relation of the events which culminated 
in the promulgation of the Edict of 
Nantes. The hero of this important epi- 
sode in French history and of the Refor- 
mation is Henry of Navarre, more gener- 
ally known as Henri IV. 

The task has not been an easy one for 
an evangelical historian, educated with 
the strict views and practices of Protest- 
antism in America. Henry IV was an 
extremely difficult character to treat 
with fairness. As a leader who won for the 
Huguenots a proud position in that age, 
his services require especial recognition, 
while the very grave defects of his life 
and character were so pronounced that it is 
not easy to attribute them entirely to the 
influences of the period, although they 
are open to palliation because of those in- 
fluences. 

How difficult it must be for one age to 
thoroughly enter into the habits and 
opinions of another period, is shown by 
the fact that Margaret of Navarre, the 
grandmother of Henry IV, was accounted 
one of the most pious women of her time, 
and one of the most devoted advocates of 
the Reformation, a woman of blameless 
life and character. And yet this lady 
wrote a series of satirical tales called the 
‘* Heptameron,” of so gross a character 
that the work uow passes the Custom 
House of the United States with great 
difficulty. That eminent divine, Philip 
Doddridge, read to the ladies of his family 
the works of Matthew Prior, poems now 
banished from the drawing-room table. 

But while the continual gallantries of 
Henry of Navarre were undoubtedly quite 
in keeping with court life in France in 
those licentious ages, they were alto- 
gether contrary to the practices and beliefs 
of the Huguenots, and were unaccom- 
panied by those evidences of earnest belief 
or bigotry which enabled the easy-going 
Roman Catholic of that time to receive 
the last offices of his Church without der- 
ogation. Whatever religion Henry pos- 
sessed was intellectual. His intelligence 
kept him on the Reformed side and his 
interests as well during the early part of 
of his career, for without the Huguenots 
he would have played but an insignificant 
part before he mounted the throne of 
France. The deeds which gave him a 
claim to the consideration of subsequent 
ages, were those in which he figured as 
the champion of the Protestants. But if 
Henry had been actuated by any vital 
principle of religion he never would have 
bartered his faith for a crown. Itis im- 
possible to imagine a single Roman Cath- 
olic prince of that age who would have 
imitated his example for the dominion of 
the universe. Therefore we say that 
Henry IV was a Protestant by education 
and conviction alone; his heart was un- 
touched by vital faith. He had vivacity 
of intellect, but his emotions were rather 
those of the sensualist than of the man of 
genuine susceptibilities. Doubtless this 


fact was well understood by the Hugue- 


nots, and must have been a bitter pill for 
them to digest. 

It is this heartlessness of Henry IV, 
this volatility of character, which has 
made the task undertaken by Professor 
Baird no ordinary one. On the one hand 
to award his hero the indiscriminate 
praise accorded by many would be to 
overlook the very grave defects which 
marked the career of that celebrated 
monarch; while on the other hand to give 
undue prominence to those defects, would 
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be to prejudice the reader against one to 
whom the heroic reformers were undoubt- 
edly indebted for many of the advantages 
they gained in the sixteenth century. 
That the fame of Henry IV has sv - 
vived all that he himself wrought to n- 
jure his reputation, is reasonable evidence 
that he possessed certain elements of 
greatness, or at least that in a period of 
French history not remarkable for men 
of the highest rank of genius, he was one 
of the few who surpassed his contempora- 
ries in point of ability. 
Professor Baird’s work shows a faithful 
study of the numerous authorities at his 
command, and a disposition to discuss 
events in an impartial spirit. We do not 
think any one can rise from a perusal of 
this valuable addition to historic literature 
without having gained a tolerably clear no- 
tion of the character of Henry IV,and his 


chief colleagues and foes. The narrative is‘ 


flowing, and the language for the most 
part dign fied, free from verbiage and 
obscurity. The use of such phrases as 
“over against” appears far fetched, and 
savors of cant that would prejudice the 
average layman. Thusalso the use of the 
insignificant word so in place of there- 
fore, or some similar word, as in the sen- 
tence, ‘‘So, after promising to support the 
archers’ reasonable request with all his in- 
fluence, Guise entered the council cham- 
ber,” is more in harmony with a child’s 
book than with the gravity of a history 
dealing with great events. Say what we 
will, it cannot be seriously questioned 
that the style of a work should be suited 
to the character of its subject. The lofty 
periods of Gibbon’s Latin English would 
obviously be absurd if applied to one of 
Mr. Howells’s realistic descriptions of 
homely every-day life, but it is admirably 
adapted to describe the pomp of proud 
Eastern courts, and the rise and progress 
of emperors and nations. 

Professor Baird’s style possesses the 
merit of clearness but it is lacking in 
dramatic vividness, in that fire and en- 
thusiasm thatchain the attention, kindle 
the imagination, and burn an _ imper- 
ishable impress on the memory of the 
reader. Onceor twice he warms up, as 
in the account of the assassination of 
Guise; also in the description of the Bat- 
tle of Courtras he allows bis imagination 
to seize the rein and gives a brilliant de- 
scription of one of the mest striking epi- 
sodes in the history of the Huguenots. 
But for the most part absence of enthu- 
siasm is too prominent in these pages and 
forms the most serious defect of a work 
that merits acceptation as a standard au- 
thority on the subject of which it treats. 
In due time we may look for a continua- 
tion of the history of Protestantism in 
France from the same pen and the thrill- 
ing episodes of the dragonnades,the forced 
emigration, and the heroism and genius 
of Cavalier are well fitted, let us hope, to 
arouse the ardor of one of our ablest 
historians. 

ee Oe 

IN his volume on Religion: A Revela- 
tion and a Rule of Life the Rev. William 
Kirkus, rector of the church of St. Michael 
and All Angels, Baltimore, has brought to- 
gether a more or less closely connected 
series of sermons of a kind not often heard 
nowadays in the pulpit nor seen in print. 
The key-note of the series is struck in the 
title when read as an affirmation that ge- 
nerically a true religion, and specifically 
Christianity, is a supernatural revelation, 
and carries with it as such an authoritative 
rule of life. Asa whole these sermons are 
designed to give a systematic development 
to this thesis. They open with the discus- 
sion of the primary assumption that relig- 
ion rests on revelation,and consider suc- 
cessively revelation in the specific forms it 
assumed in Christian history—viz., the reve- 
lation of God in Christ, in the Christian 
Church, and inthe guidance of individual 
life. The same train of thought is carried 
on and gets further illustration in the ser- 
mons on “ The Bible and the Gospel,’ on 
**Speculation and Obedience,” on ‘* Manly 
Strength,’ on ‘“ Absolution’? and more or 
less remotely in the three other sermons 
which complete this collection. It is re- 
freshing to read from an Episcopal preacher 
aseries of sermons which swing out into 
such ample proportions as these do, and 
give the twenty minutes rule such bold de- 
fiance. The preacher’s individual impress 


on the sermons is so marked as to make it 
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difficult to assign them a placein any’one 
of the schools of opinion in the Episcopal 
constituency, lib.~al as the allowance for 
freedom of choice there is. The sermons 
are free, strong, move on a high plane, and 
sometimes rise into passages of great force 
and considerable eloquence. As a whole 
they are conservative, and, as bearing on 
the modern tendency toa speculative con- 
ception of revelation, as, for example, Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s, they are strikingly 
conservative. Mr. Kirkus did not insert the 
conception of revelation as a rule of life into 
the title of his book for nothing. That isa 
cardinal point of his intellectual and relig- 
ious faith. He believes in authority, and 
finds it in Christianity ultimately and in 
the Church as the visible organization 
which embodies it. Until we can think 
through the theory of absolute speculative 
freedom to the bottom,and show that it does 
not in the last result leave both faith and 
morality without a fixed basis, we have; no 
right to complain that in planting religion 
and morality on a basis of revealed author- 
ity this author has called a halt to the prog- 
ress of free speculation too soon. Sermons, 
however, have a practical aim. Mr. Kirkus 
would probably express himself in some- 
what different terms if he were discussing 
the question on the purely intellectual basis 
of speculative philosophy. The core of his 
position is seen more clearly in the sermon 
on “Absolution,’’ which, from the stand- 
point of moderate Anglicanism, is an expo- 
sition of great ability and breadth. In the 
sermon on the “Judgment of God in the 
Epidemic of Violence and Fraud,’’ the 
author makes a high impression of what he 
can do as a preacher for the times. Ib a 
somewhat extended appendix Mr. Kirkus 
applies his principle to the intrusion: of 
scientific opinion on the domain of relig- 
ious belief and subjects Dr. Maudsley’s 
“Natural Causes and Supernatural Seem 
ings,” toa caustic review. (Thomas Whitta- 
ker. $2.00.) 


.-There is a large amount of fresh and 
suggestive thinking on the theory of the 
Holy Scripture, inthe Rev. D. W. Simon’s 
brief volume on The Bible an Outgrowth of 
Theocratic Life. It embodies the substance 
of lectures to students for the Congregation- 
al ministry in the seminaries at Birming- 
ham, England, and at Edinburgh. The posi- 
tion developed by the author is suggested in 
the title, and is substantially that the 
Seriptures are not to be viewed from the 
standpoint of traditional dogma, but from 
the historical point of view, as the product 
of a divinely directed development of Jewish 
history which had for its end the achiev- 
ment of adivine revelation, and the build- 
ing up among men ofa divine and spiritual 
kingdom. On this ground the Scriptures 
are treated as the literature of a life exist- 
ent in the Jewish people. The source of 
their inspiration and authority is found in 
the theocratic relation of the people to God. 
The lectures move on a bold and free line, 

' which, however it may run counter to the 
traditional orthodoxy, does not bring the 
substantial facts and principles for which 
that orthodoxy is concerned into danger. 
The author intimates an intention to publish 
a larger treatise on the same subject. The 
character of the present volume leads us to 
hope that he will do so, both in justice to 
himself and for the sake of developing the 
very interesting, but not fully elaborated 
trains of theological thought started in 
these brief lectures. (Scribner & Wel- 
ford.) 


..“‘ The Van Nostrand Science Series”’ 
contains in his growing library of admira- 
ble publications on all phases of applied 
science a strikingly valuable treatise on The 
Treatment of .Sewage, by Dr. C. Mey- 
mott Tidy. This treatise is the abridgment 
of a longer paper originally contributed to 
the Journal of the Society of Arts. It is 
put by the present publishers into a more 
usable form which brings the facts, princi- 
ples, data, comparative statistic, and exper- 
imental results of modern study of sew- 
age before intelligent readers of all classes. 
Dr. Tidy is the advocate of no one method, 
but describes with fuliness and accuracy all 
the methods that are worth discussing, 
shows the merits and demerits of each, and 
the principles on which all depend for suc- 
cess. We know nothing better, if we know 
anything as good, to putin the hands of an 
intelligent. reader who wishes to study this 
question. It is equally good whether he 
reads to satisfy a scientific curiosity or for 
the solution of a practical problem on sew- 
age. : 


\ ....Professor Ladd’s translation of Lotze’s 
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**To master it will be'as good 
as a course of trainin ora 
much neglected, but highly im- 
portant side of church admin- 
istration,’’—The Independent. 


Octavo Cloth, 204 pp. Price, $1.50. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 


A.M. 20 Astor Places New York. _ 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, .. 
HAKPER'S WEEKLY, :”. 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ; 
BARPERS YOUNG PEOPLE, “0.” 2 00 
i HARPER'S ¢ CaTALogt am will be sent by mail 


ipt ine 
HARPER & BROS, FRANKLIN SQUARE NX, Y. 


BEYELSON’S 


Sanday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVARGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

T. NELSON & SONS, 

42 Bleecker Street, New York. 
END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 


and 206 Washinton Street,Boston, Mass., for the 
_Owest rates in all papers. — 


Sylvanus Stall, 
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HE Walasw trea COMPANY, Philadelphia. 





é MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


Wholly eee mrtidical systems. 
ny beok learned in one readin 
Recommended by 

the Scientist, Hons. W. W 

Dr. Minor, etc. 

two classes, 200 each at by mag 300 University of Penn., 
500 at Wellesley College, e' Prospectus post free. 
PROF. LOISETT oH ‘Fifth Ave., New York. 


BOOK AGENTS Sis Snes 








EWSPAPER poe eg 
6 Wy es, 30 Cents, 
G. P. Row LL 0.,10 Spruce Street N. Y. 


THE H, P. HUBBARD CO 
Are Judicious is Advertising Agents a and Experts. 
HAV 








THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 
Send for our Catalogue of old and pew Books at mee. 
velously low prices. beral terms co libraries. High 
prices paid for old books. MCHALE, ROHDE & C 
and 9 Courtiandt St.. N. Y. 








MUSIC. 


Fae Vasey 


You will find something of interest in the following 
list of books and music ? 


HARVEST. A ‘antennae Service 


for Sunday-schools, con, 
Sets. each or S0cts. a doz., ee Senaped eames 





[oe sr I Music, 
by mail; $4 a 100 by express | jared by 


WIDER SPRAD SHG 5 sheen 


choice son y best 
Boards, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50 (composers ot urope. 


The choicest piano mu- 
Modern Classics {ss agcuy a 
Boards, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50 | brated foreign writers. 
EMPIRE OF SONG. { Serpraee Sacha 
F. Root. His latest 

and best wor! 


SE’ A magnificent collection 
CAE: [ COLLECTION of colina and selected 
165 Cents. choruses prepared by 

Cc. C. Ca 
A beantifal solo and 
A HADDOCK |< chorus by Dr. J. B. Her- 
bert, Pa th in memory 


HAS FALLEN. } of he _Temperanca 
90 Cents. arty Rev. Geo. C. 


The JOHN CHURCH C0.,Cincinnati,0 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 











EDUCATION. 
AMERICAN 


PEST TEACHERS, .st3"saicn’., 


prom tly Reachers for Families, Poesia Gettegee 
Skilled Teachers ood Sehools with positio: 
Ogee st of free to Parents. 
Shen Tra rented and sold. 
hool and. kK ndergarten Material, etc. 
J, W. SCHEMBRHORN & Co. 7 East 4th Street, N. ¥. 


LEXANDER INSTITUTE Military Board- 
ing School, White Plains, N. Y. Principal, O. R. 
WILL 8, Ph.D. 


JOR BEST TEAC HERS address, Teachers 
KP Association, 170 State St., Chicago, 
ORVILE BREWER, Manager. 


ABPRENS ! pcuoeey BU LLETIN 
AGENCY, racuse, N y be depended 
on to furnish cahelie teachers and to tagorm no others. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E. 0. Fisk, 18 Tremont Place, Boston. 





OL .EMAN NATIONAL BU SI- 
ESS COL LEGE, Newark, N.J. 
Open allthe year. Best course of Busi- 
ness a Best ee, Pleas- 






inced. 
- COLEMAN, Prest. 


oc A LA, FLORIDA. Select School for Girls, 
Reopens Oct, 10th, 1887. References: Gen. J. L. 
Chamberlain, LL. Pp President Trustees Bowdoin Col- 
lege; Rev. A. E. Dickinson, s D., Editor Religious Her- 
ald, picumend. Va; + Dr. D. € 3. Lyon, Professor Semitic 
Languages, Harvard. 
Address, MISS CLEMENTS, Principal. 


CROTON MILITARY INSTITUTE, 


Croton on Hudson, N. Y. Superior advantages. Mod- 
erate charges. 


Pas C Cc ATHEDRA L SCHOOL OF SAINT 
PAUL, GARDE NITY, L. 
resents unusual advantages ih the way of ‘accommo- 
dation, equipment, and location. The discipline is firm 
kind. en gee | thorough, up to the standard of 
the best schoc prepares pupils for College, 
Scientilic Schools, Business. Military, and Naval Acad- 
emies. Chemical Laboratory complete in its ts appoint- 
ments. 16 teachers employ Military system under 
U.S. Army Officer. For further particulars and 
terms, address CHAS. STURTEVANT MOORE, A.B. 
(Harvard), Head Master. 
I REW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carinel, N.Y. 
22d year opens Sept. 14. Healthful, homelike, *thor- 
ough. Ifustrated circular. GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Col'ege ee DT Pri Peactal Courses. 
THOMAS FELDT, Principal. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE dsc 


Th » Hane oo rth 
Pert begins Wee ty Sept. 2 ‘st. For Circular apply to to 
Rev. Geo. Gannett, A.M., 


abt Chester Sq.. Boston, 


THE MISSES GRAHAM 


a re-open their a! on ednesday, October 
(FTH AVENUES New York. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 


South Williamstown, Berkshire Co. Mass. Prepara- 
tory school for boys. 46th year be ine Thursday, Sept. 
ISth. “For catalogues address GEO. F. MILLS, Prine 


HOWARD. COLLEGIATE alNSTI: | 


Preparatory, Classical and nt: itie cee ting 
courses. For circulars address EMMAO.C 
cipal,or B. B. HOWARD, Sec’ ve w W Bridgewater, "Mass, 


“AKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, THE OAK 
A thorough Preparatory School for Girls. third 
year October Ist. Resident native French and Ger- 
man teachers. Special ome | 1 tS culture. 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR DELICA RLS. For Cireu- 
lene ate vy THE MISSES. FARRINGTON, 
HE OAKS. LAKEWOOD. NEW JERS 


YNDON HALL, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
‘A Girls’ Boarding School of the best class. For 
catalogues, address SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M. 
MOD NT HOLLY (N, J.) ACADEMY,--A 


= 8’ school on the home pian 
4. M, WALRADT “Vale Principal, 
































LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Rose 

ENTHAL, is the only sudan wath od ever devised to 

learn to speak without a teacher, ere 

French, German, Spanish o Italian. 
by leading linguists. Terms, ng fl | 

books of either language. Sample copy Part I. 

— tae 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass, 
Ss WASHINGTON, D.C, 


M’DONALD-ELLIS SCHOOL, 


Corner Massachusetts Ave, and Seventeenth Street. 

English and French Boarding and Day-school of 

the highest order for young ladies and little girls. 
pan res for Wellesley College. Superior advanta 

n Music and peters Languages. Fifth year be- 

ns September 27th, . For circulars or informa- 
tion, | a to the principal. MISS ANNA ELLIs. 


N. E, BUREAU OF EDUCATION, Hiram 
ona * Manager, 8 Somerset St.. Boston, supplies 
teachers with desirable he and schoois of every 
grade with good teachers. Send for circulars. 


OHIO, CINCINNATI, WALNUT HILLS. 

Miss Nourse will reopen her ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, Sept. 27th, 1887. 
Pupils may take special work, or the full course of 
study fitting for College Examinations. 


“OSSINING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
SING — ON THE HUDSON, 


Reopens Sept Sarah M. VanVleck, A.M. 
Principal. = 2S “and Scientific Courses. Special 
advantages in Literature, Art and Music. Beauti- 
ful and healthful location. For C ing Sim Ney. 

_REV. F. B. eee Sing Sing, N 


COLLEGE, Oberlin, O., 

Theological, Collegiate, 

and Preparatory Depart- 

ments; offers both sexes 

the best educational ad- 

vantages at the lowest cost. Healthful; no saloons; 

best religious influences; elective studies; 1,322 stu- 

dents last year. Calendar sent free by Mr. Geo. P. 
Kimball, Secretary. 

Oberlin Conservatory of Music.—Under the 
College management. New building. Pern in- 
struction in Theory, Voice Culture Law x x 
Director. Instruments, etc. Address, Prof. RICE, 

rec 








The Pennsylvania — Academ y of 
the Fine Arts. 


The Antique, Life, and Portrait Classes of the Acad- 
emy will reopen MON DAY, October 3d. 

For circular of the Committee on yp 5 .7 +. 
formation as to the Schools, address or appl hag 
WHIPPLE, Curator, at the’ Academy Building, 

Cor. Broad and C herry Streets, Philadelphia. 


<> IE ACADEMY, 


RIVERV a ae 


52d Year. Prepares thoroughly for Co the Govern- 
ment Academies, and business. Military. Dail. 
BISBEE ee AMR! N, Principals. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE 


K-ON-TH rH iv Ds 
GRADUATING COURSE VERSITY P REPARA- 
POR TORY and BUSINESS 

YOUNG LADIES. For Boys and Young Men. 
Successful School at popular rates. S; teac! 
for backward pupils. Art, music, modern 
and telegraphy. Send for new catalc e. Next year 
_ opens Sep it. 14th, W. H. BANNIS' , A. M., Prin, 


SEVEN GA BL ES, BRIDGETON, N, J.— 

Fourteenth year of "MRS. WESCOTT’S Boarding 
School for Young Ladies. Prepares for Wellseley or 
any college desired. Pure spring water, tennis and 
boating, gymnasium and sun parlor. Circulars on 
application. 











School of Medicine, 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 


Opens October 13th, 1887. 


FIFTEENTH YEAR. 

Furnishes superior facilities for thorough scientific 
and practical instruction in three and four years’ 
courses, Entrance examinations, Oct. 10th and 11th 

Send for announcements to 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, 


66 Marlborough Street. Boston. 


UNION HALL SEMINARY, 


JAMAICA, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
For Young Ladiesand Children. Reopens Sept. 21st. 
Miss ANNA P. TOWNSEND, Principal. 





prion COLLEGE OF LAW, 52! erm be 


@ For circulars address Hi. Booth, C Chicago, in, 





UPSON SEMINARY 


FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN,—F she for Col- 
lege or Business. References: Ex-President Porter, 
Yale eo colors, Dr. Cuyler, Brooklyn. Address, REV 
HEN SON, Principal, New Preston, Litchfield 
County, Conn. 


Wilson College for Young Wi Wom en, 
Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg at junction of 
Shenandoah and Cumberland Valleys. From Balti- 
more four hours, Philadelphia, five, New York, seven. 
— trains daily. Border climate, avoiding bleak 
orth. $250 year for board, room, etc., and all 
re Yollege studies em Music and Art. Large Music 
% and Art School 47. State 
Charter. Full Baculty. College Course, B.A. degree. 
iandsome Park, Large Build. 
ing, Steam eat, G nasium, Observatory. Labora- 
tory, etc. Address Rev. J. EDGAR, Ph.D., President 
Chambersburg, Penn. 








___THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. _ 


ANGOR THEOL OGICA L SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers. 1 course of study. ‘Ad- 
dress Professor Francis B. oie Bangor, Maine. 


_____ WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 








V AX ANTED—Agents for “The Child’s Bible.” In- In- 
troduction by Dr. J. H. VINCENT. Over 400 en= 
grevines. One agent has lately sold 150 in a town of 
188 people; one 75 in a village =s 674. The best sell- 
ing book in this countr Addre: 
CASSELL & CO., Lim ted, 40 ‘Dearborn St., Chicago. 





thy to 8S a day. Samples worth $1.50. FREE 
S Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
Brewster Safety Rein HolderCo.,Holly, Mich, 








STENOGRAPHY, TYPE-WRITING. | 


HORTHAND [irr 
STENOGRAPHE rapiciecivte 


The Shorthand Writing Machine possesses 
many advantages over, and is learned in much 
less time than other systems. Price $40. 
Instructions by mail free. Send stamps fer Circular. 
u. S.STENOGRAPH CO., 8&.LOU0iI8, MO. 


Manual $150, Ss ey i — mt Pee Ot 

anua Reader, $1.! tome, 25; Cop 30. 

special SEQ} AND mr Mail, 

Tnaern hic £82 n ear $1. D sent = 
no a 

a 4 W.W.OS ae Pub. Rochester, N. 
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Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 24. 


THE CENTURION’S FAITH.—MArT. viii, 
5-13. 


NoTEs.—‘‘ Capernaum.”—The site of this 
famous city of Galilee is probably Tel Hum, 
as it is now called, a ruin three miles from 
the place where the Jordan empties into the 
Sea of Galilee. These ruins are large, and 
allow for the large synagogue and town 
there. “ Centurion.””—A Roman officer 
who commanded one of the sixty companies 
of a hundred men each, into which the 
Roman legion was divided. ** Beseech- 
ing him and saying.”—According to Luke, 
who tells the story more fully, the centurion 
did not come himself, but sent messengers 
to Jesus, andthe whole communication was 
through them. What one does through 
another he will be fairly said, in a brief 
narrative, to do himself. Luke also says 
that he was highly commended by the Jews, 
as having built them a synagogue. It 
would not follow from this necessarily that 
he was a proselyte, and yet this is not 
unlikely. -“T also am a man under 
authority,” ete.—Here the meaning is that 
as the centurion was a man under authority, 
bound to come and go as ordered, and as he 
had servants who had to do the same, so 
diseases were under Christ, and had to obey 
him when he spoke the word, and that word 
of authority he asked for. “*T have not 
found so great faith.”’—While the faith was 
great it could not have been especially en- 
lightened. This centurion was apparently 
a heathen, who had been stationed among 
the Jews, who found that they had a purer 
teaching than his own, that the learning of 
their great rabbies, who had a famous 
seat at Capernaum, was of a higher charac- 
ter than that of the Roman priests and au- 
gurs,and who was moving toward the light. 
“ Many shall come from the east and the 
west.’”-—Many born heathen, who have had 
faith in Christ, while many born Jews, to 
whom the promise of the Messiah had come 
and to whom it specially belonged, should 
be cast out for rejecting Christ.———-“* With 
Abraham.’’—This indicates something more 
than the beginning of the kingdom. It in- 
cludes its completion in its final glory. 
“The sons of the kingdom,”’—To whom it 
was first promised and offered. “ The 
outer darkness,”’—Outside of the brilliancy 
of the feasting room. ‘They had come to 
the room expecting tobe admitted, but had 
been cast out. The figure coutrasts Heaven 
and Hell. 

Instruction.—The Roman centurion, the 
chief man in Capernaum, perhaps the richest 
man there, was one of the first to accept 
Christ. The Gospel is for,men of position 
as wellas for the poor. The Bible speaks 
well of centurions. Three are mentioned, 
and all of them favorably. 

Strict discipline, such as soldiers are 
under, is good for asoldier or for a child. 
By obeying one learns to command. 

Kindly and gracious dispositions may be 
looked for even in the heathen. Such will 
be ready to accept the Gospel when it is 
offered to them, as was this centurion. 

The centurion loved his servant. “ Doubt- 
less the servant was faithful. Kindly rela- 
tions between employer and employed de- 
pend most on mutual kindness and respect. 
A good master is pretty sure to have a good 
servant; a poor mistress has a poor servant. 

If any man in Capernaum might have 
felt himself worthy to patronize the poor 
Teacher, it was the great centurion. But he 
is conspicuous for his modesty. Of all men 
he felt himself the most unworthy, when of 
all men Christ pronounces him the most 
worthy. Humility is one of the proofs of 
worthiness. 

Trust in Christ, called faith, is the one 
new religious principle brought out for the 
first time clearly in the New Testament. 
It includes everything else. It is chiefly a 
humble accepting of God as revealed in 
Jesus Christ, as the authoritative Guide and 
Saviour of our souls. It includes belief in 
him, obedience and discipleship. It is the 
teachable spirit which gladly does his will. 

Jesus rules the world by his word. He is 
king by nature. He controls diseases even 
at a distance. Here was no faith on the 


servant’s part, and no chance for imagina- 
tion to work. It was the centurion’s faith, 
and Jesus was absent when the healing 
took place. This showsthe divine in him, 
as when God spake and the world was 
created. 

God will judge us according to our indi- 
vidual lives, and not according to our an- 
cestry or culture. Many heathen may ac- 
cept. Christ instantly from the words of 
missionaries, or from some report of Christ 
which they do not fully understand, and 
may enter into the kingdom of Heaven, 
while teachers and scholars in Christian 
Sunday-schools will be shut out. Only the 
humble teachable, believing heart can en- 
ter the gdom. 


























Science. 





THE young lady in Fontaine’s story who 
was awarded the best answer over all com- 
petitors when she said grass was the most 
useful of all plants to man, was not far out 
of the way. Few have been found deleteri- 
ous, and nearly all serve some useful pur- 
pose, and many more than one. A leading 
scientific magazine has recently stated that 
out of some 125,000 species of plants known 
to botanists, less than three hundred species 
have been found of any value to man. Sure- 
ly the family of grasses alone would yield 
this number. Whenever any new localities 
are explored a new list of useful grasses is 
sure to be furnished us. Dr. Vasey has re- 
cently given some notes on special uses and 
properties of some Mexican grasses, that 
have been distributed in recent collections 
made by Dr. Edward Palmer, Bromus se- 
getum is a near relative of the well-known 
“‘cheat.’”” The Tarahumares Indians of 
Southern Chihuahua, make an intoxicating 
drink from the fermented seeds, Just how 
far an intoxicating drink is of useful ser- 
vice to man may be a question—still 
it serves its purpose here, Elionurus 
candidus is considered very efficacious 
by the same Indiansin curing the toothache. 
The root is chewed and put into the hollow 
of the tooth. One of the Feather-grasses, 
Stipa viridula is said to have a temporary 
narcotic effect on the animals that eat it. 
Those which take it unawares shun it ever 
after, Beasts do not care to become half 
intoxicated, Epicampes robusta gives 
reed-like culms six feet high, used for 
rockets and in religious festivals. Muhlen- 
bergia and Aristida give culms worked 
into brooms in general use in Mexico. 
They make excellent white-wash brushes. 
Andropogon Myosorus, closely allied to 
our “ sedge grass’’ of the South, though not 
a true sedge, is used to thatch houses. 
Coarse fans for bringing up charcoal fires 
are braided from the culms of Cyperus 
nodosus, Cathestecum erectum has a wide 
reputation as a menstruant. Hilaria 
cenchroides is very popular as a blood- 
purifier, and Sporobolus Indicus is the 
“Liendrilla” from which ropes, baskets 
and other useful articles are made. 


....Considerable interest attaches to the 
Rang-kul Lake at the seventh stage from 
the eastern border of the Pamir Plateau, in 
the region north of the Indus basin. The 
Rang-kul is by SirH. Rawlinson identified 
with the Dragon Lake of the Buddhist cos- 
mogony, the center from which the four 
rivers of Paradise are supposed to issue. 
The description givenof the Dragon Lake 
by Hwang-Tsang, a Chinese traveler of the 
seventh century, and that given by Mr. Ney 
St. Elias of the Rang-kul, afford good 
grounds for believing in their identity. 
Both travelers state that the waters are 
deep blue and fresh though the soil around 
is soft; both noticed the immense number 
of wild fowl which frequent the lake; and 
both speak ofthe dragon myth attaching 
to it. The Cheradgh-Tash or “ lamp-rock ” is 
a cliff about 100 feet high with a cave near 
the top. In this cave a white light always 
burns, perhaps from some phosphorescent 
substance; but the natives (Kirghiz) say 
that it is the sparkle of the diamond set in 


the forehead of the dragon who guards the 
vast treasures stored in the cave, The 
lake is believed tocommunicate with the 
Oxus by an underground outlet toone of 
its affluents. 


....Very few modern botanists believe 
that hybrids are generally sterile, and it 
reads likea half century ago to have mod- 
ern writers presenting the proposition. In 
writing of the well-known Auricula, the 
origin of which is not known, Mr. J. G. 
Baker, Mr. Geo, C. Churchill, Mr. Shir- 
ley Hibbard, and others of equal standing, 
express the opinion that it originated as a 
hybrid between several distinct species. So 
far as the Auricula itself is concerned, it 
seems highly probable that it has been 
evolved by cultivators from the Pyrenean 


Auricula pubescens, and is no hybrid; but 
the fact that eminent men believe this very 
fertile plant a hybrid shows they think little 
of sterility when using the term. 


....Dr. Byron D. Halsted has recently re- 
corded an interesting case of heliotropism 
observed at Lansing, Mich., ina mallow— 
Malwa borealis. The leaf blade faces east 
to receive the sun’s rays at its rising, and 
this surface follows the sun to setting. 
When night comes it returns to the position 
necessary for its morning task by the route 


it took during the day. There was no at- 
tempt to take the northern route, and make 
a complete revolution. The point of torsion 
is just below the blade, and seems confined 
toa agg) ge of the upper part of the 
petiole. ey were all back from their 
western terminus to their eastern position, 
and at rest between nine and ten P.M. No 





journey is taken on cloudy days. 





— School and College. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE entered its 141st 
year last week with the best of prospects. 
Dr. McCosh in his opening address said that 
in the course of his nineteen years’ connection 
with the college ‘it never was in a more pros- 
perous condition. ‘‘Everything in that period 
has doubled, thestudents increasing from 264 
to nearly 600, and the faculty from sixteen or 
seventeen to forty professors and tutors. 
“The standard of admission,’ he said, “is 
more rigid, yet in advancing it we have been 
careful to exclude none who are worthy but 
have had few advantages, However,” he 
believed, “‘ the best American colleges have 
almost reached the apex of their high stand- 
ards of admission. Princeton in the future 
will strive not so much to raise the standard 
before entrance as to attain higher planes of 
knowledge after a student is fully initiated 
into the intricacies of a college course. We 
have added,’’ he continued, ‘‘new courses 
from time to time as they have permanently 
proved their usefulness and established them- 
selves in the minds of thinking people. New 
fields have been opened in science, litera- 
ture, philosophy and art, and to keep 
abreast of the times we have enlarged these 
departments tosuch an extent that in the 
variety of subjects offered and the thor- 
oughness of the teaching we are excelled by 
the German universities alone. And they 
surpass us only by virtue of minuteness of 
detail and attention given to specialists.” 
The new fellowships have not all been taken 
yet, 





...- President Carter, of Williams College, 
has been telling the sophomores what he 
thinks of cane rushes and hazing. He 
informed them that one of the conditions 
upon which they would be allowed to re- 
main in the baseball league was that all 
cane rushing and interference with the 
freshmen must be given up, He told the 
class frankly that ifa man were caught in 
this business he would suffer severely, and 
he hoped that the ‘‘cane brakes and bul- 
rushes on the bank of the Hoosac River 
were! cleared away,’’ The president also 
gave the freshmen class a talk on smoking 
and drinking. 


...-The High Normal School at Tokio, 
Japan, under the direct patronage of the 


' Emperor, has made a three-years’ engage- 


ment with Mrs. Straight, who was for sev- 
eral years a teacher in Colonel Parxer’s 
Normal School, at Normal Park, [ll. Mrs, 
Straight will have charge of the depart- 
ment of English and literature. This school 
supplies the other normal schools of the 
kingdom with teachers. 


...-Dr. Philip Schaff is to be inaugurated 
as Professor of Church History in the Union 
Theological Seminary, in this city, the chair 
made vacant by the death of Prof. Roswell 
D. Hitchcock, September 22d, at 3 P.M. 
Dr. Schaff’s address will be on “ Religious 
Freedom; or, the American Chapter in 
Church History.”’ Dr. Fewsmith, of New- 
ark, N. J., will deliver the charge to Pro- 
fessor Schaff. 


.... The Wilson College for Young Women 
(Presbyterian), at Chambersburg, Penn., is 
crowded with students. All the rooms in 
the main building and annex were taken 
in July. Two large mansions with hand- 
some grounds near by were then leased and 
both are occupied, there being only a vacancy 
or two left. 


...-Dr. Happer states that $100,000 has 
been secured for the Christian College in 
China, of which he is to be president. He 
asks for an additional $50,000 at once, for 
grounds and buildings. The income of the 


$100,000 is to be used for the suppport of the 
professors. 


.... The Morgan Park (Chicago) Theologi- 
cal Seminary (Baptist) opened September 
7th. Professor Price delivered the opening 
address, his subject being “‘The Relations 
between the Old Testament and the New.” 


More than a score of new students have en- 
tered. 


....-Howard College, Ala., is to be removed 
from Marion, where it has been for forty- 


seven years, to the vicinity of Birmingham. 
An eligible site six miles from the city has 
been secured. 


.... Harvard University opens September 
29th. It is expected that there will be fully 
2,000 students in the various departments. 

....-Andover and Hartford theological 
seminaries (Congregational) are again open, 
the latter for its fifty-fourth year. 

.... Wellesley College has opened with 
615 students, of whom 180 are in the fresh- 
man class. 

....Prof. Chas, W. Dabney, Jr., has be- 
come President of the University of Ten- 





Pebbles. 


Dr. TORREY, of Boston, marries a pair 
in eight seconds. There are many young 
persons who would like to make a minute 
of this.—Louisville Courier-Journal, 


....There is a story going around of a 
New York dog which eats tacks. It proba- 
bly arose from his having been seen to bite 
his nails.—Boston Commercial Bulletin, 


.... They have discovered a worm in Ger- 
many that eats steel rails. Call it the Jay 
Gould; there is nothing that will gobble a 
railroad quicker.—Boston Commercial Bul- 
letin. 


.... It is lucky for a certain New Eng- 
land State that the theft of 4,000,000 acres of 
land reported by Surveyor Julian, occurred 
in New Mexico instead of Rhode Island, 
—Chicago Herald. 


....“* What wonderful patience those fish- 
erman have!’’ exclaimed an idler to a pass- 
ing friend, “‘Here I have been watching 
that fellow for three whole hours, and he 
hasn’t yet had a bite.”—French Fun, 


....Bobby was inspecting the new baby 
for the first time, and his dictum was as 
follows: ‘‘I s’pose it’s nice enough what 
there is of it,’”’ he said without enthusiasm; 
“but I’m sorry it ain’t a parrot.’’—Ha. 
change. 


...- COMPARATIVE.—“ Oh, pshaw!”’ said the 
Bostonian, contemptuously, ‘everything 
with you New Yorkers is the almighty dol- 
lar.”” ‘‘And with the Bostonians every- 
thing is the omnipotent quarter,” replied 
the New Yorker,—Life. 


....Law Professor: ‘What constitutes 
burglary?” Student: ‘There must be a break- 
ing.’”’ Professor: “Then, if a man enters 
your door and takes five dollars from your 
vest pocket in the hall, would that be 
burglary?’ Student: ‘‘Yes, sir. Because 
that would break me.’’—E£zchange, 


....STUCK AGAIN, — Mrs, O’Hoolihan: 
“‘Faix, Dennis! An’ phat are yez afther 
doin’ now?” O'Hoolihan: “ Begorra, Rosy, 
it’s meself as has bought a music-stool for 
Katie, an’ Oi’ve been woinding the bastely 
thing up for over an hour, an’ not a dhrop 
of music can Oi get out of it at all, at all!” 
— Puck. 


.... TRUE ART.— Miss Quilter: “Of course 
while I am herein Chicago I must dress as 
the Chicagoans do, but these hats are sim- 
ply outrageous.” Madam Zemonde: “‘ Ah! 
Mam’syl. Youdcn’t know ze genius zat I 
haf to bring to get ze—vat you call ze bal- 
anze—between ze head und ze foot here in 
Chicago.’”’—Tid-Bits, 


.... PROVERBLETS.—Where there’s a will 
there’s a way to break it.——Evil communi- 
cations are worth about $30,000 apiece to 
New York Aldermen.—He laugh: best 
who laughs at his own joke.-——Speech is 
silver, but the coinage is debased.——It is 
well to be on with the new love before the 
old throws you over.—Life. 





....‘Oh, no, ma’am‘’’ pleaded the tramp, 
‘you may think my life all sunshine, but 
it ain’t. Wherever I go I am beset with 
dangers. In short, ma’am,I carry my life 
in my hands,” “Ah, I seel’’ exclaimed his 
temporary hostess, ‘‘that accounts for your 
not washing your hands, You don’t dare 
do it for fear you’ll drown yourself.’’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


....A female servant, sweeping out a 
bachelor’s room, found a four-penny piece 
on the carpet, which she carried to the 
owner. ‘‘ You may keep it for your hon- 
esty,”’ said he. A short time afterward he 


missed his gold pencil-case, and inquired of 
the girlif she had seenit. ‘ Yes, sir,” was 
the reply. ‘And what did you do with it?” 
‘Kept it for my honesty.” —Paris Figaro, 


....An unlucky “reading notice”: “ Ex- 
cuse me, sir,” said the business manager to 
the city editor, ‘‘but you promised to print 
that puff of Smithers’s dry-goods store just 
as I wrote it.” ‘Well, didn’t I?” “No, 
sir. It wasn’t published at all.” ‘‘ Did you 
write on one side of the paper only?” “‘ Cer- 


tainly.” ‘Then I guess I must have pub- 
lished the wrong side of the manuscript.” — 
Washington Critic. 


. ‘The man I want you to arrest 
says he is dangerous.” ‘I think I and 
the deputy can take him,’ replied the 
sheriff. ‘He says he killed six men back in 
Wisconsin.” ‘Oh, well, I can fetch him in 
alone if he says that.” ‘“‘ But he tells every- 
body he sees that he has killed five sheriffs 
since he has been in the territory, and that 
he never was arrested.” ‘Yes, I see. I 
haven’t any time for him—I’ll send my boy 
cut after him when he comes from school— 





I’ve got to stay at home and hoe in the gar- 
den.” —Dakota Bell, 
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Heligions Intelligence. 


ALLIANCE AMONG THE REFORMED 
IN GERMANY. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES E, KNOX, D.D. 





THE second meeting of the Alliance of 
the Reformed Churches in Germany has 
just been held in the pleasant little city of 
Detmold. More than one hundred and 
fifty delegates were present. They came 
from northern and eastern Germany, 
principally from Friesland, Westphalia, 
the Rhine provinces, Lippe, Hanover, 
Brunswick, Bavaria, Prussia, Saxony, 
and one missionary delegate from Bres- 
lau in Silesia. Prof. John Cairns also, 
from Edinburgh, was present, as he had 
been in the former conference. 

This movement toward closer fellow- 
ship is one of the results of the Pan Pres- 
byterian Alliance. One of the Reformed 
pastors, who was the President of this 
Conferenz, had his heart kindled in 
the Belfast meeting three years ago. He 
was moved to attempt something of the 
same kind for his own German Church. 

Though one in doctrine throughout 
Germany, on the basis of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, the Reformed Churches differ 
somewhat in their attitude toward pre- 
destination, and in form of government 
are so variously related to the State that 
they are as if divided into separate organ- 
izations. The Presbyterium is the Ses- 
sion of the American Presbyterian Church; 
the District Synod andthe General Synod 
—in several separate branches—are the 
American Presbytery and Synod; and 
the Consistorium — the supreme civil- 
church commission is in final control of 
important funds and of pastoral appoint- 
ments. The merest fraction of the 
churches are ‘‘free.” With the same doc- 
trine, the same worship, the same view 
of Christ at the Sacramental table, the 
same spirit in the pastors and elders, what 
could hinder a loving union for consul- 
tation and progress? Accordingly, a pre- 
liminary consultation was arranged in 
Marburg, in 1884, and the first conference 
was held in Elberfeld (in F. W. Krum- 
macher’s old church), in 1885, 

On the general plan of the Pan Alli- 
ance meetings conclusions could be reached 
on matters of common agreement, and 
friendly discussion without vote could be 
held on opinions not yet fully converged. 

It was pleasant to see the large, solid 
old church in Detmold full of people and 
delegates on a week-day, to feel the sway 
of the easy-going, hearty, universal Ger- 
man singing, and to see the attention of 
fioor and galleries to the fifty-six minute 
sermon on God’s presence with Elijah 
and Elisha applied to the Reformed 
Church of Germany. 

The discussions included as the princi- 
pal subjects, the Condition of the Re- 
formed Church in Germany and the 
Alliance Organization (in the opening ad- 
dress), the Means by which Theological 
Representation for the Reformed Church 
in the Universities and Seminaries can be 
better secured, the Support of Reformed 
Churches in other Lands, the Presbyter- 
ian Church Polity particularly in the 
French Reformed Church, the Mission 
to the Hebrew People, and the Church- 
situation in the Capital City of the Empire. 
The second subject secured the liveliest at- 
tention. Thereis a conviction among some 
leading minds that the union of the Luth- 
eran and Reformed elements in Prussia has 
resulted, during the seventy years, in the 
absorption of the Reformed. Although the 
Reformed views may have modified the 
Lutheran stringency, yet the universities 
have become Lutheran in fact. In the 
early part of the century, eight universi- 
ties were Reformed, the two most promi- 
nent of which were Heidelburg and Mar- 
burg. Now in all Germany, only two pro- 
fessorships, itis said, remain to the Re- 
formed, Marburg and Erlangen. In Gét- 
tingen, for example, the application of a 
representative man to lecture in the uni- 
versity, was answered, by the declaration 
that it would be first necessary for a lec- 
turer tosign the Lutheran Confession. The 
Reformed are indeed small in numbers 
compared with the Lutheran, and yet they 
have the prevailing influence in parts of 
Germany, as in Friesland, the Rbine Prov- 





inces, Lippe and Hesse, and an important 
influence elsewhere. They claim,therefore, 
a larger theological representation as their 
due. The subject was discussed in its va- 
rious relations: the situation in the vari- 
ous universities, supplementary private 
instruction of present candidates under 
pastors, the means to be employed to pro- 
cure the appointment of Reformed theo- 
logians, etc. The Emperor and a good 
number of the Princes of the minor states 
are claimed as Reformed, as,for example, 
Prince Albert, the nominal Rector of Gét- 
tingen University. The conference de- 
cided to send a representation of the mat- 
ter through the proper synods to the Su- 
preme State Consistory. 

The discussion of the support of 
Churches in foreign lands looked mainly 
toward America. A delegate from Ohio 
was present and addressed the convention. 
A warm missionary spirit breathed in the 
many short speeches. Young men for 
the mission institutions in America were 
urgently called for, and good evidence 
was given of deep interest in the daughter 
Church. 

The Presbyterianism of the French Re- 
formed churches had special significance 
in the fact, that there are more French 
Reformed churches in the German capital 
than there are German Reformed. A 
carefully prepared paper was read by 
Pastor Tollin, of Magdeburg. 

The representation in respect to Berlin 
was depressing. According to the con- 
ception of the State Church authorities, 
the city should have a new church for 
every increase of 25,000 people. This 
would give a uew church every year. 
There rises, however, a new church only 
once in ten years. The law is that no 
church shall be built at a less expense 
than 200,000 marks or $50,000. This bears 
heavily against the increase of small 
churches. Besides the government con- 
cessions to Romanism, it was said that 
Romanizing tendencies have appeared in 
some of the Lutheran churches. In ad- 
dition to the crucifix, customary in the 
Lutheran churches, one church has the 
Virgin as the Queen of Heaven witha 
crown and nimbus. If the servants only 
should attend the service, the edifices 
would not contain them, This, too, is the 
city which is esteemed a great center, 
perhaps the greatest center of theological 
power, of missionary agencies, of Chris- 
tian benevolence, on whose spiritual wel- 
fare the eyes of the zealous, strict 
Lutheran, the distinctive Reformed and 
the United Churches are set. 

The conference can but be a source of 
decided satisfaction to Dr. Brandes, of 
Géttingen,and Pastor Calaminus,of Elber- 
feld, who were the principal influence in 
organizing this new source of power. A 
quickened zeal and a more earnest con- 
viction can but follow the cordial greet- 
ings and animated discussions. Dr, 
Cairn’s presence, as formal representative 
of the Pan Presbyterian Alliance, his 
German conversation and strong social 
power, were promotive of good; a hint 
was given to the Scotch and the American 
Church of the help they may give to their 
German brethren by drawing nearer to 
them; and the statue of Hermanin the 
vicinity, to which a visit was made, was 
the occasion of many an allusion to spirit- 
ual contest and victory. 

GUTTINGEN, GERMANY. 

i ‘ 

THE order of the Government at Wash- 
ington, forbidding the use of the Dakota lan- 
guage in schools maintained by missionary 
societies on the Indian reservations, whether 
those schools are aided by the Government 
or not, is thus referred to by the Rev. Alfred 
L. ‘Riggs, the well-known Indian mission- 
ary: 

“* It has come! The Government has begun its 
work of breaking up missionary work among 
the Indians. In our June number we noticed 
the semi-official proclamation of the law that 
all Indian pupils of school age belong to the 
English Government school, and cannot be al- 
lowed to attend the missionary school near by, 
where Dakota is taught. This rule is now being 
carried into thorough operation at Poplar Creek, 
Montana, by the United States Indian agent. 
All scholars are taken away from the Presbyte- 
rian mission schools and impressed into the 
Government school, where are crowded twice as 
many as the building will properly accommo- 
date. The mission schools are closed, and a 


part, if not all, of the missionaries will be with- 
drawn. 





“The Dakota Bible is under the Government 
ban. An official order, promulgated at Stand- 
ing Rock Agency, D. T., prohibits the use of the 
Dakota Language in the missionary schools, al- 
though the Government may not contrioute a 
cent to their support. The same order, it is un- 
derstood, is inthe hands of the United States 
agent at the Cheyenne River Agency. We have 
ten such out-station schools within the bounds 
of these two agencies, supported entirely by mis- 
sionary money, for evangelistic work. To pro- 
hibit the use of the Dakota language is to break 
up the schools and prevent any further intro- 
duction of the Dakota Bible to the Dakota peo- 
ple. 

“It is not to be supposed that the Government 
has intentionally entered upon a crusade against 
missions. The difficulty is that it has no intelli- 
gent idea of the principles upon which missions 
must work, if they work atall. Nor has it any 
intelligent idea of how the civilization of the In- 
dian is to he secured. Itisso bent upon giving 
the Indian an English veneer that it cannot abide 
any effort to implant the spiritual motives by 
which alone education and civilization can be 
advanced and maintained.” 


....The twentieth annual Convention of 
the Lutheran General Council has been in 
session at Greenville, Penn., under the presi- 
dency of Dr. A. Spaeth. Dr. Spaeth, in his 
presidential address, called attention to 
the establishment of a branch immigrant 
mission in Baltimore, to a protest of the 
Swedish church in Jamestown, N. Y., 
against the continuance of the English or- 
ganization in that place, to the inability of 
the Texas Synod to send a representative to 
this convention, to the general Lutheran 
conference which convenes in the city of 
Hamburg, in October, urging the appoint- 
ment of a delegate to that meeting, and in- 
vitations for the next convention. The corre- 
spondence on these various matters was sub- 
mitted. The report of the English Home Mis- 
sion Committee presented an encouraging 
summary of important results. The work of 
the committee has greatly enlarged, and it 
was found impossible to respond to the 
numerous appeals which have been made for 
assistance. The report of the German Home 
Mission Committee stated that mis- 
sions have been conducted by the com- 
mittee in Canada, Michigan, Texas, Ne- 
braska, Dakota, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. During the year, 35,457 was re- 
ceived, and $5,454 disbursed. Nineteen 
missionaries were employed. Ten young 
men were received from Pastor Paulsen’s 
institution at Kropp. After setting forth 
the benefits which the Church in this coun- 
try has received from the institution at 
Kropp, the committee asked that the coun- 
cil decermine whether or not a legal con- 
tract should not be entered into with Pas- 
tor Paulsen for pecuniary support. 


.... The annual Congress of German Cath- 
olics was held this year at Triers. Herr 
Windthorst, the parliamentary leader of 
the clericals, received great consideration. 
Abbé Schiitz, professor of the riers semi- 
nary and president of the reception com- 
mittee of the Congress, delivered the open- 
ing address, beginning, as has ever been 
customary at these meetings of German 
Catholics with the words: ‘Praised be 
Jesus Christ!’ to which all present made 
answer: “‘ Forever and forever, Amen.”’ The 
Ober-burgomaster of Triers then spoke a few 
words of welcome to the members of the Con- 
gress. Then Windthorst, a little shriveled, 
feeble old man was led to the tribune, leaning 
on the arm of afriend. “All his vitality,” 
says a correspondent, ‘‘appears concen- 
trated in his powerfully intellectual face, 
and it is when one has seen it that one real- 
izes that before us is the only adversary be- 
fore whom Prince Bismarck ever was seen 
to quail, and the only adversary in Parlia- 
ment whom he regularly takes the trouble 
to answer.’’ At the conclusion of his speech 
in which he congratulated German Catholics 


on their past efforts and encouraged them 
tonew ones, especially at the elections, he 
called for three cheers for the Pope and the 
Emperor. 


....In accordance with a suggestion of 
Sir Charles Mitchell, British Commissioner 
to Tonga, who recently investigated the 
charges against Prime Minister Baker, of 
persecuting the native Wesleyans, a com- 
mission from the Australasian Wesleyan 
Church has gone to Tonga to arrive at an 
understanding with King George, if possi- 
ble. The Commission consists of the Presi- 
dent of the Conference, the General Secre- 
tary for Missions, and Mr. P. P. Fletcher. 
The two former are returned missionaries, 
who have a large acquaintance with the 
native: races of Polynesia, “among whom 
the Tongans hold a chief place. 

....Dr. R. R. Meredith, of Boston, who 
succeeds Dr. Pentecost in the pastorate 
of the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
church, Brooklyn, is a native of Ireland, 
was educated in this country, was a captain 
in the War, and was in the Methodist min- 
istry until 1878, when he accepted a call to 





the Phillips Congregational church, of Bos- 


ton, which he left, in 1883, for the pastorate 
of the Union church in the same city. He 
received a salary of $7,000 from this church 
and $2,500 from his famous Bible class. His 
salary in Brooklyn will be $7,000. 


....The colored Baptists of Georgia will 
celebrate in June, 1888, the centenary of 
the founding of their first church, January 
20th, 1787, in that state. The celebration is 
postponed till June in order, we suppose, 
that it may be held inatent. It is to last 
two weeks, and will take place in Savannah. 
A historical volume is to be issued. There 
are, as the result of the century’s work, 
1,400 colored Baptist churches, 500 minis- 
ters, 2,000 licentiates, and 160,000 members. 


....-The immigration of Finns has been 
unusually large the past summer. They 
have settled in various places in New Eng- 
land, the West and the Northwest. A new 
Finnish church (Lutheran) was recently 
dedicated for these people in Ishpeming, 
Mich. At the dedicatory service selections 
of Scripture were read in Finnish, Norwe- 
gian, Swedish, German, English and Syrio- 
Chaldaic. The sermon was in English. 


.... The evangelist, Dr. George F. Pente- 
cost, who is not to be confounded with his 
brother the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, the 
eloquent advocate of Henry George’s theo- 
ries, will begin hisevangelistic services at 
Amesbury, Mass,, October Ist, and will 
afterwards go to Augusta, Me., ana Law- 
rence, Mass. 


....Dr. Horatius Bonar, is not an Episco- 
palian, and the effort of the Bishop of 
Liverpool and other churchmen to raise a 
fitting jubilee testimonial to Scotland’s 
stanch Free Churchman is very gratifying 
to those who do not like to think of denom- 
inational lines as impossible barriers. 


THE Roman Catholic Church has in 
Great Britain 1,600 chapels, 224 monasteries, 
415 convents, 29 ee and 2,599 priests. 
The gains since 1870 have been as follows: 
chapels, 256; monasteries, 155; convents, 182; 
colleges, 9, and priests 872. 

.... There is a falling of in the receipts of 
the American Board for the year just closed 
of about $26,000. The total income is $464, 
378, of which $98,404 came from legacies. 





Missions. 

THREE native Protestants have recently 
been assassinated, according to a letter of 
the Rev. J. M. Greene of the city of Mexico, 
to The Evangelist, in Ahuacuatilan, state 
of Guerrero. The victims were the Rev. 
Abraham Gomez, a young Indian, ordained 
less than a year ago, Miguel Cipriano and 
the wife of Felipe Zaragoza. A society had 
been in existence at Ahuacuatilan for some 
years, and the Governor of the state, having 
been informed that Mr. Gomez was to be 
appointed to the pastorate, promised all 
needful protection. Mr, Gomez began at 
once to plan for achurch building, but was 
not allowed to proceed with his project, the 
bullet and bludgeon of a Catholic mob put- 
ting an end to his life on the 7th of August. 
The day before Father Vergara, the Catho- 
lic priest at Teloloapam, three miles from 
Ahuacuatilan, came tothe village and cele- 
brated mass. In the course of his sermon, 
according to Mr. Greene, he appealed to his 
auditors to ‘‘ make an example of the minis- 
ter of Satan”? who had come among them, 
adding that they might ‘‘ kill him” with all 
safety, counting upon his own protection 
and that of the chief of police. Vergara 
had been given the parish of Teloloapam 
by the Bishop of Guerrero, on condition 
that he would exterminate the Protestant 
congregations in all that region. 

“This was on Saturday. The following day 
at midnight, seven drunken women appeared in 
the Protestant quarter of the town, and began 
te commit disorders, which seemed to deserve 
rebuke at the hands of the authorities, and 
Abraham with six of the brethren visited the 
Judge and presented theircomplaint. Strangely 
enough, the only reply given was the arrest and 
imprisonment of five of the brethren, and the 
dismissal of Abraham and of Felipe Zaragoza, 
who returned full of anxiety to the house of the 
latter. Very soon after, the Judge ordered the 
church bell to be rung, and thus gathered some 
200 men and women in the court room, to whem 
he gave his instructions, and sent them forth on 
their bloody mission. Like infuriated savages 
they made their way at once to Zaragoza’s 
house, and being unable to force the door, they 
toreup the roof, and with machete and pistols 
killed first Mrs. Zaragoza. Felipe seeing the 
danger of Abraham, ran to him and threw his 
arms about him, but was immediately torn 
away and disabled bya pistol-shot in the left 
arm. He wasthen stretched out on the floor, 
and his Bible placed under his head as a pillow 
in derision. This done, the ruffians turned to 
Abraham, who sat on the bed with his head rest- 
ing on his hands, and dealt him a terrible blow 
with a machete, then he was shot with a pistol, 
and his poor mangled body, lifeless and bleed- 
ing, was dragged from the house out into the 
street and along the highway, receiving allsorts 
of indignities, being literally hacked to pieces 
with machetes. . 
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“Not content even with this, the murderous 
ruffians returned to the house, stole the money, 
clothing and books of our dear brother, and 
again: sallied forth in quest of a third victim, 
Miguel Cipriano, whom they killed in the same 
manner as the rest. The following day, the 
three bodies were buried in the public cemetery. 
Nearly all our surviving brethren have been 
arrested and remain under guard. Only seven 
of the assailants are prisoners, and even they 
fully expect to be liberated speedily, being sure 
of the favor and protection of the local authori- 
ties.” 

Such is the story told by Mr. Greene. The 


Protestants of the state are in great fear. 
The missionaries are endeavoring to obtain 
redress from the Government; but the feel- 
ing of Catholics is very bitter, and what the 
outcome will be nobody knows. 


.. The latest news from the Church Mis- 
sion in Ugandais under date of March 16th. 
Mr. Mackay, the sole representative of the 
mission, in that savage kingdom, is still 
alive and well, though in great danger. He 
says he has not the least doubt that, to a 
very great extent, he owes his preservation 
to the believing prayers of Christian friends 
in England and elsewhere. Very recently 
the King gave out, on more than one occa- 
sion, that he meant to have another grand 
massacre of the Christians. But the pray- 
ers of God's people restrained him from his 
purpose, and that, too, by a marvelous in- 
tervention. His mother heard of his pur- 
pose and sent to advise him not to kill his 
best friends in the country. The two big- 
gest chiefs ventured to remonstrate with 
him, and recommended him to let alone the 
Christians, who had been guilty of no 
crime. One lad has been secretly murdered 
and several others had to flee for their lives, 
executioners having been sent for their 
arrest. But the converts are now more on 
the alert and are ready to flee on the first 
suspicion. Referring to Emin Bey’s propo- 
sal of a British protectorate over the equa- 
torial provinces of the Sidan, Mr. Mackay 
thinks now is the happy moment for Eng- 
land to redeem the pledge she gave on the 
fall of Gordon, that she would rescue the 
garrisons in Sfidan. Great would be the 
gain, he thinks, for Christianity and civili- 
zation. 

“This province, now the grand center of East 
African slavery, would, if wisely and justly 
governed, soon become the center of peace and 
liberty to half an immense continent. It would 
be a friendly quarter to which the persecuted 
could flee, and thereby favorably react upon 
such tyrants as ours, compelling them to grant 
greater toleration to their subjects, lest they 
should lose the half of them. Great issues for 
the future of Central Africa depend on the 
question whether or not the British Government 
shall deal wisely in this matter. At present, I 
am aware, there is an outcry to ‘abandon’ this 
region to the full swing of lawlessness and 
cruelty, but God grant there may soon be a re- 
action in public feeling at home, and that Eng- 
land may once more take her wonted place as 
the friend of the helpless and the oppressed.” 


..The Rev. H. Richards, of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Mission, in the Congo, writes 
that he has baptized forty people. Meet 
ings are being held twice a day, and there 
are very large gatherings on Sundays. He 
says: 

““Many people of no colcr were skeptical re- 
specting the reality of the work, but no one 
seems to question the radical change now, 
though they cannot understand it. One white 
man wrote for an explanation, and I had an op- 
portunity of explaining to him before his face. 
Another, sitting at the table, said to me: ‘What 
a caange civilization makes in the expression ? 
The people here have such a mild, subdued ex- 
pression.’ ‘Ah,’ I said. ‘something more than 
civilization; it’s deeper—it’s a change of heart.’ 
Yes, I believe civilization is an abomination to 
Atrica. Let us give the people the Gospel.” 

..A Calcutta paper calls attention to a 
remarkable decline in the popularity of the 
great Rath Jattra, or Car festival, at the 
Juggernaut temple in Orissa. The number 
of visitors this year shows a large decrease 
which, indeed, has been going on steadily 
for some years past. The religious enthusi- 
asm of the crowd is said to be also disappear- 
ing. There is no longer a wild rush for the 
car, in which the idol is dragged from the 
temple to a country house and back again, 
and on several occasions it has been neces- 
sary to hire coolies to perform the work. 


..The Committee of the Evangelical 
Missionary Society of Paris has declined the 
invitation of the Government to send mis- 
sionaries to Madagascar. It finds the field 
already occupied by the London Society, 


and will not introduce division into it. 
Hence it answers that French Evangelical 
missionaries will be sent to Madagascar 
only when the churches there invite them. 


.-The Bremen Mission on the Slave coast 
returned more than a hundred baptisms 
of natives during 1886, sixty-nine of which 
were of adults. In the ten years from 1876 


, the number of nes sang has risen 
from 175 to 556. The Directory of the Dea- 
conesses’ House at Hamburg has decided 
to send deaconesses to this mission. 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THREE days were devoted to the celebra- 
tion of the promulgation of the Constitu- 
tionin Philadelphia last week. On Thursday 
occurred the industrial parade; on Friday the 
military parade was reviewed by President 
Cleveland; and on Saturday the President 
and Mr. Justice Miller delivered orations 
in Independence Square. Justice Miller’s 
Memorial Oration gave an account of the 
conditions that existed at the close of the 
Revolutionary War, proving the inade- 
quacy of the Articles of Confederation. He 
then described the assembling of the con- 
vention that was to adopt a constitution 
that should define anew the relations of the 
states to each other and toa General Gov- 
ernment that should possess powers, hither- 
to withheld. Speaking of the work of the 
convention, he said: 


“ As soon as it became apparent to the con- 
vention that the new Government must be a 
nation resting for its support upon the people 
over whom it exercised authority, and not a 
league of independent states, brought together 
under a compact on which each state should 
place its own construction, the question of the 
relative power of those states in the new Gov- 
ernment became a subject of serious difference. 
The contest in the convention became narrowed 
to the composition of the Senate, after it had 
been determined that the Legislature should 
consist of two distinct bodies, sitting apart from 
each other and voting separately. With regard 
to the popular branch of the legislature, there 
did not seem to be much difficulty in establish- 
ing the proposition that in some general way 
each state should be represented in it in propor- 
tion to its population, and that each member of 
the body should vote with equal effect on all 
questions before it. But when it was sought by 
the larger and more populous states, as Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, to apply this 
principle to the composition of the Senate, the 
resistance of the smaller states became stub- 
born, and they refused to yield. The feeling 
arising under the discussion of this subject 
came nearer causing the disruption of the con- 
vention than any which agitated its delibera- 
tions. It was finally settled by an agreement 
that every state, however small, should have 
two representatives in the Senate of the United 
States, and no state should have any more; and 
that no amendment to the Constitution should 
deprive any state of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate without its consent. As the Senate has 
the same power in enacting laws as the House 
of Representatives, and as each state has its two 
votes in that body, it will be seen that the 
smaller states secured, when they are in a 
united majority, the practical power of defeat- 
ing all legislation which was unacceptable to 
them. 

“Tt was urged against our Constitution by 
many liberty-loving men, both in the conven- 
tion and out of it, that it conferred upon the Ex- 
ecutive, a single individual, whose election for a 
term of four years was carefully removed from 
the. direct vote of the people, powers dangerous 
to the existence of free government. Perhaps 
of all objections made to important features of 
the Constitution, this one had more plausibility, 
and was urged with most force. Butif the cen- 
tury of our experience has demonstrated any- 
thing, it is the fallacy of this objection and of 
all the reasons urged in its support. The objec- 
tion that the electoral college was a contriv- 
ance to remove the appointment of the President 
from the control of popular suffrage, was, if it 
had any merit, speedily overcome without any 
infraction of the Constitution by the democratic 
tendencies of the people. The term of four years 
for the Presidential office is not now deemed too 
long by any one, while there are many who 
would desire that it should be made longer, say 
seven or ten years. The power of appoint- 
ment to office requires the consent of the Senate 
to its exercise, and that body has asserted its 
right of refusing that assent so courageously 
and so freely that there can be no real fear of 
its successful use by the President in a manner 
to endanger the liberty of the country, unless 
the Senate itself shall be utterly corrupted. It 
is undeniable that for many years past by the 
gradual growth of custom, it has come to pass 
that in the nomination of officers by the Presi- 
dent, he has so far submitted to be governed by 
the'wishes and recommendations of interested 
members of the two Houses of Congress, that the 
purpose of the Constitution in vesting this power 
in him, and the right of the public to hold him 
personally responsible for each and every ap 
pointment. he makes, is largely defeated. In 
other words, the great principle lying at the 
foundation of all free governments, that the leg- 
islative and executive departments shall be kept 
separate, is invaded by the participation of 
members of Congress in the exercise of the ap- 
pointing power. 

“The convention was divided in opinion be- 
tween those who desired a strong National 
government, capable of sustaining itself by the 
exercise of suitable powers, and invested by the 
Constitution with such powers, and those who, 
regarding the Articles of Confederation as a 
basis, proposed to strengthen the General 
Government in a very few particulars, leaving it 
chiefly dependent on the action of the states 
themselves for its support and for the enforce- 
ment of its laws. These divergent views had 
their effect, both in the constitutional conven- 
tionand in those held forits ratification. Areund 











this central point the contention raged, and it 
was only by compromises and concessions, 
dictated by the ity of each yielding some- 
thing for the common good—so touchingly 
mentioned in the letter of the convention to 
Congress—that the result was finally reached. 
The party which came to be called the party of 
State Rights has always dreaded that the 
alleged supremacy of the National power would 
overthrow the state governments, or control 
them to an extent incompatible with any useful 
existence. Their opponents have been equally 
confident that powers essential to the successful 
conduct of the General Government, which 
either expressly or by implication are conferred 
on it by the Constitution, were denied to it by 
the principles of the State Rights party. 
If experience can teach anything on the subject 
of theories of government, the late Civil War 
teaches unmistakably that those who believed 
the source of danger to be in the strong powers 
of the Federal Government were in error, and 
that those who believed that such powers were 
necessary to its safe conduct and continued ex- 
istence were in the right. It is not out of place 
toremark that while the pendulum of public 
opinion has swung with much force away from 
the extreme point of State Rights doctrine, there 
may be danger of its reaching an extreme point 
on the other side. In my opinion, the just and 
equal observance of the rights of the states and 
of the General Government, as defined by the 
present Constitution, is as necessary to the per- 
manent prosperity of our country and toits ex- 
istence for another century as it has been for 
the one whose close we are now celebrating. 

“ Having considered the objections originally 
made to this great work, in the light of its 
operation for a century, what shall we say of it 
in regard to those great features which were 
more generaily acceptable? [tis the first suc- 
cessful attempt in the history of the world to 
lay the deep and broad foundations of a govern- 
ment for millions of people and an unlimited 
territory in a single written instrument, framed 
and adopted in one great national effort. This 
instrument comes nearer than any of political 
origin to Rousseau’s idea of a society founded 
on a social contract. In its formation, states 
and individuals, in the possession of equal 
rights—the rights of human nature common to 
all—met together and deliberately agreed to 
give up certain of those rights to government 
for the better security of others ; and that there 
might be no mistake about this agreement it 
was reduced to writing, with all the solemnities 
which give sanction to the pledges of mankind.’ 





..-The Republican Convention of the 
State of New York was held at Saratoga 
last week. The following ticket was nom- 
inated: 

For Secretary of State--Frederick Dent Grant, 
of New York 

For Treasurer—James H. Carmichael, of Erie. 

_For Comptroller—Jesse Lamoreaux, of Sara- 
toga. 

For Attorney-General—James A. Dennison, of 
Fulton. 

For State Engineer and Suryeyor 
nell, of Tompkins. 


O. H. P. Cor- 





FORKIGN. 

.. Parliament was prorogued on Friday 
last until Noyember 30th. Following is 
the Queen’s speech that closed the ses- 
sion: 


“My Lords and Gentlemen: My relations with 
the.other Powers continue frieadly. The pro- 
tracted negotiations between Russia and myself 
regarding the frontier which we should agree to 
recognize as the northern limit of Afghanistan 
have been brought toasatisfactory termination. 
The Ameer readily accepted the boundary. IL 
hope the convention will powerfully conduce to 
the maintenance of adurable peace in Central 
Asia. 

“ The treaty between Great Britain and China 
with reference to the relations between China 
and Burmah has been ratified. The confidant 
hope I expressed that a general pacification of 
Burmah would be effected during the present 
year has been fully realized. A settled govern- 
ment is being gradually introduced in its re- 
moter districts. 

“The convention which was concluded be- 
tween Turkey and myself for the purpose of 
defining the conditions under which it would be 
possible for me to undertake the withdrawal of 
my troops from Egypt at a fixed date has not 
been ratified by the Sultan. The course of 
action imposed upon me by my obligations to the 
ruler of the people of Egypt remains unchanged. 
The presence of my forces has secured to Egypt 


the blessings of tranquillity and has enabled me 

to came ly support the Khedive’s efforts to 

i government and the prosperity of 
ple. 


have agreed with the President of the 
United States to refer toa joint commission the 
difficult questions respecting the North Ameri- 
can fisheries which have recently been discussed 
by the two nations. 

“With singular satisfaction I mention the 
assemblage of the first conference of representa- 
tives of my Colonies ever held in London. Their 
deliberations, directed to many matters of deep 
Bes and interest to their respective communi- 

jes and conducted in a spirit of hearty co- 

ration, will, I doubt not, add strength wi < 
ection by which the various parts of my 
The Quee nbound together. 
Empire are thanked the House of Commons 
for the very liberal provisions for the public 
service and continued : 

a‘ There is some ground for ho oping that the 
grave depression under which all commerciai 
and industrial interests wa ae so long is as- 
suming a less severe charac 

“IT dee rm: iY. grieve to add that. there is no miti- 

tion ¢ $uffering under which large por- 
oe. 4, the agricultural community continues 





Pea wants and Seeuities of Ientens have 
ied your oo 3 attenti 

eer session. 

dom has provided will 


plete restoration of 0; or in My rer r- or 
renewed encouragement to peaceful ind A 
In order to pass them it bas’ boos been n 


postpone many important measures affecting 
other parts of the Kingdom, which, doubtless, 
you will be able to resume without hindrance at 
the coming session.” 


After reference to the Allotments, Coal 
Mines, Merchandise Marts, and Criminal 
Procedure i in Scotland acts, the Queen con- 
cludes: 


“This year the fiftieth anniversary of my 
reign has been the occasion of ae exaepouen of 
fervent loyalty which has deeply touched me. 
I am indeed truly thankful for the warm, hearty 
proofs of affection which have reached me from 
all classes. In thanking God for the blessings 
—~t has vouchsafed me and my country, I trust I 

y be spared to pwr to reign over a loving, 
faithful and united people.’ 


.. The Count of Paris issued a manifesto 
last week, in which he said: 

“ The apparent calm ill conceals the perils of 
the future. All-powerful electoral considera- 
tions dominate Parliament and sterilize all ef- 
forts to adjust the finances. The instability os 
the Executive isolates France in mapeus. 
ascendant faction oppresses the remainder. No- 
body has confidence in the morrow. The situa- 
tion imposes duties upon the Monarchists in the 
country who, unshackeled like those in Parlia- 
ment by a limited mandate, must show France 
how necessary itis and how easy it will be to re- 
store the monarchy, and must reassure her 
against imaginary dangers, and prove that the 


transition can be legally effected. In vain does 
Cor gress sediaime e eternity of the republic. 
The day France clearly manifests her wishes, 


no obstacle or seat will prevent the revi- 
val of the monarch {; Experience, however, 
gives sma}! ground to hope for a peaceful termi- 
nation. History furnishes too many reasons by 
which to foresee one of those violent crises 
which seem to be of periodical character in the 
life of the nation.”’ After outlining a policy for 
a monarchy, the manifeste concludes: “May all 
good citizens whose bo have been deceived. 
whose interests have en compromised, and 
whose consciences have been wounded by the 
povens régime join the laborers of the first hour 
pad ape acommon salvation. May they sec- 
the efforts of him who will be King of all 
onl the first servant of France.” 
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THE FATHER OF SPIRITS. 


THE account which the Bible gives of 
the creation of the first man, isin these 
words: ‘‘And the Lord formed man of 
the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life; and man be- 
came a living soul.” The first part of this 

. Statement relates to the body of Adam, 
which God formed ‘ of the dustof the 
ground.” That body he invested with the 
principle of life, and thus made it a living 
body, and to it he added by creation,a soul, 
and thus Adam, in the language of the 
Bible, ‘‘became a living soul,” and in his 
soul-nature, was made “‘in the image of 
God.” God himself is a spirit, and in 
creating the first manhe created a spirit 
in his own image. 

The God who thus made Adam as to his 
body and his soul or spirit, is spoken of 
in the Book of Numbers as ‘‘the God of the 
spirits ofall flesh.” The idea here is that 
he is the Creator of all human spirits, not 
only of the spirit of Adam, but equally 
those of all men. It ison the basis of this 
fact that Paul, in his Epistle to the He- 
brews, designates him as‘‘ The Father of 
spirits.” The whole passage in which 
this phrase occurs, reads thus: ‘‘Further- 
more, we have had fathersof our flesh 
which corrected us, and we gave them 
reverence; shall we not much rather be in 
subjection unto the Father of spirits, and 
live?’ The contrast here is between our 
earthly fathers from whom, as to “‘ our 


scended by the law of generation, and our 
Heavenly Father, who is the Creator of 
our spirits, and is hence styled ‘‘ The 
Father of spirits.” The spirit of Adam, 
the first man created, was distinct from 
the matter composing his body, and was 
not a product of that matter orin any 
sense made thereof. The same is true of 
every man. Human bodies come into 
existence under the law of descent; but 
there isno law of descent, of which we 
have any knowledge, by which human 
spirits propagate one another. 

These spirits dwell in animal bodies pro- 
duced by generation; but the bodies in 
which they dwell do not produce them, 
and they are not produced by the process 
of natural generation. God is and must 
be directly their Creator, just as he was 
the Creator of the spirit of Adam. Our 
earthly parentage relates to that part of 
man which is material and mortal, That 
part which is immaterial and immortal, 
and which is entirely distinct from that 
which is material, comes directly from a 
heavenly parentage. Here God is set be- 
fore us as ‘‘ the Father of spirits” by way 
of eminence, and by way of distinction. 
We are, as to our spiritual being, his off- 
spring, and not that of our earthly 
parents. They do not create us, either 
directly or indirectly, and we certainly do 
not create ourselves, God does this work 
by his own hand and his own power. 
And what he did in respect to Adam 
when creating and placing a spirit or soul 
in his body, and making that body the 
home and instrument of the soul, is true 
of every man who comes into this world 
as a body and a soul. God, as the great 
‘*Father of spirits,” is directly the Creator 
and Father of that soul. There are just 
as many such creations as there are 
human souls. God made angels by his 
own power, and he makes human souls 
by the same power. He continues the 
work of creating such souls from age to 
age, and will continue it to the end of 
time. The work was by no means ended 
when Adam was made. 

The law that God has adopted in the 
creation of souls is that every human 
body in the state of life shall have resi- 
dent therein, and united therewith, a 
human soul, and but one such soul, and 
that the relation between the two shall be 
permanent during the period of bodily 
life, and no longer. The soul cannot, so 
to speak, at its pleasure move out of the 
body, and leave it vacant as a soulless yet 
living body. It must stay there amid all 
changes that may happen to the body or 
toit. It must go where the body goes, 
and continuously retain its connection 
with it until one event occurs in respect 
to the body; and then it departs and is no 
longer in it or with it. That event is the 
death of the body. Look at that man who 
has just fallen in the street, and lies there 
prostrate in death; and what you will see 
is a human body, without a human soul. 
The soul was once there, but it is there no 
longer. Death marks the point of time 
when the soul leaves the body, and hence 
it is very appropriately styled in the Bible 
a departure. The essential man goes 
away, and leaves the body behind him. 
That body we bury, but not the soul. The 
former returns to the dust as it was, 
while the soul returns to the God who 
gave it. 

The union between these two elements 
of our complex earthly being is a wonder 
that defies all our scrutiny as to its mode. 
We know the fact, but do not, and never 
will, know the mode thereof. The sever- 
ance of this union by death is an equal 
wonder. When the last breath is drawn 
the spirit is gone—instantly and forever 
gone from the body of flesh and blood it 
once inhabited. Not asign ofits presence 
isleft. Though we gaze ever so intently, 
wedo notand cannot see the spirit as it 
flies. Its spiritual pinions do not lash the 
air, and thus salute our ears as it departs. 
The heart ceases to beat and the lungs to 
heave; and the spirit silently, invisibly, 
and inaudibly quits its bodily tabernacle, 
and is gone. God originally placed it 
there, and then kept it there; and at the 
moment of death he takes it away. It 
had no power to depart, except at his 
command, and has no power to stay 





flesh” or animal bodies, we have de- 


against his command, 





What a wonderful change is effected 
when soul and body are thus parted from 
each other! The body goes back to dust; 
life’s career init is ended; and the soul 
passes to another world, there to be dealt 
with according to the deeds done in the 
body, whether they ‘‘ be good or bad.” 


AN OLD—OLD STORY WITH A 
MORAL. 








ONCE upon a time a certain prince- 
doubtless having peculiar notions about 
always being on the safe side—wanted a 
professional coachman. The applicants 
for the situation were numerous. Finally 
he selected three from the crowd, from 
whom he proposed to supply his need. 
He directed each of them to be at the 
palace at a certain hour the next day, for 
examination as to their ‘‘ private views 
and qualifications” for the important po- 
sition then to be filled, involving, as it 
did, the usual dangers and difficulties to 
whom he, in any case, might be exposed. 
On their arrival he summoned, one at a 
time, the three candidates to appear 
before him, to be very carefully ques- 
tioned, in his own way, mainly on one 
single but very important point. 

When the first applicant presented him- 
self, the Prince, after a few preliminary 
remarks and inquiries about things in 
general relating to coachmen, said : 

‘Well, sir, there is one matter I am 
very particular about. I wish to know 
how near you can drive me, with my 
coach and four, along the very edge of the 
road, winding round and up yonder moun- 
tain, to its very top, and not endanger 
my own life nor the lives of others in my 
charge. I greatly admire the beautiful 
landscape, which a drive there always 
gives me; but while I want to feast my 
eyes on all that can possibly be seen, I do 
not wish to lose my life by a death plunge, 
down the mountain side, into the boiling 
billows below.” 

“I think,” quickly answered the ‘‘pro- 
fessional” coachman, ‘‘that I can suit 
you in every respect. I have had great 
experience in driving up that mountain, 
and am very sanguine that I have those 
rare qualiites which you now require.” 

Perhaps it may be said in this connec- 
tion that this ‘‘ professional” coachman 
was doubtless a man of ‘ scholarly ” at- 
tainments. He had, it may be supposed, 
in his pursuit of knowledge, fitted him- 
self, by the study of certain matters relat- 
ing to a new “ treatment” in grooming, to 
the special advantages secured by curcuit- 
ous driving, to the entire safety in jump- 
ing dangerous pitfalls, and also,by his rich 
experience in preparing a “scholarly 
treatment” of, or a treatise on “ ragged 
edges,” for almost any positiow which he 
might be called to fill. He most certain- 
ly ‘* had made literature a study.” More 
than that,being an ambitious man he may 
have been a ‘“‘senior editor” of the only new 
departure newspaper existing during some 
period of his eventful life. Who knows? 
We much regret to believe that his full 
history will probably never be given to 
the public. 

But, to continue our story, with all the 
long known facts connected with it. 

The coachman finally said, after much 
very serious and “‘ scholarly” reflection, ‘‘ I 
think, I—I think, indeed I am sureI could 
—could drive—your coach and four, upon 
a full run, all the way to the top of—the 
mountain, and always keep at the safe 
distance of sia inches from the very edge 
of the precipice, and that distance off, 
you know, would practically be attended 
with no danger whatever.” 

‘That will do,” said the Prince. 
‘* Please send in one of the other men.” 

The second coachman appeared at once 
and was carefully ‘‘examined.” When 
the mountain road question was pro- 
pounded, he declared himself ready to 
answer it, as did the first applicant. 

This was his reply: 

‘*My knowledge and great experience 
in roads generally and mountain roads, 
by-ways, and roads that are dark, in par- 
ticular, has been of great advantage to 
me in my ‘profession.’ I am fond of 
scenery, am specially charmed with 
mountain ‘views,’ far distant fields; in- 
deed, § like to see nature. I like, at 





night, to gaze at the stars and particular- 
ly at the Dipper and the man in the moon. 
I have furthermore ‘made literature a 
study.’ Iam fond of art and of fishing— 
with a long pole—have investigated in a 
‘scholarly’ way many ‘theories’ and 
problems pertaining to the past, present, 
and especially to the future, and to a con- 
siderable distance in that direction—and 
I think few men on the whole know as 
much asI do, Any one must admit ata 
sight of my face, that I am a man of 
brains.” 

The Prince just here had time only to 
exclaim: ‘‘Ah—a—a— but I was just 
now looking for a coach””—when he was 
instantly interrupted by the applicant, 
who said: 

‘*Sir, only one word more. I can, as 
your coachman, I think, interest both 
you and your friends in all our rides up 
that majestic mountain, through all the 
exquisite valleys and beside the cosy, bab- 
bling brooks and through all the fascinat- 
ing groves and do not a little to make this 
life quite charming to you and your 
family.” 

Here the Prince, in sheer desperation, 
succeeded in calling the attention of the 
coachman to the one important question: 

‘* Well, sir, but how about the narrow 
way up the mountain and the dangerous 
precipice below. I must know your ‘ pri- 
vate views’ about that very important 
matter, your experience, etc.” 

** Certainly, sir,” responded the ‘ schol- 
arly” coachman. ‘I will give this or 
any other question you may propound to 
me, a business-like and also a ‘ scholarly 
treatment.’” ‘* Well, sir,” the coachman 
continued, ‘‘you just leave the mountain- 
road matter entirely to me, I always 
know what I am about. My ‘views’ 
about driving by daylight, moonlight, 
starlight, skylight or in the dark, includ- 
ing some other ‘ views’ on unimportant 
matters may differ somewhat from those 
of other ‘ professional’ coachmen, but I 
am always right, sir, and don’t you for- 
get that. You just let me drive you and 
all your friends awhile—up hill and down 
—and you shall see that all will come out 
right in the end. The ‘ future’ will con- 
vince you of that.” 

‘* That will do” interrupted the Prince, 
adding, ‘‘ Callin the last man.” 

The third and last man finally came 
before the now impatient Prince. ‘I 
want you,” said the Prince, to be as brief 
as possible—‘* I want you to tell me what 
you have to say about serving me as my 
coachman.” 

‘*T have not much to say,” timidly an- 
swered the third applicant. Continuing, 
however, he said: ‘‘I have been a coach- 
man these many years, and sad was the 
day when my master died. I always en- 
deavored to serve him faithfully. Yes, I 
know I tried to do so; anyway he never 
once found fault with me. I know all about 
horses and how to drive them, and care 
for them,sick or well, and as to carriages, 
harness, stables, etc., I make it a point to 
keep everything in perfect order and al- 
ways have a team ready to hitch up, ata 
moment’s notice. I love my work, andif 
you will give mea chance I will try to 
please you.” 

** Now,” said the Prince, ‘‘ did you ever 
drive up the narrow mountain road yon- 
der, near that awful precipice?” 

“T have, sir—oh yes, a thousand times, 
perhaps,” was the answer. 

‘* Well, now, let me ask you plainly,” 
said the Prince, ‘‘ how near the edge of 
the precipice you can drive my coach-and- 
four, all the way up the road to the top of 
the mountain. You must know,” said 
the Prince, “that the nearer you drive me 
to its very brink, the better I can see the 
maginificent and wonderful landscape 
before me.” 

“Oh my!” exclaimed the coachman, 
‘‘niver a bit will I drive your honor near 
the edge of that dreadful precipice, sure; 
no I won’t, sure your honor. I shall al- 
ways go on the other side of that narrow 
bit of road anyway. I wish to save my 
own life and yours also, your honor.” 

‘*Enough, enough,” said the Prince, 
“you are the man I want. Begin your 
service to-morrow, and so long as you 
keep on the ‘safe side. and are faithful 
tome and to my interests, and do not ex- 
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pose me to any danger or risk, you shall 
be my coachman.” 

Moral.—Theological teachers, custo*i- 
ans of “‘ Trust Funds”—this side of Cana- 
da—‘‘scholarly” writers, and especially 
those who, ‘‘having made literature a 
study,” are able to seea great way into 
the future, including also those who are 
‘professional editors” (especially ‘‘senior 
editors”) and all others will do well to fol- 
low the PRINCE, and always keep on the 
safe side—in all those things which per- 
tain to this life, as well as to those which 
relate to the future—that long eternity, 
which is before us all. 
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THE PULPIT SUPPLY. 





HAVING offered some thoughts in criti- 
cism of the current method or rather 
habit of the churches in respect of the 
pulpit supply, it is only fair that we 
should at least suggest some remedial 
methods. We must all agree that itis a 
matter of more than passing importance, 
that im the absence of the pastors, during 
the summer vacation, the pulpits thus 
temporarily vacated should be well filled 
by the temporary supply. 

The first question to be answered is the 
one touching the source from whence 
supplies are to be had. There are at 
least three classes from whence supplies 
are drawn. First, from pastors who are 
themselves on vacation. Second, from 
theological professors, secretaries of our 
various missionary boards, and other 
ministers who are engaged in serv- 
ice not pastoral. Third, from church- 
less ministers, of whom there are 
a legion. Upon this last class, the 
churchless minister, with the excep- 
tion of some who are passing from 
one charge to another, the churches will 
do well not to call, for the reason that in 
the present condition of our churches the 
idle minister is not one who is likely to 
prove acceptable and beneficial to any 
congregation, else he would have one of 
his own. Of the theological professors, 
secretaries, ministerial editors, etc., there 
are not a few who always fill a pulpit, not 
only acceptably, but exceptionally well; 
and it is not a bad thing for any congre- 
gation to have the ministry of a man for 
a few weeks who is more conversant with 
the great questions outside the pastoral 
experience than the pastor is himself. 
The Gospel, or the state of religion 
from the secretarial or the seminarial 
point of view ought to be both in- 
structive and helpful to the average con- 
gregation. But upon the whole, the sum- 
mer pulpit must look to the ministers 
from other pulpits to fill them. 

There are some objections to this plan, 
which, however, are not so serious as at 
first suggestion would appear. It is urged 

- that the object of a pastoral vacation is 
to give the pastor a rest from his labor; 
therefore to call him to preach in another 
pulpit during his vacation is to defeat the 
very end of the vacation. ‘‘He might 
just as well stay at home and preach,” it 
is urged, ‘‘as to go abroad and fill an- 
other’s pulpit.” This is a fallacy. The 
minister does not need rest so much from 
preaching as he does from the labor of 
preparing sermons, and the routine and 
strain of pastoral care. It is not the 
preaching that wears upon the pastor, but 
the drain upon his personality, and his 
spiritual and nervous forces in the con- 
stant every-day work of his study and 
parish. To preach half a dozen Sundays 
to a fresh or new congregation a half- 
dozen of the best of the sermons which he 
has delivered to his own people during the 
year ought to be and is a delight to any 
man who loves to preach. What pastor 
has not longed for an opportunity to re- 
preach some sermon in the which he has 
had special light and liberty in its prep- 
aration and delivery. The second preach- 
ing of it will be better than the first, and 
especially so if it is to a new congrega- 
tion. 

Besides this, it is better for the pastor to 
preach on Sundays during his vacation 
(which he may do without the exhaustion 
of original preparation) than to remain in 
idleness. Those pastors who doso do not 
vitiate the benefit of their rest while they 
keep themselves in the spirit and mood of 


their highest and best work. It is better 
for the field to reap the aftermath than 
to allow it to rot on the ground. It is 
better for the pastor to preach without 
care during the summer than to pass it in 
idleness. It is change with rest that. he 
covets and needs, and not idleness in his 
vacation. Besides all this, there are other 
advantages in this method. Let the east- 
ern preacher go west for his vacation and 
the western preacher come east. Let the 
northern pulpits be supplied by south- 
ern preachers, and the southern pulpits 
be filled by northern preachers. There is 
not much difference in temperature (at 
least there was not this summer) and the 
change of climate and scene would be 
good and restful all around. 

How Chicago would enjoy having Drs. 
Storrs, Taylor, Crosby, Behrends, Thomas, 
Alexander and others from the East; and 
how we at the East would delight to have 
Goodwin, Mitchell, Barrows, Henson, 
Noble and others from Chicago, not 
scattered about but fixed for six weeks or 
two months each in a single pulpit. 
Churches where such arrangements were 
made would never be half and three- 
quarters empty. Let the Congregational- 
ists, Presbyterians, Methodists and Bap- 
tists forget their denominational diversity 
for July and August and mix up “ pro- 
miscuous,.” 

These supplies should be arranged 
months in advance, both to suit the con- 
venience of the preacher, allowing him 
time and giving him opportunity to ar- 
range the place of his vacation sojourn 
with reference to ease of access to the 
pulpit he is to supply and to assure the 
churches beforehand that they are 
not to be left to chance. There is 
no city in the United States not ac- 
cessible to regions where the va- 
cation season might be spent with 
delight and profit. The mountains of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia are 
not too far away from Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, or Washington, or even New 
York. Any of these cities may be reach- 
ed within half a day’s ride, and a half- 
day’s ride on our magnificent modern 
railway cars is not a tedious or tiresome 
journey. The thousand and one places 
in the East ‘are all accessible to and from 
New York and Boston, Albany, Spring- 
field and Philadelphia; and the lake re- 
gions of the North would afford charm- 
ing retreats in which to spend a vacation 
for the brother who had arranged to sup- 
ply a pulpit in Cleveland, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago or Milwaukee. 

Of course this plan would involve an 
arrangement with one man to supply one 
pulpit during the entire summer vaca- 
tion. This is every way better than to 
havea hap-hazard supply from Sunday 
to Sunday. Better for the church and 
better for the preacher. We have taken 
pains to observe and inquire into the re- 
sults following the two methods, and we 
find that where one pulpit is supplied by 
one man during the entire summer the 
congregations have been invariably good 
and the church has been left in good spir- 
itual condition to take up and carry for- 
ward the Lord’s work during the autumn. 
On the other hand, where the pulpits have 
been supplied from Sunday to Sunday by 
different men, some very good and some 
very poor preachers, the congregations 
haye been unsteady and usually small, 
and the end of the summer has found the 
church scattered and dissatisfied, and ina 
state of grumble. We know a half-dozen 
churches who follow the plan we suggest, 
and they are invariably content and happy 
during the summer and in good case and 
condition during the whole year. We know 
a half-dozen pastors who thus supply dur- 
ing their vacations,and they come back to 
their own churches rested and refreshed, 
and not rusty from their vacation. 

SS Pa ae 

ONE of the Bible statements of God’s 
omniscience is in these words: ‘“ But all 
things are naked and opened unto the eyes 
of him [God] with whom we have to do.” 
No man has any secrets which God cannot 
see. God has appointed a day in which he 
will bring “every work into judgment, 
with every secret thing.’”’ We may deceive 
ourselves and others, but we cannot deceive 
him. Every act of our lives is done directly 








under his eye. 


THE CHICAGO ANARCHISTS. 


Tue Supreme Court of Illinois last week 
announced its decision in the case of the 
Chicago Anarchists, upon seven of whom 
sentence of death was pronounced on the 
9th of October, 1886, while one of them 
was sentenced to imprisonment for four- 
teen years in the penitentiary. The de- 
cision, rendered unanimously by the 
court, affirms the judgment of the court 
below, and appoints the 11th of next 
November for the execution of the death 
penalty upon the seven convicted of mur- 
der in the first degree. The crime was 
committed on the 4th of May, 1886, and 
the trial ended on the 20th of August, 
1886. 

The Supreme Court, in the opinion 
which was written by Judge Magruder, 
said: 

“The questions presented are: Did the 

defendants have a common purpose to mur- 
der these police ? Did they combine for that 
purpose, and was the result of such com- 
bination death to the men who were the 
guardians of the law ?”’ 
These questions, after an elaborate ex- 
amination of the evidence adduced on the 
trial, were answered in the affirmative. 
The court, after quoting the statutes of 
Illinois on the subject, further said: 

“Tf the defendants advised and encour- 
aged, aided or abetted in the killing of the 
policemen, they are as guilty as if they had 
taken these men’s lives by their own hands. 
If any of them stood by and saw or aided in 
the throwing of the fatal bomb, each of the 
aiders and abettors is as guity as he who 
did the fatal deed.’’ 

Judge Gary, in the trial of these cases, laid 
down the principles of law thus affirmed 
by the Supreme Court of Illinois. 

This, of course, seals the fate of the 
seven Anarchists convicted of murder, 
unless the Governor of the state can be 
persuaded to commute their punishment 
or unless a writ of error shall be sued 
out to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and that court, upon a review of 
the case, shall see fit to reverse the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Illinois, 
and order a new trial. The Governor of 
Illinois has the power to commute the 
punishment of these convicts; but it is 
hardly supposable that he will do so against 
the unanimous judgment of the Supreme 
Court of his own state that they have 
been legally tried and convicted. And, 
as to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, we do not see any way in which 
that court by writ of error can obtain 
jurisdiction of these cases. The chances 
are overwhelmingly against the success 
of any efforts to avert the doom of these 
convicted felons. 

The lesson to be taught by the punish- 
ment of these Anarchists is one that 
greatly needs to be taught. It is high 
time that such men were made to under- 
stand that, though this is a free country, 
it is, nevertheless, one of law and social 
order, and that those who engage in con- 
spiracies to resist the civil authorities by 
force, are all of them equally guilty of 
murder, if this crime is actually com- 
mitted by any one of them in further- 
ance of the common design. Such is the 
law of Illinois as expuunded by its 
Supreme Court, and it isa just and right- 
eous law. Let it be executed. 
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THE SARATOGA CONVENTION. 








THE Republican State Convention of 
this state, that met last week at Saratoga 
Springs, nominated a ticket, and adopted 
a platform upon which to conduct the 
election campaign of this fall, and with 
which we hope that the party will win 
success. The Hon. ex-Mayor Low, of 
Brooklyn, was made temporary chairman, 
and ex-Senator Miller permanent chair- 
man, both of whom made excellent 
speeches upon taking the chair. Colonel 
Grant was placed at the head of the ticket 
as the candidate for Secretary of State; 
and all the other nominees, though not as 
well known as Colonel Grant throughout 
the state, have a good record. The Times 
of this city, concedes that the ticket is 
one for which any Republican can vote 
without any sacrifice of his principles, 
which is at least a hint that the Independ- 








ent Republicans of this state may very 





properly give the ticket their support. We 
thoroughly agree with the Times on this 
point. The platform is a clear enuncia- 
tion of Republican principles. The only 
question that excited discussion to any 
considerable extent, is the plank relating 
to the subject of temperance, which, as 
adopted by the convention, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“We heartily indorse the purpose of the 
Republican majority of the legislature in 
passing bills to limit and restrict the liquor 
traffic and we condemn the vetoes of the 
Governor as hostile to that purpose. We 
recommend comprehensive and efficient, 
legislation for giving local option by coun- 
ties, towns, and cities, and restriction by 
taxation, in such localities as do not by 
local option exclude absolutely the traffic.’’ 

The ‘‘ bills” passed by the last legisla- 
ture and vetoed by the Governor, are the 
‘Crosby Bill” and the ‘‘ Vedder Bill”; 
yet, unfortunately, both were so framed 
as to give the Governor a plausible rea- 
son for vetoing them, and witha full 
knowledge that he would do so, and that 
without his consent they could not be- 
comelaws. The legislature did not really 
expect that these bills would go into 
effect; and hence “‘ the purpose” was not 
practically to legislate on the temperance 
question, but rather to make a record for 
the future. We did not, for reasons then 
stated, at the time give our approval to 
either of these bills. We looked upon the 
action then, as wedo now, as a party 
trick rather than an honest ‘‘ purpose” to 
legislate against the liquor traffic. 

We, however, agree with the conven- 
tion in that part of the temperance plank 
which relates to local option and the tax- 
ation of the liquor traffic where local op- 
tion does not exclude the traffic alto- 
gether. Thorough and efficient legisla- 
tion on this basis would, in the end, and 
at no distant period, lead to absolute pro- 
hibition throughout the whole state, and 
would, in the mean time, greatly restrict 
the liquor business, provided that the 
taxation was what it ought to be. Local 
option in many parts of the state would 
give us absolute prohibition, and in all 
other parts taxation would curtail the 
liquor business. We believe that general 
prohibition may be gained in this way 
sooner than it can be gained by the Third 
Party Prohibitionists. 

Whether these Prohibitionists shall ac- 
cept the temperance plank of the conven- 
tion and support the ticket, is for them to 
determine; yet, in our judgment, this, in 
the existing circumstances, is the best 
thing they can do with reference to the 
end which they seek, and which we 
equally seek. They certainly cannot 
carry the state upon the basis of their 
platform, and cannot force the Republi- 
can Party to adopt that platform. They 
might, however, greatly help the temper- 
ance movement in this state by acting 
with the Republican Party on the basis 
of local option and tax restriction; and 
this, as we think, 1s the best way, for the 
present at least, to oppose the liquor 
traffic, and keep the state out of the hands 
‘of the rum-party, which makes no dis- 
guise of its close alliance with the liquor 
interest. There is such a thing as timely 
wisdom in the pursuit of a good end. 
The question of ways and means is always 
in order. 
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THE CONSPIRACY LAW OF ILLI- 
NOIS. 


THE Hon. Thomas J. Semmes, of Loui- 
siana, in his recent address before the 
American Bar Association, gave a sum- 
mary of the important laws passed by 
the several states during the past year, 
and, among others, gives the laws enacted 
by the last legislature of Illinois relating 
to conspiracies in that state. One of the 
provisions of these laws is to the follow- 
ing effect: 

‘That if two or more persons shall con- 
spire to do an unlawful act, dangerous in its 
character to human life, or person, or prop- 
erty, or if its accomplishment will proba- 
bly require the use of violence which may 
result in the taking of human life, or injury 
to person or property, every party to such 
conspiracy shall be held criminally liable 
for whatever offense any one or more of his 
co-conspirators shall commit, in further- 








ance of the common design.” 
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Another provision declares: 

“That, if any person shall, by speaking to 
any public or private assemblage of people, 
or by writing or printing, or causing to 
be written or published any written or 
printed matter, advise, incite, aid or abet a 
local revolution, or overthrow of the exist- 
ing order of society by violence, or the re- 
sistance to and destruction of the lawful 
power and authority of the legal authorities 
of the state, or of any city, town, or county, 
by force or violence, or shall, by any of the 
means aforesaid, incite, aid or abet the dis- 
turbance of the public peace, and by such 
disturbance, attempt at revolution, or re- 
sistance to such authorities shall thereafter 
ensue and human life is taken, or any per- 
son is injured, or any property destroyed by 
any person, or by any of the means em- 
ployed to carry into effect the purpose so 
advised, incited or abetted, every person so 
advising, inciting, aiding or abetting shall 
be deemed as having conspired with the 
person who actually commits the crime, 
and shall be punished as a principal, and it 
shall not be necessary for the prosecution to 
show that the speaking was heard, or the 
written or printed matter was read by or 
communicated to the person actually com- 
mitting the crime, if such speaking, writing 
or printing is shown to have been done in a 
public manner.” 

Still another section provides as fol- 
lows : 

“That where a crime is committed under 
the circumstances above mentioned, each 
conspirator shall be punished as a princi- 
pal, notwithstanding the time and place for 
bringing about the revolution or overthrow 
of public order had not been definitely 
agreed upon by the conspirators, but was 
left to the exigencies of the time, or the 
judgment of the co-conspirators, or any one 
of them.”’ 

And further, in order to establish the 
conspiracy, ‘‘ it is not necessary to prove 
that the parties ever came together, or 
entered into any arrangement. It is suffi- 
cient if the parties were actually pursuing 
in concert the unlawful purpose, whether 
acting separately or together, at the same 
or different times, by the same or 
different means, provided the acts of 
each were knowingly tending to the same 
result.” 

Such is the statement of this anti-con- 
spiracy legislation, as made by Mr. 
Semmes at the recent meeting of the 
American Bar Association, and published 
in The Albany Law Journal. The legisla- 
ture evidently sought to make the recitals 
so minute and diversified as to secure the 
highest possible certainty that the law 
would reach the Anarchists of that state, 
especially of Chicago, in whatever form 
they may plot their conspiracies against 
public order. These Anarchists, mainly 
of foreign birth, are practically the ene- 
mies of society, and the enemies of all 
law and order. Their methods of action 
are revolutionary and violent; and in 
every state there should be sufficient law 
to bring them to justice. Illinois has set 
a good example for imitation by the 
other states of the Union. There should 
be no spot in this country where these 
miscreants of blood and murder can at- 
tempt to put their principles into practice 
without being sure to meet prompt and 
condign punishment. Their kind of lib- 
erty should have no home in this land. 
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CHATTANOOGA’S CHANGE. 


STaNDs Chattanooga where she did? 
Evidently not. Last year respectable 
colored students knocked at its doors for 
admission and were turned away, on the 
ground that the university, though estab- 
lished by the Freedmen’s Aid Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, was in- 
tended for white persons only. This was 
an interpretation of the mind of the 
Church as expressed by the last General 
Conference, which the Church indig- 
nantly disowned, and the Board of Man- 
agers of the Freedmen’s Aid Society was 
convened to say what the General Con- 
ference intended, and to determine what 
should be done to harmonize the admin- 
istration of Chattanooga with the action 
of the General Conference. The decision 
of the managers answering as it did to 
the Church’s deepest and strongest con- 
victions, was received with a thrill of joy. 
It was brave and true, and because it was 


yas a great moral victory, and faced the 
future with new hope and new inspira- 
tion. 

After some little bluster there came as- 
surances that Chattanooga would con- 
form to the requirements of the Board of 
Managers; dismiss the objectionable pro- 
fessor, remove the bar.which had been 
put up against people of color, and con- 
duct the institution as an institution of 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society, nominally 
for whites, but not absolutely closed to 
all others. We have assumed that this 
promise would be loyally carried out. 
The university has already entered upon 
its second year, and we trust that none of 
the terrible things which the enemies of 
equal rights in school and Church pre- 
dicted last winter, for the new policy,will 
come upon the institution. Certainly, as 
it now stands, it contradicts neither the 
law nor the sentiment of the Church, and 
no Methodist feels that it represents ideas 
repugnant to the Gospel and to common 
humanity. 

President Lewis shows, 1m a long article 
contributed to the Chattanooga Methodist 
Advocate, that, so far as he is concerned, 
the Church will have nothing to com- 
plain of in the administration of the uni- 
versity in respect to caste distinctions. 
He says: 


“The Board of Managers of the Freed- 

men’s Aid Society is a General Conference 
body, and is competent to interpret the 
action of the General Conference in this 
case. It has decided, and its decision is 
law. If now a colored person, properly 
qualified,should make application to Chatta- 
nooga University for admission, he would 
be admitted, just as he would have to be at 
Yale University, or the State University at 
Knoxville, or the Grant Memorial Univer- 
sity, or any church in the connection. It 
may be a hard necessity to some, but it is 
law—and Gospel, too. NoChristian Church 
can put a race’s color, which is an accident 
of his birth for which his Creator alone is 
responsible, into the catalogue of dis- 
qualifications for her membership—which 
are thesins of the unregenerate heart. Color 
and piety are too incongruous to stand side 
by side as the tests of membership in any 
church. Likewise color cannot logically 
stand with culture and morality as tests of 
a student’s claims upon instruction in a 
Christian school. We may as well look 
matters in the face. The Gospel standard is 
high, There may be reasons why a colored 
person should not choose some particular 
church or school, but there can be none for 
depriving him of the right of choice. No 
white man would tolerate such interference 
with his individual rights.”’ 
These are brave words to come from 
Chattanooga; but Chattanooga stands 
not where she did last year, though we 
do not mean to imply that President 
Lewis’s present convictions were not his 
convictions a year ago. But here isan 
honest confession: 


‘* Perhaps our atmosphere is a little mur- 
ky hereabouts. It did not seem wrong to 
us when two colored men were refused ad- 
mission to the University last year, but that 
act shocked the moral sense of all Christen- 
dom. It will not do to say that distant peo- 
ple do not understand the circumstances. 
Their unanimous protest is that no circum. 
stances could justify it while the founda- 
tions of righteousness stand firm. And we 
of the South are not prone to deny the un- 
righteousness of race discrimination.” 


This is frank, and it comes like a fresh 
breeze from a hot, murky climate to the 
soul of the Church. And he says ‘our 
progressive men all over the South are 
coming to agree with the majority that 
the Church must come squarely to the 
line of that equal-rights resolution.” 

The closing words of President Lewis 
have sufficient significance at this time to 
be quoted : 


**Let every patriot stand by Chattanooga 
University, whatever happens. The proba- 
bility is entirely in favor of its continuing 
a ‘white school,’ but it would be worse 
than folly to abandon it if a few colored 
students should be admitted during the 
excitement of the present time. Whatever 
peril of this kind may be incurred, is 
incurred by the express command of the 
Church, and the Church will stand by her 
obedient daughter to the ultimate item of 
her resources. Ifthe tempests are let loose 
upon her she will stand while the Church 
stands.”’ 





felt to be brave and true, men accepted it 


The Church is well able to stand against 





these ‘‘tempests.” She stood against 
similar ‘‘tempests” in other days, and 
she is stronger to-day than she ever was 
in the past. She is the mightiest foe of 
Caste, and if she stands Caste must fall. 


Editorial Notes. 


IT is a fact that the dogma of future pro- 
bation has no standing or recognition 
whatever in any missionary society, or 
other similar association in the world, or in 
any theological seminary except that at An- 
dover, or in any evangelical Church, denomi- 
nation or sect in Christendom, and that 
even its most ardent defenders confess that 
it cannot be proved or supported from the 
Bible. The absurdity then of trying to 
force the American Board to do what no 
other body of Christians have yet done, or 
probably ever will do, must be apparent 
to every lover of Christian honor and 
Bible truth. Having no Bible support and 
no standing anywhere in any evangelical 
Church or sect, as we have now stated, why 
inthe name of common sense should any 
Missionary Board or any other benevolent 
institution be called upon—by force, as it 
were—to indorse or even to recognize this 
future probation dogma or any other mere 
speculation? The notice, even, of such a 
matter in any way by the American Board— 
except indefinitely to postpone its consider- 
ation—would be a startling and monstrous 
violation of every rule of safety or. pro- 
priety. For the Board, as such, cannot take 
any action which shall commit the Churches 
in regard to “future probation” or any 
other *‘ new views’”’ or “ speculations’’ what- 
ever, not plainly revealed in Scripture, 
without direct and specially delegated 
authority from the churches previously 
sought and intelligently given. And the 
churches cannot even by a unanimous vote 
of every one in the United States, legally 
authorize or sanction the use of one single 
dollar of the “ Trust Funds” in the treasury 
of the Board, for any purpose except in 
conformity with the known wishes and 
stipulations of the donors. And the officers 
or agents who may thus use them will 
make themselves liable to prosecution and 
punishment for so doing. Any intelligent 
lawyer will say that the courts would, on 
application, instantly restrain such action 
by injunction. [f, therefore, the American 
Board once opens the door or offers its plat- 
form to any set of men of this class it ‘will, 
in our judgment, rue the day. It will lead 
the way to a monstrous and dangerous de- 
parture from the safe scriptural paths which 
the fathers and founders of our Christian 
and benevolent institutions adopted. Let 
us stop where we are or there is no telling 
what troubles and legal complications may 
follow. 





THE Sunday School Times in discussing 
the Sunday-school lesson for September 
18th, 1887, refers most pointedly to the 
dangerous doctrine of future probation, and 
condemns it, which doctrine it should be 
known is defended now by only one single 
evangelical paper in the country: 

“* Every Building is to be Tested One Day.—After 
death the judgment. That is the testing time. 
Then it is that the rain will come and the floods 
roar, and the winds blow. Every man’s house 
will be beaten upon by that storm. Will it 
stand or fall? That depends on the foundation 
on which it is built. Christ? It will stand. 
Self? It will fall. Note, that testing is final. 
If it fall, how great is its fall, because there is 
no' more opportunity to rectify the sinful 
blunder. In vain do they prophesy of ‘ Peace, 
Peace,’ who prate of reformation beyond the 
grave. The life lived‘in the body’ is to be the 
criterion in that great day.” 


“Is the Scripture now on probation ?” 
That is the title of an able article recently 
printed in the Advance from the Hon. A. 
C. Barstow, of Providence, R. I. Thousands 
of our readers know this good man person- 
ally or by reputation, and will be glad to 
read the following paragraph from his pen: 


“That this ‘new departure’ is not merely a 
departure from ‘the form of sound words’ to 
which Andover was pledged in its Creed and 
past history, but is also a departure from the 
great truth heretofore so universally held by 
Congregationalists, that the Bible is the only 
and the infallible rule of faith and practice. 
Professor Smyth has recently been asked by the 
publisher of THE INDEPENDENT for the Scripture 
texts on which he and his associates base the 
doctrine of Future Probation. In his reply it is 
noticeable that he does not deny that he holds 
such a ‘doctrine,’ as he did in his addresses be- 
fore the American Board, at its annual meeting 
at Des Moines, last October. Then he asserted 
that ‘future probation’ is not a ‘doctrine.’ It is 
but.a ‘theory’—a ‘speculative opinion’—a ‘ dog- 
ma of secondary importance,’ but not a ‘doc- 
trine.’ Now, if we may judge from the zeal with 
which he and his associates press it, and the 





immense efforts they are making to secure the 
indorsement of the American Board, they re- 
gard it not merely as ‘a doctrine’ for Christian 
belief, but as ‘the doctrine’ of prime importance 
in the creeds of our churches. And yet, in an- 
swer to Mr. Bowen’s respectful request, he offers 
no Scripture proof. He asked for a ‘thus saith 
the Lord,’ and Professor Smyth offers an argu- 
ment of not exceeding three columns’ length in 
THE INDEPENDENT—of a thus saith Professors 
Smyth and Hincks!—thus *making void the law 
by their traditions’ or speculations. He asked 
them in effect for bread, and they offer only this 
‘stone’ of stumbling! What will our ¢hurches 
think of the presumption of men who ask them 
in effect to add another article to their creeds, 
to support which they cannot cite a single plain 
declaration of Scripture, and may not cite less 
than three columns of matter from THE INDE- 
PENDENT.” 





For an adequate and appreciative account 
of the great celebration in Philadelphia, 
we refer our readers to the admirable article 
of Provost Stillé, on our 9th page. The 
greatness of the event celebrated was 
worthily honored by the presence of the 
President of the United States, the Govern- 
ors of the thirteen original states, and civic 
and military celebrities from the whole 
country. Even the untamed savages of the 
wildest West joined in the procession in 
their blankets, feathers and war paint, con- 
trasting not only with the highest represen- 
tatives of Caucasian culture, but with their 
own tawny brothers and sons who had sub- 
mitted to education and adopted the habits 
and industries of civilization. Philadel- 
phia has worthily entertained the thousands 
of visitors who have attended this great 
pageant, and has honored her famed hospi- 
tality. The addresses were worthy of the 
occasion, that of Mr. Justice Miller being a 
suitable review of the Constitutional history 
of the country, by one whose distinguished 
position and whose thorough knowledge of 
the subject made his selection eminently 
proper. But Dr. Stillé can best tell the 
story of the great celebration, and to him 
we are glad that we can refer our readers. 


THE Presbyterian papers are just now dis- 
cussing with great plainness a strange neg- 
lect of duty which has long been known to a 
few who carefully examine the annual ‘‘Min- 
utes” of the General Assembly, with their 
accompanying statistics, but which consid- 
eration for a distinguished preacher has 
kept from public discussion. The largest 
Presbyterian church in the country is the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, which now reports 
4,020 members—nearly double the number 
in Dr. Cuyler’s church, which was for many 
years the largest. 'I'ne Tabernacle church,the 
largest and possessing one of the most famous 
pulpit orators in the country, appears to be 
also,we are very sorry to say, the most illib- 
eral church of any denomination, if we ex- 
cept some few Anti-Mission Baptist churches 
in the South. We give its contributions, 
as officially reported in the ‘‘ Minutes,”’ for 
a number of successive years, to the seven 
regular objects supported by the Presby- 
terian Church: 
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We assume that these are the facts. The 
Presbyterian, quoting the figures from 
this year’s *‘ Minutes,” says: 

“Unless some explanation can be suggested, 
we must think this to be the most bumiliating 
exhibition ever made by a Christian church.” 
The Herald and Presbyter discusses at 
length ‘‘such ostentatious neglect of duty 
and good example,’ and asks what would 
be the record of the whole Church were it 
to follow this example of its largest church. 
The figures above astound us and we can 
hardly believe them to be true. It seems to 
have never learned the privilege and duty of 
giving, except for its own necessities. Year 
after year the figures show its record in be- 
nevolences has been very bad. It is not a suffi- 
cient excuse to say that its members are not 
rich. Granting that they are as poor as you 
please in this world’s goods, that does not 
excuse them for giving less than three cents 
apiece, last year, for all the benevolent objects 
of the Church. Evenin the year when the 
Tabernacle did best, its gifts were just an 
even hundred dollars to each of the seven 
objects with no discrimination; evidently 
not given by the congregation, but by act 
of the trustees, appropriating the money for 
oné year out of the common treasury of the 
society. Much, very much, may be said in 
favor of the good work of the Tabernacle 
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church of Brooklyn; but it cannot afford 
to boast of its 4,020 members, and of the 728 
additions of last year, and then neglect to do 
anything to convert the world. In yiew of 
all the facts we are compelled to believe that 
more money has been given in that church 
to benevolent purposes—outside of its own 
wants—than is stated but that somebody is at 
fault in not reporting it. Now let us have 
all the facts and exact figures. 


Ir the proposal of Zion’s Advocate for a 
union of the Baptists and Free Baptists in 
this country hangs fire owing to a refusal 
of the Baptists to allow the liberty in com- 
munion which the Free Baptists demand, 
there is a little better chance for it in the 
British Provinces, where the liberty in com- 
munion practiced by the British Baptists is 
more in vogue. A‘‘Basis of Union” prepared 
by a committee of the two denominations 
has been considered by the Baptist Conven- 
tion at Charlottetown. The article on the 
Lord’s Supper was amended so as to read as 
follows: 

“* The Lord’s Supper is designed to commemo- 

rate the sufferings of Christ, and to represent 
in the use of bread and wine the commurion 
which saints have with him and with each 
other. Every baptized believer in Christ, being 
a member of his body, and a part of his visible 
church, has not only a right t6 partake of the 
emblems of his body and his blood in the com- 
munion, but is under obligation thus to com- 
memorate his death.” 
A previous article had said that baptism is 
by immersion. This article says that the 
Lord’s Supper is for baptized, that is, im- 
mersed believers, but it is careful not to 
say that others cannot partake of it. Ifthe 
union can take place in the interest of lib- 
erty it is good, otherwise not. 


THE Charleston News, referring to the 
late ex-Governor Aiken, of South Carolina, 
says that he was one of the most successful 
planters in that state, and far the largest 
slave-holder in the days of slavery, and also 
that he “cherished the hope that the slaves 
would ultimately be paid for,” and that 
“there probably will be found among his 
papers acertified list of the servants who 
were set free as one of the results of the 
war.” Whether other ex-slaveholders have 
cherished the same hope, and made similar 
lists, we do not know; yet we do know that 
there is not one chance ina million that such 
a hope will ever be realized. The 
fourth section of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment expressly declares that ‘neither 
the United States, nor any state, shall as- 
sume or pay any debt or obligation incurred 
in aid of insurrection or rebellion against 
the United States, or any claim for the loss 
or emancipation of any slave.”’ So long as 
this section stands as a part of ‘‘the supreme 
law of the land,’’ no such “‘claim’’ can be 
recognized or paid either by the United 
States or by any statein the Union. The 
section must stand until an amendment 
changing it shall be proposed by two-thirds 
of both Houses of Congress, and the same 
shal be ratified by three-fourths of the legis- 
latures in the several states, or by conven- 
ventions duly called in three-fourths of 
these states. There is not the remotest 
prospect that this will ever be done, and 
there is no reason why it should be done. 
Emancipation without compensation, as es- 
tablished by the Thirteenth Amendment, is 
one of the most righteous and reasonable 
things ever done by any nation. 


'PHE famous or rather infamous Herr Jo- 
hann Most, of this city, recently attempted 
to file papers with the Clerk of the Superior 
Court of this city, declarative of his inten- 
tion to become a citizen of the United 
States; and the clerk, after asking him sev- 
eral questions, to which he did not give sat- 
isfactory answers, refused to receive the 
papers of this Socialistic scamp, and did 
just right. The law of Congress on this 
subject provides that ‘‘it shall be made to 
appear ’’ that the applicant, in addition to 
the requisite residence in this country, has, 
during the period of such residence, ‘ be- 
haved as a man of good moral character, at- 
tached to the principles of the Constitution 
of the United States, and well disposed to 
the good order and happiness of the same.” 
This, as is well known, is not true of Most. 
Indeed, he said that he would obey only 
such laws as he considered *‘ good,” and 
claimed the right to resist, even by force, 
such as he considered “‘ bad.”’ He is a fair 
specimen of the Anarchists who have gath- 
ered in our large cities, and, to a very con- 
siderable extent, of nearly all Socialists. 
If these advocates of disorder and enemies 
of our institutions are tolerated in this 
country at all, it should be only as aliens, 
and not as citizens invested with political 
power. The qualifications for naturaliza- 
tion, as provided for in the laws of Con- 





gress, should be enforced to the letter; and 
we are by no means clear that they should 
not be made still more stringent. Men of 
the Herr Most type are not fit to become 
citizens of the United States. To give 
them this privilege is only to increase their 
power for evil. The courts should see to it 
that no one is admitted to the privilege who 
is exclnded by a just and fair application of 
existing laws. 


THE National Prison Congress. met this 
year at Toronto in Canada, and was opened 
by an admirable address from ex-President 
Hayes. The general objects of this Associ- 
ation, organized in 1870, as set forth in this 
address, and indeed embodied in its consti- 
tution, are these: 

‘t First.—The amelioration of the laws in re- 
lation to public offenses and offenders, and the 
mode of procedure by which such laws are en- 
forced.” 

“Second.—The improvement of the penal, 
correctional, and reformatory institutions 
throughout the country, and the management, 
government discipline thereof, including the 
appointment of boards of control and other 
officers.” 

“Third.—The care of and procuring suitable 
and remunerative employment for discharged 
prisoners, and especially for such as may orshall 
have given evidence of a reformation of life.” 
These are all practical objects, and although 
the class to which they directly relate is 
comparatively small, they concern the 
general interests of society, as well as those 
of prisonersthemselves. The investigations 
which have been made by Mr. William M. 
F. Round, who is the Secretary of this 
Association, and also of the Prison Associa- 
tion of the State of New York, show that 
there are many abuses and wrongs, especi- 
ally in county and city jails, that call for 
exposure and correction. Offenders against 
law should be properly punished, as a 
primary necessity for the protection of 
society; yet with this punishment should be 
united such an administration as will be 
adapted to exercise a reformatory influence 
upon the convicts themselves, and secure 
them against brutalities by prison officers. 





..-The Interior, which is. defending 
division on the color line in the Presby- 
terian Church, has some remarkable and 
exclusive news on the subject of the occa- 
sion of the Georgia Teachers’ Chain-gang 
Bill. It says: 

“That bill would never have been produced 

but for the unwise action of some professors in 
Atlanta University for colored people, in declar- 
ing themselves in favor of co-education at a 
time when the colored people themselves were 
satisfied with things as they were, asked no co- 
education for themselves or their children, and 
did not know that they had-an intolerable 
grievance in the matter of education.” 
The Interior is entirely mistaken. There 
was no such occasion, as the professors had 
raised not the slightest issue or discussion 
on the subject. The excuse for the bill 
would have been a bad one if true; but it is 
not true. 


.. The Interior says: 

“ As pertinent to current discussions, we state 

the fact that our Church has an Indian presby- 
tery (Dakota), which has no geographical bounds 
and whose members reside in five different 
presbyteries. It does not, therefore, seem a 
thing impossible for us to haye an Indian pres- 
bytery on the same field with a white one. 
Perhaps things might be no worse if the cover- 
.ing presbytery were of a slightly different 
color.” 
But the reason for constituting this presby- 
tery is that its members talk another lan- 
guage than English, as we may have a Ger- 
man or Swedish presbytery; not that they 
are of a different race. 


..Mrs. Louise Frances Cuyler, . the 
mother of our oldest and most frequent 
contributor, Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, died 
last week at her son’s residence in Brooklyn, 
at the age of eighty-five. On the death of 
her husband in 1826, when her son was but 
four years old, she devoted herself wholly 
to his care and education, and has always 
lived with him, being devoted to the re- 
ligious work of the churches of which he 
has been the pastor. She was a woman of 
strong character and strong faith, and was 
greatly loved. <A fuller account of her life, 
prepared by Mr. Peter Carter, appears in the 
next column ”’ 


:. We can exercise no affections toward 
beings of whom we have no knowledge. 
The affections, in themselves considered, 
have no eyes. It is the intellect only that 
sees or takes knowledge of objects. This 
principle is as true in respect to Christ as it 
is in respect to any other being. We must, 
hence, make ourselves acquainted with 
Christ and see him, as he is revealed in the 
Bible, in order properly to love him. The 
knowledge of Christ is the indispensable 





condition of loving him: and the more 


knowledge we have the more reasons we 
shall see for that love. 


.. We have mentioned briefly the refusal 
to admit a young woman to theological 
study at the Lebanon, Tenn., Theological 
School of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, and the fact that she had thereon 
begun her studies at Oberlin. The young 
lady is from Covington, O., and the Theo- 
logical School was asked simply to allow 
her to attend the recitations without recit- 
ing or matriculating. But this simple re- 
quest they would not grant. The conserv- 
ative element in the Church is too strong 
as jyet, to allow a woman to study religion. 


.. The influence which one unconscious- 
ly exerts over others, whether for good or 
evil, by what he isin the real essence and 
substance of his own character, is far 
greater than that which he consciously and 
intentionally exerts. The latter operates 
only occasionally, while the former is con- 
stant in its action, and attends the man 
wherever he goes and whatever he does. 
No matter what one says, if he himself in 
his own life is a contradiction of what he 
says, then hissayings have very little weight 
with others. 


..Mr. R. H. Stoddard says of Lord By- 
ron: 

“Weak he may have been—he was certainly 

whimsical and willful—but wicked, in a moral 
sense,he was not, however much he may have 
pretended to be.” 
He had only one conspicuous virtue that we 
know of,and that is that he was conspicuous- 
ly bad, which is the common sense way of 
saying that he was no hypocrite. To be no 
hypocrite is not a virtue, though some peo- 
ple think it covers all sins. 


-.-“‘Not forsaking the assembling of 
yourselves together, as the manner of some 
is,”’ is one of Paul’s exhortations to the 
Hebrew Christians. What he meant to say 
is that they should often meet together for 
religious services, and in this way “ pro- 
voke”’ one another to “love and good 
works.’”’ It is always a bad sign when a 
Christian finds his heart cold and indiffer- 
ent to the assembly of God’s people. It in- 
dicates a decay of piety in that heart and is 
one of the steps toward apostasy. 


-...-The second trial of the Saloon mur- 
derers of the Rev. George A. Haddock, at 
Sioux City, lowa, has resulted in the con- 
viction of Fred. Munchrath, Jr., for man- 
slaughter, the extreme penalty for which is 
eight years imprisonment. The testimony 
was so clear that no honest jury could have 
hesitated on a verdict of guilty. The re- 
sponsibility for the murder is now legally 
fixed upon the Saloon, which is morally re- 
sponsible for more crimes and blacker than 
any other agency. 


... The inspiration of the Holy Ghost is a 
special Divine guidance and illumination 
of human faculties that leaves’ those 
fadulties to act freely alike in ac- 
tion and utterance, and at the same timein 
both respects secures them against error. 
The inspired man is not a mere passive 
machine, but is so guided and enlightened 
by the Spirit that his words are the word of 
God. This is the fundamental idea in in- 
spiration. 


..“* Not slothful in business; fervent in 
spirit; serving the Lord; rejoicing in hope; 
patient in tribulation; continuing instant 
in prayer; distributing to the necessity of 
saints; given to hospitality.”’ What a won- 
derful compendium of directions for Chris- 
tian living is this, given by Paul in his Epis- 
tle tothe Romans! These virtues may all 
enrich and adorn one and the same char- 
acter. 


..The extradition conference recently 
held in this city resulted in the adoption of 
a series of rules regulating extradition pro- 
cedure between the several states, which 
are a great improvement upon the present 
practice, and which, as we are glad to learn, 
are to be presented to Congress for formal 
enactment as part of the law on this sub- 
ject. 

..Parliament bas at last been. pro- 
rogued. Its single claim to notoriety is the 
Coercion Bill. In other respects it has 
been peculiarly barren. The most impor- 
tant bills were shelved, and it is a serious 
question whether the electorate would not 
like thechance in turn to shelve the party 
responsible for such a record. 


..The Lake Mohonk Indian Conference 
will meet next week. One of the important 
matters to come before it will be the late 
astonishing action of the Indian Bureau in 
forbidding any instruction to be given in 
the Indian language in the schools. This 
barbarous order. ought. to. be ae 





revoked, 


:.-If what the Commercial Advertiser 
says be true, Mr. George is making rather a 
fat. thing out of his political anti-poverty 
movement, since it has immensely aug- 
mented the sale of his book, and given him 
a net profit of some thirty thousand dollars 
within the last ten months. 


>..There are already so many labor par- 
ties in this state that one finds it io easy 
matter to keep track of them ali. These 
labor reformers seem to have adopted the 
rather novel doctrine that in division is 


strength, reversing the old doctrine that in 
union is strength. 


{.A Chicago correspondent of the Nation- 
al Baptist writes that * = University of 
of Chica is finally, ane, the great 
mercy of God, hope cm d But how 
about its debts ? 


..-We are greatly pleased with the 
earnestness with which such a stout Catho- 


lic paper as The New York Tablet con- 
demms the Glenn Bill. 


DIED. 
MRS. LOUISA F. CUYLER. 
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READING NOTICES. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. It is 
not a liquid or a snuff. 50c.— Ex, 


A DRY GOODS PALACE. 
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KANSAS INVESTMENTS. 


AS we have recently said in these columns, fnaced 
of Kansas offers very favoranie opporraniies | i 
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havea paid up 6 thelr and surplus This 
company devote ir attention to pan. i first 
mortgage loans on Kansas real estate for Easte 
vestors, and invite cesrespencease § with those people 
who nave money to loan and wae oan it securely 
and ata good rate of interes 


tee i 7S 





Price one Solin: er 





rua bottle. M 
direct of the LIEBIG 38 Murray St., 
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CLOTHS. 


Stripe, Plaid and Check 


Suitings and Ulsterings. 
Newest Shades Ladies’ Plain Cloths. 


Broadway RK 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 
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MR. BUTTERWORTH’S GENERALI- 
TIES. 





THE Evening Post, of this city, recently 
told its readers that Congressman Butter- 
worth, of Ohio, upon being interviewed as 
to “* what Congress will attempt at the 
next session toward the improvement of 
business and reduction of the surplus, or 
other modes and means of reform,” re- 
plied that ‘it ought certainly to do some- 
thing,” and that ‘‘the present order of 
things is tending to great aggregations in 
large cities, colossal wealth, and abject 
poverty, with corruption and dissipation.” 
He further replied: 

‘*We must see that our prosperity is more 
generally shared in by the masses. I do not 
mean that idleness shali be encouraged, re- 
warded, or even tolerated, or that the idler 
and industrious shall be equal yoke-fellows 
in any field of competition, but that the 
Government shall not permit any of its 
agencies to increase the strength of arms 
that are already too strong, and to add to 
the thrift of those who are dangerously 
thrifty already, or to pile up colossal for- 
tunes that are already dangerous in 
amount.”’ 

This sort of cheap lingo is simply clap- 
trap, designed for the ears of the so-called 
labor reformers, and containing the im- 
plication of evils that do not exist, with- 
out definite specification of these evils, 
and without any statement of what 
should be done to correct them, even if 
they did exist. There ought to be practi- 
cal and definite legislation by Congress to 
reduce the surplus in the Treasury of the 
United States; but Mr. Butterworth does 
not tell us whether this should be done by 
spending more money, or by collecting 
less money from the people. His only 
idea is that Congress ought to do ‘‘ some- 
thing,” which is certainly very general. 

And then, as to ‘‘ colossal fortunes” on 
the one hand, and ‘abject poverty” on 
the other, belonging to ‘‘ the present order 
of things,” we are quite sure that Mr. 
George, Dr. McGlynn, and the whole 
Anti-poverty Society would be very grate- 
ful if Mr. Butterworth would tell them in 
plain words just what Congress can do to 
prevent the accumulation of such ‘* for- 
tunes,” and to cure ‘‘abject poverty.” 
This is the very thing that they are seek- 
ing to accomplish; and if Mr. Butter- 
worth has any light on this subject which 
they have not, he should lose no time in 
giving it to them. We believe, in our 
plain way of thinking, that the question 
as to how property shall be distributed 
among ‘‘ the masses,” as to how much this 
man shall own as compared with some 
other man, will, in spite of all legislation, 
whether by Congress or by state legis- 
latures, have to be left to the ‘‘ masses” 
themselves. They are the only parties 
that can solve the problem. He who has 
the industry and economy to earn and save 
a surplus beyond his expenses, will gradu- 
ally grow rich; and he who has neither 
the industry nor the economy necessary 
to this result, will always be poor. We 
may fret about it and scold about it; Dr. 
McGlynn and Mr. Butterworth may get 
angry with the fact; but the fact itself is 





an old-fashioned fact that has existed in 
all time past, and will continue to exist in 
all time to come. God has so ordered the 
world, and we cannot change it, and 
should not if we could. 





es 
THE CHINESE SYNDICATE. 


THE American, of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Wharton Barker’s paper, ‘contains the 
following statement of the concessions 
and grants of power made by the Chinese 
Empire to the Chinese syndicate : 


**Count de Mitkiewiecz, during his recent 
visit to Tien-Tsin, obtained for the Chinese- 
American Telephone Company the exclu- 
sive right to erect telephones, operates tele- 
phone lines and manufacture telephonic 
apparatus and appliances in al] the treaty 
ports now open or to be hereafter opened 
for a period of fifty years. In addition to 
this he returns to his country with the basis 
of a charter for a Chinese-American bank, 
to be under joint American and Chinese 
control, and the capital of which is to be 
contributed jointly by Americans and 
Chinese. The functions of this institution, 
in addition to the transacting of a general 
banking business, will include the placing 
of all government loans for such public pur- 
poses as the construction of railways, the 
working of mines and the contracting for 
supplies needed for such undertakings. It 
is also to have authority to issue bank bills 
and to provide a uniform currency in gold 
and silver, such bank bills and coin to be a 
legal tender for their face value through- 
out the empire. 

** As anevidence of the importance attach- 
ing to this enterprise it is only necessary to 
mention that Viceroy Li Hung Chang, Pre- 
mier of the Chinese Empire, and Pei-Yung, 
Superintendent of the Board of Trade, has 
consented to accept the supervisorship of 
the bank, and that he has sent as his envoy 
to this country so eminent a diplomat as 
Ma Kie Chung, who, in conjunction with 
the Minister of the Chinese Imperial Gov- 
ernment at Washington, is to confer with 
Mr. Wharton Barker as to the minor de- 
tailsin the plan of the intended bank. It is 
probable that this conference, being one of 
importance and deliberately conducted, will 
occupy some weeks.”’ 

This, upon its face, looks like a very 
important movement in reference to the 
commercial and financial future of China. 
If it shall prove a success, it will largely 
contribute to modernize the Chinese Em- 
pire, and bring it more into accordance 
with the industrial and commercial oper- 
ations of the Western nations of Europe, 
and of the United States. This will bean 
advantage to China, and to the whole 
trading world, 
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THE TREASURY AND THE MONEY 
MARKET. 


THOSE who are engaged i in large busi- 
ness operations, and especially specula- 
tors in stocks, and who hence need to be 
borrowers to huge amounts, are, of course, 
constantly watching the state of the 
money market. The question whether 
the market is ‘‘ tight” or ‘‘easy” is to 
them one of cardinal importance. Un- 
fortunately, under our present fiscal sys- 
tem, the money market in this country 
is not self-regulating. What it is to be 
at any given time depends largely upon 
the policy pursued by the Treasury De- 
partment of the Government. When the 
Government by customs dues and other 
taxes takes from the people a much lar- 
ger sum than it disburses, and holds the 
excessin the Treasury in the idle state, 
the necessary result is a decrease of 
money in circulation for business pur- 
poses; and this, of course, tends to make 
the market *‘tight.” Such is precisely 
the present situation. What will Con- 
gress do, when it meets, to reduce the sur- 
plus in the Treasury? What will the 
Secretary of the Treasury do, before the 
meeting of Congress, to get a part of this 
surplus back into the hands of the peo- 
ple? These are the questions that have 
been and are still asked in business cir- 
cles. 

We have long been of the opinion that 
the intimate relation between the Treas- 
ury Department of the United States and 
the money market of the country is a 
very abnormal one, and that it would be 
far better for the people if the money 
market operated under the general law of 
supplyand demand, without any refer- 





ence to the policy of the Treasury. The 
ordinary laws of trade would then govern 
the supply of money, just as they do the 
supply of anything else; and the Treas- 
ury would simply collect and disburse the 
public money, which is quite enough for 
ittodo. Under our present fiscal system 
we are confronted with this fact: That 
when business is most active, and the peo- 
ple most want money for its transaction, 
the Treasury abstracts thelargest amount 
of money from popular use. The tenden- 
cy of such a system is to embarrass trade, 
especially ifthe money thus withdrawn 
is not speedily returned to the channels of 
trade. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS, 


THE large influx of gold and the more 
liberal purchase of bonds by the Treasury 
Department, has imparted a better feeling 
in financial circles, and relieved the 
stringency experienced of late in the 
money market. Loanable funds, however, 
have ruled firm, though the supply has 
been adequate for all needs, and the 
banks are a little more conservative in 
making time loans; but much difficulty is 
still experienced in placing commercial 
paper except at very high rates, The 
prospects are in favor of easier money in 
the near future, as 1t is expected the large 
amounts that were sent to the relief of the 
San Francisco banks will soon be returned 
tothis market. The general demand for 
funds has been active, but collaterals have 
been closely scrutinized, while the lender 
usually fixes the rate at which the loan is 
made. Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
and bankers’ balances have been avail- 
able at 5@7 per cent. Commercial paper 
dull and nominal. First-class indorsed 
bills, with sixty or ninety days to run, 
have been taken at 64@7 per cent dis- 
count, four months at 7@8, and good sin- 
gle-named paper at 74@9; 

STOCK MARKET, 


The dealings of the stock market 
throughout the past week have been but 
moderate in proportions with irregular 
fluctuations. The surrounding influences 
were for the most part favorable to an 
advance, but the market succumbed to 
the efforts of the bears and prices yielded. 
The absence of outside trading and the 
lack of interest on the part of the public 
as well as the unwillingness of the bull 
leaders to take advantage of the situation, 
has left the room-traders in possession of 
the field. Upon comparison with the 
closing prices of last week it will be seen 
that the tendencies of values for the week 
have been downward. The following are 
the highest, lowest and closing quotations 
of the week. 




















Sept. 17th. om oe = > 
Adams Express.............+++ 59 «147 M60—Cis«d46 
PSs. acces: sececsvecccs 100s 38 38 38 
American EX...........s5+0008 10 109 100 109 
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C. & Ohio Ist pf...........0006 72 «Ww 9 10 
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Houston & Texas 25 3 3 
IMinois Central................ 119 «NTL 
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Lake Erie & W................ 3,819 16% Ig MM 
Lake E. & W. pf.;...........5. 7,19 4836 4B 4436 
TS 50,484 95 92% 93% 
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U. 8S. BONDS. 


The market for government bonds was 
quiet, with but little demand resultin 
in prices being weak and lower.. Th 
following were the closing quotations: 





Currency 6s, 1898 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks showed a decrease 
in reserve of $334,650. The surplus now 
amounts to $3,819,650. The changes in 
the average show a decrease in loans of 
$346,800, an increase in aot of $811,- 
200, a decrease in legal-tenders of $1,135,- 
100, an increase in deposits of $43,000, 
and an increase in circulation of $10,400, 


BANK STOCKS. 


The yee shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares : 
























































Bid. Asked Bid. Asked. 
America.. 174 adison Square.100 105 
umerican Ex. ef 42 hanics’ — 10 
3utch’ 3 ebrov's 166 — M5 
roadway. 262 _ 
we 200 = ee - 
Commerce....... 1%5 - 
Corn Wochanes. “187 = i) or) 
Chemical....... oo — iM — 
Central may... 128 #135 |New Yor 210 = — 
Pentinental.. — 1% ‘Ninth Nat’l )) Ge 
‘3900 «=— |North America..124 — 
— jNorth River..... 3 — 
— |New York Co....00 — 
— |N. Y. Nat’lEx...— 128 
— {Oriental _ 
— |Pacific. .. = 
M46 | Phoenix... _ 
— |Park. 
— |Peoples’.. =- 
- neve ublic. 142 
Gallat — |Shoe » ieemner . las = 
Scomam - aa agece — 
Garfield. . ae - Seven ith Wi - 
Greenwich..... — |State of Nw kL — 
Hanov — |St. Nicholas 128 
= Me & Trad’s 20 =— |Tradesmen’ 105 
— |Third Nat'l. 120 
Leather ii “Man’t.: 205 — |Union............ 1% — 
beasece 165 | Unit’ "dStatesN at.210 — 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


At a meeting of the Directors of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, held 
on the 14th inst., the quarterly statement 
was presented, showing that the surplus on 
the first of July, 1887, was $7,002,185. 11. 
Adding the estimated net revenues ‘for the 

uarter ending September 30th, about 
$1, 400,000, and deducting the interest on 
bonds ‘and appropriation for oes funds 
leaves a balance of $8,259,685.11. A divi- 
dend of 1 per cent. on the capital stock 
was declared payable on and after the 15th 
of October. erait. this dividend, the 
surplus would be $7,447,685.11. We fearn 
that the business of the Company is now 
larger than it ever has been before. It is 
handling a, at the New York office 
from 100,000 105,000 m The 
weekly receipts ol the Company from test 
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offices are $12,000 to $17.000 daily 

than they were a year ago, which ndi- 
cates an increase of a week for 
the entire Company. These are certainly 
startling figures, and somewhat surpris- 
ing in view of the fact that the Baltimore 
and Ohio Company is doing all it can to 
secure business at very low rates. 

Mr. R. R. Cable. President of the 
Chicago Rock Island and Pacific Railway 
Co., announces by circular the following 
changes in the management of the Com- 

any: A. Kimball, Assistant to the Presi- 
an E. St. John, General Manager; Mr. 
Ww. G. Purdy, Secretary and Treasurer, in 
addition to these offices, has been elected 
Vice-President of the Company, vice A. 
Kimball, appointed Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. Mr. J. F. Phillips, late Cashier, has 
been appointed Assistant Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend of 
1 per cent., payable October 15th. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway Company has declared a divi- 
dend of three dollars and tifty cents per 
share on the preferred stock, and two 
dollars and fifty cents per share on the 
common stock, payable October 14th; 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKKRS, 
_____— 8 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORE. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANG 


Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY ANB SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain gaa Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
and West Indies. 


Issile Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
Twa THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AD BRIT- 

AND DANISH WEST INDIE 
BROWN, “SHIPLEY & CO., London and 

United States Government Financial Agents, in 

England. 














The Kansas Ss rust, & Banking Co., 


SENATOR FNGALES. ’President 
Offers guaranteed Bonds, semi-annual interest cou 
4 | able at Chatham National Bank, New York. 
by mortgages on hp farms in Eastern 

Kansas and Nebraska onl No loans made in the 
extreme West. Ten years experience. Highest ref- 
erences. Address R. MANLEY, Manager Eastern 
Office, 187 Broadway, N.Y 


A sou SOLID 








PER CENT 


per AaLuuMm, first Mort gages on productive Real 

tate, Loans approv by Tocoma National 

k. BEST OF REFERENCES Easr AND WEST. Cor- 
mdence Solicite 


_ Address 8 ALLEN iN C, “MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 
THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital (fully paid), $250,000. Assets, $792,626.78. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS & 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortgege Loans, as hereto- 
fore, drawing 7 Per Cent Cuaranteed,. Also lv 
and 15 year 6 Per Cent Gold Debenttres. 
Kach Series of Debentures of $100,000 is red 
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welve bas experience. More than 2,000 investors can 
ent the promptness, gatety and eee of 
their investments. New York OM 
C. C. Hine & Son. 
B.D. Brooke, ag. "Send Office, 3 
oan Sat. Bei Rend foe Pamphiets, Sor 
K.P INS, Secretary, LAWREN' B, | mas 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 
Investments made. Money loaned. Inte 
ms collected. e have a very lange By pro aty 
nm St. Paul and its environs. ferences: perey 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National Seman 
Aneee Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solic 


5% GOLD, INVESTMENT. 


Ss issed by the Iowa Loan and Trust 
Co., princ’ and semi-annual interest, erate in 
Gold Coin we pethe Comics! cm ge Bank, New York, 
wh the Bonds are well 











Bliss & Co. 
F. A. Smith, No. 29 Tremont Temple, Boston; J 
Walker, South Berw’ Me.; H. ayers 
Portland, Me.; Eitiott & Ryder, 3 Manchester, N. H.; L. 
> fo’ Siaeee port, Conn.; 8. Southworth, Geneva, 

rothers & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
For folier infor speeemnation, Oe Des yto either of the "above, 
( or address the Hom Des Moines, Iowa. Cor- 


a oWigs, HA. CORFIN, 








A. 8. HATCH & CO,, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and sold on commission at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 
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THIS PAPER. 8ST. 


0 NetInterestGuaranteed ie the , 
JARVIS-CONKLIN 








MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
0 Kansas City, Missouri. 
Capital i ircevcasnsccoscensacees $1, $35:8 i 


rplus 
hae Liabilit 
ntures sec by first mort ager. ae 138:888 
real estate held by the ao Co.,New York. 
Call at Office or write om Fartics culars. 
SARVIS-CONKLIN MO GAGE "TRUST 
cad Broadway, New York © dity. 





Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 ANB 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


FARM MORTGAGES 


Interest and Principal Paid at 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NAT’L BANK, New York, 


WITHOUT A BAY’S DELAY. 


Security 3 to 6 times loan. 6 yrs’ experience 


WOT A LOSS OF ANY KIND. 


Address for Circulars and Information, 


North Dakotal Loan &TrustCo. 


“AUPRED DICKEY VF V.P. & Treas. Jamestown, Dak. 


JANKING HOUSE OF | res 
HENRY CLEWS & CO.,, 
13 AND 15 BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 

a allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, suerte 

sions, and Petroleum for investment or on mar; 
Private wire to Chicago, Boston, and Philad otokia. 


GEO. H. HAZZARD, 
REAL Pog tet AND LOAN, 
T. PAUL, MINN, 


Main Ent. Nat. Ger.-Am’n Bank Buildia 
Invests for n: orresp clued, 
Send for printed atte’ 


Saint Paul State A 't ‘Amerlenn Surety0o.,of New York, 


NET FIRST MORTGAGES ON DULUTH 

Real Estate worth several times amount 

of Loan. Titles carefully examined. Inter- 

est paid semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. Best of References given. 

Duluth Real Estate promises a larger per cent- 

age of profit in the near future than any other 

city property in the United States. Wesell it. Address 


KIMBERLEY, STRYKER & MANLEY, 
Mention this paper. DULUTH, Minn. 


"7 « GOorep 3% 


mi-annually 5 and 


Ist MORTGAGE } ‘LOANS 


Interest and pri: 
lute satisfaction wee al pte woe yrily on on plage aty oaepe 
. Best of references. Lee three to six times the loan. 
Interest paid as eo as U.8. way be ke N.Y. Exchange, or at 


S Loans. Securiay 
Ness County Bank, = 


N.C. MERRILL, President. NESS CITY, Kansas, 


om. duplicate loan and full Satermaaiion, spl ply to Easterr 
Mee, 0 pane 8r., Boston, M ALVORD, Man. 
C Will call on Ion parties te Becton or vviclaity if desired. _ 


°o ° ° 
Blo. Toe. 8°lo. 

The American Juvostmont BS of 
Emmetsbur; cor porated paid-u 
capital o of $00,000" an nd 878,000 tu aw, wit 
branc ao offer | 





























erest Ginarest eas 


Oy rs, sec’ 
ing depoalied wit wit! the “Mlercantile Trust Co, 

es Demand Certificates of De: fos 
a ‘5 _ cent. interest. Write for pamphlet and Tofer- 


ES S. Ormsby, Pres,, Emmettsburg, Iowa, 
AVL. Ormsby, V.-Pr., 150 Nassau St,, N. Y. 





United States Trust Co. 


im OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 
into court and to lege tom ye pays A for op manere pals 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


h may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
—— ays’ Mr otice and will be entitled to ad, for 


the whole time they may remain with the com y. 
Rvcongors: atvatnlonrasore, © or of estates, ab id 


females unaccustomed to the transaction of busin: 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, w 
find this company a convenient depository for money, 


JOHN A, STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S, CLARK, Second Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES: 
DAN. H. ARNOLD, ERASTUS CORNING, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, Albany. 
CHARLES E. BILL, 8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
WILSON G. HUNT, Brooklyn. 


JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Gro. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE. BLISS, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JoHN CRosBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
Henry E. LAWRENCE, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
WriiiaM H. Macy, JR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lours G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


THE THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


Capitet stocks Paid epee » 10838088 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


severest able * * Nat'l Bank, N.Y. Also 
rantecd First ized 1875. 
pines © Lamang 
ee te Bant Commiss 
SecurityCo., “Hartford. qwasten. Send 7 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
2 AR 


CLINTON GILBERT, 

DANIEL D. LORD, 

SAMUEL SLOAN, 

JAMES Low, 

WM. WALTER PHELPS, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN J. ASTOR, 

JoHN A. STEWART, 

S. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
Po’k’psie. 


= ion as the 
Gatier same e.supery mon as 








in OHIO and) INDIANS. Zoints the best 
on in U.S. bushe’ 


secu 
full — 
mond 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Nos. 3 anc 5 Broad or 29 Wall Streets, 


(BRANCH OFFICE, 200 BROADWAY, N. Y.) 


Member of the New York Stock Exchange, Director 
of the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, Ameri- 
= = vings Bank, American Safe Deposit Company, 





*"Sécurities bought and sold on commission, for cash 
4 4 4A All ——— gr yr 


* Oo _ INVESTMENT 
6 to BoinneBONDS 
Have loaned $1,900,000, without loss, 


Edw.G. Robertson & CO. 


HARTFORD, Conn. 
REFERENCE, CHARTER OAK NATIONAL BANK 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


The National Bank of the Republic 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 
On June 15th, 1884, and August ist, 1887. 





” 

















RESOURCES. 

June 15th, fs" A } jet 
Loans and Discounts. ..$3,359,523 3¥ 406 Ui 
United States Bonds... 200,000 00 
Other Bonds............ 124,862 50 10638) % 
*Banking House........ 600,000 00 684 1 
Exchanges.............. 2,006,492 89 1,108,401 42 
Due from Banks........ 443,371 15 771 
Specie and Legal-Ten- 

Se wee daddies ssukoras 436,123 57 = 2,585,777 58 
$7,170,373 50 $13,407,919 49 
LIABILITIES. 

June 15th, 1884. Aug. 1st, 1887 
ee ae a ,00,000 00 $1,500,000 00 
bn a ol and Profits. . 668,330 54 724,215 54 
Circulation.............. ,000 00 42,200 00 

ERAS 4,822,042 96 11,141,508 95 





$7,170,378 50 $13,407,919 49 
JOHN JAY KNOX, President. 
E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 


* One-half “‘ United Bank Building,” cor 
ner Broadway and Wall Street. 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE 
AND LOANS. 


WE CAN LOAN | YOUR | NEY on ist 
m $500 to at_7 per cent.; 
pe tnd $15 at 


up at5 percent. Interest pay- 
able sem: double on im ed Real Es- 





INVESTMENTS MA JADE in improved Chi- 


cago propert: to8 percent. net, and ground 
cing idly in value. 


RENTS LECTED, taxes paid, and 


6 nature of the real estate loaning 
and renting saaeem attended to Eiompey tor East- 


REFERENCES : hse sumselian # Co, Chicago. 
were bay 4 4 at, a 
ESTABLISHED 1872. 





QUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORT@AGES 


uPpox IMPRCVEDP 


Always to be toe ve weep ais cent, 
Interest’ semi-anntally. Col- 
lected and remitted free of cost. 







AMPLE SECURITY AT 


HAVE you. Boney 
O INVEST ? Write 


0/ AND HALF PROFITS 
hs INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 

Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best Judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name otf 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his. 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 


ONE-HALF (4) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (3¢) the profits instead of commissicns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor lew than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 percent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St. Paul, Minn, 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 





of Des Moines, Lowa, with capital of $1 of- 
fers Guaranteed Iowa Mortgages, also 6 per 
cent. ten-year debentures (its own obligation) secured 
by first mortgages d ited with American 
Loan and Trust Co,, of New York. Abundant. 
references. 





CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
ocated In the t portions of of lows, 
braska and Dakota. Also m n business and 
For Particulars: 


residence propertics in Des ‘Mo nes. 
and references, address, 
DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO,, 
De rene oo 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 8 Park Ri 
Edward Forsythe, iis $ Walnut Street, Philx. 


KANSAS “TENT, COMPANY, 
Surplus 


Paid-up Capital and $226,000.00 
Devotes its entire attention to negotiat; First Mort- 
for Eastern Inves' 


Good Rates, 
pagtiow’ 





gage 
Absol ats Bafery. 
‘or references and further 
H. E. Ball, Pres’t. e0. 
B. R. Wheeler, wee, 
_ Topeka, K Kan. at 


il, 
Ass’t-Sec’ y. 
Devonshire St., oston, Mass, 


FARM 
* LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 


Bankers, DENVER, COLO,, 
Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on 
roved farms worth three hb five times the amount of 
he loan. a 8 





ity prop- 


e investm: cats. ‘can’ se send the 
money direct to the ak of North aes New 
York, for our credit. bet yond } 4 permeues 
ghest references eas! 
HAYDEN “0 DICKINSON, 
Bankers Denver, Colo, 








DIVIDEND. 
UNION TELEGRAPH CO.,, 
New York, Sept. ldth, 1887. 
DIVIDEND NO. 76. 


The Board of Directors have declareda quarterly 
dividend of ONE PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this company from the net earningsof the three 
months ending Sept. 30th inst., payable at the office of 
the Treasurer, on and after the 15th day of October 
next, to shareholders of record on the Wthof Sep- 
tember inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on 
the afternoon of Sept. 20th inst. and reopened on the 
morning of Oct. 15th next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


VRIOAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAIL- 

OMPANY.—Notice is hereby given that 

a BOS io been declared out of the net earnings 

for the year 1887 of three dollars and = cents per 
stock andof two dollars an 

r share on the common stock of this A--~ 





WESTERN 








share on the prefe 
fifty ome) 


l5ch September, 1887. 
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THE 


OPEN FIRE-PLACES 





Before Cold Weather. 


ain. H Aackson& Soi 


(old Stand) 
Union Square, N. Y. 
Many New Models for This Season. 

















Only Concern Having Their Own Foundry, 
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Commercial. ‘ 
DRY GOODS. 


AN active demand has been realized: in 
most of the departments of the dry-goods 
market throughout the past week and 
the volume of business has been large and 
satisfactory, notwithstanding the draw- 
backs occasioned by the stringency there 
was in securing discounts on commercial 
paper. Cash buyers were enabled to se- 
cure concessions in price, of which there 
were many who took advantage and 
stocked up quite liberally. Large quin- 
tities of staple goods have been distributed 
from all the distributing centers of the 
country and they have been well absorbed 
by retailers who continue to operate with 
a freedom that denotes a confidence as} to 
what the wants of the consumer are, and 
the necessities in which they stand! in 
need. Manufacturers have realized con- 
siderable improvement in the re-order 
demand from jobbers who have been 
compelled to “sort up” on seasonable 
goods, which indicates the supply has 
been short of the demand thus fai in 
the season. Taking everything into con- 
sidération the general condition of the 
trade is good, and a prosperous season is 
looked upon as_ assured. 
COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS, 


GOODS, 


AND DRESS 


The demand for staple cotton goods, 
continued good, and coupled with the de- 
liveries on former orders the business of 
the department reached a considerable 
amount. Brown sheetings are in steady 
demand and firm. Low grade bleached 
shirtings and popular makes of medium 
grade wide sheetings are in noticeably scant 
supply, and cotton flannels continue sold 
ahead. Denims, ticks, cheviots, checks, 
plaids, etc., are moving steadily at un- 
changed prices, as are corset jeans, sa- 
teens, silesias and flat-fold cambrics. 
Prices remain firm all along the line, and 
numerous prominent makes of brown, 
bleached and colored cottons are very 
difficult to obtain for instant. ship- 
ment, because of their temporary scarcity. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


There was a fair amount of business 
transacted in this department, and the 
business was distributed over the several 
lines of goods. Satinets are still being 
ordered to an encouraging extent, and 
duplicate orders are gradually reducing 
the stock to moderate dimensions. Ken- 
tucky jeans are kept in good position by 
new purchases and lipera! deliveries on 
former orders. Previous favorable reports 
are repeated with respect to the move- 
ment of dress fabrics, and in some quar- 
ters a little advance is claimed on certain 
staples. The business in flanne!s con- 
tinues sufficient to retain a good tone to 
the market. Blankets are doing very 
well. Fair duplicate orders are received 
for some makes of velvet and beaver 
shawls. There was only a light demand 
for hosiery and knit underwear by whole- 
sale buyers on the spot, but some pretty 
good orders were received through the 
representatives of commission houses on 
the road. Fancy knit woolens were in 
moderate request at first hands, as were 
Jerseys and cardigans. The jobbing trade 
continues fairly satisfactory, though less 
active than a short time ago. 


vHEF P. Robinson Co. 


Oleanfast Black Stockings 
Will not Stain or Fade. 
A full line of Ladies’, Gents’ 
and Children’s, also Bicycle 
ij Stockings. Send for Price- 
list. For sale only by 


~ TheOleanfast HesieryOo 


Musas” 48" Broadwa 
i 












West St,. Boston 
7 State St., Chicago, 


% BEAUTIFUL 
WOME 


> LEADING RETAILERS 


2 FERRIS ROG arate 


rig a COOP NEWS 


atest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrat 
Teas, Coffees and pane 
Powder, and secure a beaut 
gold Band or Moss Rose Shine 
Tea Set, Dinner fe t, Gold Band 
ne Castor, or 













oilet Set, Watch, Brass La 
ctiona aieeican da 


Fitters’ *s Di EA *0O., 
and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


2st 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“ Strong Slat” —— and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, et 
OMPLETE OX WOOD, 
Engravers’ 7 REEY 
Bast cor, FU 


Eas , Machinists 
TON & Bao Sea.e n. Y 





J & 0. JOHNSTON, 


BROADWAY, 5TH 1 AVE., AND 22D sr. 


OLOSING OUT SALE OF: 


Upholstery and Carpets. 


We are closing out our ENTIRE STOCK of Uphol- 
stery Goods, COMPRISING $100,000 WORTH of jthe 
CHOICEST AND NEWEST DESIGNS in Foreign 
and Domestic Tapestries, Silk and Mohair Plushes, 
Lace Curtains, Portieres, Cretonres, etc. The great- 
er part of these goods will be offered at LESS THAN 
HALF OF THE ACTUAL COST OF IMPORTATION. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. | 


WE PROPOSE TO CLOSE OUT OUR 


Carpet Department 


AT A GREAT REDUCTION. IT CONTAINS ABOUT 


$200,000 WORTH 


OF THE BEST-KNOWN MANUFACTURERS, FOR- 
EIGN AND DOMESTIC; AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, 
MOQUETTES, VELVETS, BODY BRUSSELS, .IN- 
GRAINS, RUGS, OIL-CLOTHS, MATTINGS, ETc. 
WE FURTHER PROPOSE TO 


MAKE AND LAY 


ALL CARPETS DURING THE SALE 


FREE OF CHARGE 


WITHIN THE CITY LIMITS. 


GOODS DELIVERED WITHIN THIRTY MILES 
OF NEW YORK, FREE OF CHARGE. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON 


BROADWAY, 5TH AVE, AND 2°D ST, 


CARPETS. 


OUR ASSORTMENT OF ARTISTIC NOVELTIES 
NOW ON EXHIBITION IN ROYAL WILTONS, AU- 
BUSSON AXMINISTERS, GOBELIN MOQUETTES 
AND ALL THE FINER GRADES SURPASSES 
ANYTHING EVER BEFORE SHOWN, 

PRICES EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE, 
A SPECIAL LINE OF 


WILTON VELVETS, 


BEST QUALITY, IN CHOICE DESIGNS AND COL- 
ORINGS, WHICH WE ARE OFFERING AT THE 
PRICE OF AN ORDINARY BRUSSELS. | 


UPHOLSTERY. 


WITH INCREASED FACILITIES AND OUR RE- 
CENT PURCHASE OF LARGE QUANTITIES OF 
THE RICHEST FABRICS FOR DRAPERIES AND 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, AT PRICES FAR BE- 
LOW THE ACTUAL COST OF PRODUCTION, WE 
ARE ENABLED TO OFFER UNPRECEDENTED 
BARGAINS. 

PARTIES PURCHASING THEIR COVERINGS 
OF US CAN HAVE THEIR FURNITURE RE-UP- 
HOLSTERED AT MODERATE CHARGES. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


THE MOST COMPLETE VARIETY, EMBRACING 
ALL THE DIFFERENT KINDS; ALSO A LARGE 
LINE OF CHENILLE AND TURCOMAN CUR- 
TAINS, FOR PORTIERES, AT LESS THAN IM- 
PORTATION PRICES. 


Window Shades [a Specialty]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO,, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 15TH ST. , NEW YORK 


FELT S208 


USH 
ADJUSTABLE CLEANSER 


AND POLISHER. inner) 


Endorsed by the Profession. 
Has the following advantages over the old bristie 
Tooth Brush: More Cleanly, Perfect Polish- 
er. No Loose Bristies. Non-Irritating to 
the Cums, Powdered Ready for use. 


For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by mail 
for f0c., by HE HORSEY M'F'G Uv., Utica, N. Lo 


Dr. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 








Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


ist. Camel's Hair and Wool are twice as Warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 

3d. They are an important protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria, 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
as they are natural @ and contain no dyes. 

6th. The. Camei’s Hair is warranted te wash 
without shrinking. 

Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s,-La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 


« FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
” Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 





O’NEILL’S, 





6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., . 


NEW YORK. 





GREAT MILLINERY OPENING 


DURING THE WEEK, 


IN 


OUR NEW 


BUILDING. 


As we have given up the custom of sending out invi- 


tation cards, we take this method of informing our numer- 
ous patrons, friends and the public that we shall be 


pleased to see them in our 


Grand Millinery Parlors, 


Promising them a. display unequaled by any establish- 
ment of the same kind in the great cities of the world. 


We will also exhibit our latest importation of 
Fine French Costumes, Long Carments, and Wraps. 
Ladies’ Imported Jackets, Newmarkets, and Raglans, all 


the best styles. 


Ladies’ Plush Sacques, Jackets, Newmarkets, Ragians, 


and Wraps. 


Special prices in Alaska Seal and Fur-lined Garments. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and children’s 
FINE FELT HATS. 


NEW COLORS AND NEW SHAPES.* 
WE OFFER 4 
1,000 DOZEN BUNCHES 


FINE OSTRICH TIPS, 


ALL NEW SHADES, 6ic. PER BUNCH OF THREE; 
FORMER PRICE, $1.25. 


NEW COMBINATION IN RIBBONS. 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


NEW FANCY LACES AND NETS 


FOR EVENING WEAR. 


NEW DESIGNS IN HANDKERCHIEFS AND 
FANCY TRIMMED BASKETS. 


FINE VARIETY OF 
GOLD AND SILVER HANDLE 


Umbrellas and Canes. 
Curtains and Upholstery. 


2,00 PAIRS CHENILLE CURTAINS, $3 98 TO $7.75 
PER PAIR. 


5,000 PAIRS LACE CURTAINS, NEW DESIGNS, 
We. to $7.98 


CHENILLE TABLE COVERS, SMYRNA RUGS 
AND FURNITURE COVERING, ALL NEW DE- 
SIGNS. 


White Goods. 


TABLE DAMASK NAPKINS, DOYLIES, TOW- 
ELS AND CRASHES. 


80 PIECES SCOTCH STRIPED SKIRTINGS, 2c.; 
WORTH Tic. 


COLORED AND WHITE EMBROIDERED FLAN- 
NEL, Tic. TO $1.35 PER YARD. 


NOVELTIES IN SILKS. 


BLACK FAILLE FRANCAISE, 8%&.: WORTH $1 
PER YARD. 


BLACK SATIN RHADAME, %&c.; WORTH $1.25. 





NOVELTIES IN SILKS. 


BLACK SATIN DUCHESSE, $1.0; WORTH $2. 


BLACK GROS GRAIN, EXTRA HEAVY, SATIN 
FINISH, $1.25; WORTH, $1.50. 


COLORED FRANCAISE, 22 INCHES WIDE, 
PER YARD. 


Dress Goods. 


CHECKED CHEVIOTS, 45 INCHES WIDE, (9c. 
PER YARD. 


$1.25 


FANOY CLOTH SUITING, 54 INCHES WIDE, $1 
PER YARD; WORTH $1.25. 


HOSIERY. 


1,000 DOZEN MISSES’ CASHMERE AND COTTON 
HOSE, ALL SIZES, 2%. PER PAIR. 


500 DOZEN LADIES’ FANCY COTTON HOSE, 2c 
300 DOZEN MEN’S FANCY 
HOSE, 2c. 


COTTON HALF- 


500 DOZEN LADIES’ BLAOK SPUN ° HOSE, 
SPLICED LAVENDER SOLES, $1.49 PER PAIR. 


Blanket Sale. 


500 PAIRS TEN-QUARTER BLANKETS, 9c, TO 
$2.98, 

1,500 PAIRS ELEVEN-QUARTER BLANKETS, 
$1.98 to $5.50. 

1,200 PAIRS TWELVE-QUARTER BLANKETS, 
$4.25 TO $9.98. 

CALIFORNIA BLANKETS AT LOW PRICES. 


Orders by Mail Receive Prompt 
Attention. 
Paid Parcels Delivered Within 
75 Miles of New York 
Free ot Charge. 


OUR FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 


Sent upon receipt of 10c. to Subscribers of THE INDEPENDENT. 





H, O'NEILL & €0,, 
6th Av., 20th to 2istSt. 





A, ONEILL & CO, 


GIhAv., 20thto 2ist St. 
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Susurance. 


A PARTNERSHIP TO BE SHUNNED. 








THERE is one principle underlying all 
life insurance contracts which it must be 
admitted by allis paramount to all others, 
and that is that when the claim matures, 
whether it be by death of the insured, or 
by the maturity of an endownment, it 
should be paid at once, promptly and in 
full, and without quibble. It could not 
be expected otherwise than that life in- 
surance should improve with experience. 

It has grown to be one of the greatest 
industries of the country. Its financial 
transactions are hardly equaled by those 
of any other institutions in the country, 
and it has the respect of all who know 
aught of it, and is admired most by those 
who have tried it longest. But whatever 
improvements may have been made, as 
experience has ripened, there is none so 
great and so welcome, as the practice of 
the different companies in paying losses 
at once upon receipt of proof of death, and 
this without quibble or dispute or delay. 
It isnot only a practice which has arisen, 
but it is a matter of contract, and any 
man who desires to insure his life can do 
so with a contract which says distinctly 
that when he dies the money will be paid 
at once, simply this and nothing more or 
less. With a half century of practice; 
with billions of insurance outstanding‘ 
with hundreds of millions of assets; with 
arecord for economy, liberality, and ful- 
filled pledges, which cannot be exceeded 
by any other financial institutions; with 
the love of its patrons, life insurance 
managers have learned thatit is their 
duty to make no question about a loss 
when it occurs, and that the best interests 
of all areserved by so contracting and by 
so doing. 

But there has arisen a class of institu- 
tions in this country whose practice is 
entirely the opposite of this course. 
They are known as co-operatives. They 
pretend to insure lives; they issue signed 
papers; but they do not make contracts, 
and they but poorly give results. They 
are the opposite of true life insurance, as 
the false is always the opposite of the 
genuine. 

There is one co-operative known more 
widely than any other. It is known as 
some people are known who push them- 
selves before the entire public with pre- 
tenses. It is known because of its fulsome 
praises of itself wherever it can buy a 
praise, and wherever it’ can hoist its 
colors. It is known far more intensely 
than this by those who have patronized 

it, and by the heirs of those who supposed 
they were really insured. The Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association, E. B. 
Harper, President, is known, and bitterly 
known, by thousands of people who have 
tried to collect claims against it. We as- 
sert what we can easily prove that its 
losses are paid reluctantly, and when 
paid, not until a long time after proofs of 
death have been received. While its cer- 
tificates say that they will be paid in 
ninety days, it is a matter of fact that 
they are more likely not to be paid until 
six months, and in many cases until a 
far longer time has elapsed. We state 
positively that the corporation over which 


E. B. Harper presides with so much bom- 


bast, does not pay its losses when its 
certificates say it will, with any degree of 
regularity, but rather that the payments 
are delayed by one pretext and another 
until the time of the agreement to pay is 
doubled and quadrupled, and delayed 
until the last extremity. 

We say further that the practice of the 
Mutual Reserve is worse than delay. We 
have an abundance of proof to show that 
it does not pay at all in many cases. If 
there is a possible chance of any kind, 
either with fact or assumed fact; if there 
is an opportunity resulting from the ignor- 
ance of the heirs, or because of their living 
one side or in out-of-the-way places, this 
opportunity is seized upon, and the 
Mutual Reserve declines to pay at all, 
and then when crowded, and forced, and 
pushed, it offers first one amount, very 
small, then another, and, finally, after 
dickering, and hampering, and scaring, 
and driving its discouraged and tired-out 








creditors to the wall, it pays just as little 
as it can. 

But this is not all. The Mutual Reserve 
goes further in this outrageous business 
of not paying death claims. The corpora- 
tion receives proof of a man’s death. 
These proofs are regular, of necessity, 
for in every village there are people in 
these days who know how to make out 
proofs, and those sent to the Mutual Re- 
serve are from force of circumstances 
correct and sufficiently complete. But 
what does this pretender do? Does it pay 
the loss atonce? Does .it help to elevate 
the standard of life insurance by doing 
what all reputable institutions do? No. 
It disputes the loss with one pretext and 
another; it sends out circulars contain- 
ing printed lists of questions to many in 
the neighborhoed of the place where the 
deceased had lived, and requests replies 
to various and impudent questions. It asks 
questions which are insults to the memo- 
ries of dead men. It asks these insulting 
questions of all whom its managers can 
reach, seeking some pretext by which 
they can avoid or stave off the payments 
of their death claims. 

Such statements as we make should be 
enough to utterly condemn a corporation 
pretending to insure lives, unless they can 
be disproved. Our observation is that no 
loss is paid until long after it is due, un- 
less, possibly, the insured was well known 
and prominent. ‘That in great numbers 
of cases payment is refused, and when 
settlement is finally made, it is only for a 
portion of the amount. That cases repre- 
senting hundreds of thousands of dollars 
remain unpaid absolutely, and that the 
heirs are to-day struggling with the aid of 
attorneys and the law to secure the pay- 
ment which genuine life insurance would 
so readily give. Wespeak of facts, and we 
believe that cognizance should be taken 
of these facts, by the public, and by the 
authorities. If weare correct in our state- 
ments, there is no punishment too severe 
for the pretenders who are committing 
these crimes, for crimes they are; for who 
can say it is less thancrime to gotoa 
man, and, with false promises, with brag 
and with covert lures, induce him to be- 
lieve that he has a safe policy of insurance 
upon his life, and then have his wife and 
children find out that the transaction was 
made simply because of what could be got 
from him while he lived, while there was 
no intention of paying at his death, ex- 
cept when forced to pay by fear of the law 
and by fear of exposure. 

The editor of the Daily Saratogian in 
the issue of that paper of September 13th, 
1886, thus speaks of one of the insulting 
circulars which is regularly sent out by 
the Mutual Reserve, immediately upon 
being notified of a death, giving a list of 
the questions, and the answers thereto: 
‘*POST-MORTEM TACTICS OF THE SO-CALLED 

MUTUAL RESERVE FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION, 

‘*A blank form, ‘Confidential Reference 
No. 15,279,’ printed on a letter sheet of a 
robin’s-egg blue tint, has fluttered to us 
through the mail from agents of the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association. It contains 
several interrogatories in regard to a gen- 
tleman of Saratoga Springs, who recently 
passed away. Thecircular is dated Septem- 
ber 6th. The first leading question is: 

*** What was his age’? 

‘“‘Not being in possession of the family 
records, we are unable to answer. 

“The next is: 

“*How long have you known the de- 
ceased ’? 

“Weare not acquainted with dead people. 

“The third is: 

‘* ‘What was the condition of his health 
on September, 1883, and prior thereto’? 

‘‘Not having been his family physician, 
we cannot state. Again: 

“What has been the condition of his 
health since that date’? 

“This is also referred to the above doctor. 

“The fifth asks : 

‘* “Were his habits correct and temperate 
during that period and prior thereto’? 

‘*Not having shadowed him in the guise 
of a life insurance agent, we cannot tell; 
but, as far as our knowledge extends, he 
was never under arrest during his sojourn 
on this earthquaking sphere. 

“The sixth impertinent conundrum is: 

‘** What diseases, if any, has he had with- 
in the above period, and prior thereto, of 
your knowledge or information ’? 

“* Give it up. 





“The seventh insulting interrogatory, 





which will make the family doctor loo 
cross, reads: ' ‘ 

“**Give the names of the physicians he has 
consulted during that period and prior 
thereto’ ? 

‘Telegraph the deceased. 

“The next one is: 

*** How long has he been sick or ailing’ ? 

‘Neither. 

“The ninth and last is: 

“**Give any other facts or particulars re- 
lating to the health and habits of the de- 
ceased’? ‘ 

“Here they are: If the deceased was on 
earth and received a robin’s-egg blue circu- 
lar about some other party numbered among 
the past, the agents would hear some forei- 
ble English, and there would be no mistake 
about it, either. 

“*The circular also calls for ‘General Re- 
marks.’ If that is What the association is 
suffering to hear, it is plainly our duty to 
alleviate its agony. Now for remarks: All 
of the questions asked have undoubtedly 
been previously answered by the medical 
examiner and the association’s accredited 
representatives. They were answered satis- 
factorily, or else the association would not 
have insured the individual. The associa- 
tion having received the premium from the 
insured during life, it should not now sneak 
around like a banco thief and by sending 
circulars to ‘disinterested persons’ seek to 
obtain hold of a technical thread with which 
to tie up the policy and thus postpone the 
payment of the amount due.” 


This case is in no sense an isolated one. 
such is the practice of the association,only 
it is intensified in most cases by sending 
one of its detective hirelings to the 
ground to dig up everything which can 
be dug up from friend or from enemy in 
regard to the honorable citizen who had 
been induced while alive to believe that 
such a concern was insuring his life. 

Mr. Francis H. Kassing, of Utica, N. 
Y., held a certificate in the Mutual Re- 
serve, and died, about two years ago. 
The experience of his wife in connection 
with the loss is thus explained by a gen- 
tleman in Utica of the highest respecta- 
bility : 

“Utica, N. Y., Feb. 8th, 1887. 


se 


“My Dear Sir:—Mrs. Kassing has 
handed me your favor of the 5th inst., ask- 
ing date of her husband’s death, and date of 
payment of his life insurance by the insur- 
ance company. In reply will say, Mr. Kas- 
sing died January 8th, 1886. The insurance 
company never paid the insurance, and only 
after much delay and trouble, and threat- 
ened legal proceedings, was she able to get 
a part of it, which part was paid some time 
in August, I think, 1886. 

“Mrs. Kassing is a poor woman, with 
nothing to fight an insurance company with, 
and they took advantage of her condition, 
and cheated her out of a part of her just 
dues, threatening to pay nothing if she did 
not accept a part in full, which she did, 
rather than be subjected to a litigation. I 
think the conduct of the company in this 
matter deserves a severe censure, and I am 
sure that Mrs. Kassing and her many 
friends who know of this matter, will be 
glad to place this company in its true light, 
before all persons who think of insuring 
in it. Yours truly, 


““ ” 


A Mr. St John, of New York City, 
was insured in two regular com- 
panies, and also had a certificate in 
the Mutual Reserve for $10,000. A friend 
of the family perfected the proofs of loss, 
and sent them to the different companies. 
Knowing Mr. Harper quite well, he went 
to see him soon after the death of Mr. St. 
John, and told him that Mrs. St. John 
was sadly in need of ready money. He 
was told that as soon as the proofs of loss 
were sent in a check would be given for 
$1,000, one-tenth of theclaim. When the 
friend went for the check he was told that 
they would write him. They wrote him 
that they could not pay any partof the 
claim until they had made an investiga- 
tion. A little while afterthey wrote him 
that they had made an investigation and 
found that Mr. St. John at the time of his 
application and examination had in his 
pocket no less than six kinds of medicine 
which he was taking for various diseases 
with which he was then afflicted, and that 
they did not propose to pay the claim; 
thatit was obtained through a misrepre- 
sentation, and they have not paid it yet. 
He also ranacross an agent, who placed 
him in a regular company and asked him 











if he ever did any business with the Mu- 
tual Reserve. Hesaid, ‘‘Notany.” He had 
once placed some policies there, with the 
result that one claim was not paid for 
eighteen months after death, and the 
other repudiated and finally settled for 
seventy-five cents on the dollar. 

Mr. Daniel Pittman, of Atlanta, Ga., 
held a certificate in the Mutual Reserve 
for $5,000. Nearly a year after the death 
of Mr. Pittman, the executors were able 
to collect $2,500 in satisfaction of the en- 
tire claim. Our information is from 
Messrs. E. K. Muse and E. M. Thornton, 
of Atlanta, Ga. 

The Rev. Robert Paul. rector of St. 
James’s church, Pulaski, N. Y., writes us 
as follows: 


“*T have been deeply interested in the ar- 
ticles which during the last few months 
have appeared in THE INDEPENDENT on the 
subject of co-operative insurance, hav- 
ing been for four years a member of the Mu- 
tual Reserve Fund Life Association, from 
hich I withdrew in October last. losing 
thereby about three hundred dollars. Several 
times I have felt that from a sense of duty to 
the public, and especially to the members of 
that association, it would be no more than 
right that I should give a public statement 
of my reasons for ceasing to be a member. 

‘““My reasons as communicated to the 
President at the time were as follows: 

“1. That the insurance cost me quite 
double the amount that I was led to expect 
by its agents. 

“2. That the cost kept increasing consid-- 
erably, notwithstanding the proposed pros- 
perity of the association. 

“3. That lapsed members seemed to be’ 
restored without any thorough official re- 
examination at the time, and in the event 
of death, a most rigid one seems to be insti- 
tuted in regard to the condition of the mem-- 
ber’s health at the time of his restoration.. 
Perhaps a year or more after, as in a case: 
here which caused considerable trouble, the: 
full amount of the insurance never, as I be- 
lieve, having been paid, throwing a doubt 
on the validity of a restored member’s in-- 
surance, although receipts for the amount 
of all his assessments after his restoration: 
are possessed. 

‘4. That, professing to give insurance at: 
‘actual cost,’ ‘one-fourth of the whole: 
amount received from the members is placed! 
at interest as a ‘reserve fund,’ with distant 
and doubtful benefit to the insured. 

“5. That there is no protection by divi- 
dends or otherwise; so that after paying 
perhaps large sums through many years, if 
overtaken even temporarily by reverses, be- 
ing unable to meet a single asseasment on a 
given day, all would be lost: and 

“6. That there is no provision for surren- 
der. 

“*My having become a member of the as- 
sociation, taking a certificate for $2,000, may 
be a serious loss to those for whom it is my 
duty to do my best; as, when I became a 
member, my age was only sixty-four, so 
that I could have taken out an insurance in 
almost any of our best companies; whereas, 
being sixty-eight at the time of my with- 
drawal, I had passed the age at which mem- 
bers are usually received.” 


The case above referred to by the Rev. 
Mr. Paul, was that of Mr. D. A, De Lano, 
of Pulaski, N. Y. He held a certificate in 
the Mutual Reserve for $3,000. After: 
much trouble and annoyance, the com- 
pany paid $1,000. Friends of Mrs. De: 
Lano then took hold of the matter, and! 
another $1,000 was collected from the: 
company, making $2,000 in all. Mr. De 
Lano had allowed his insurance to lapse, 
having forgotten to pay whendue. He 
applied for re-admission, and was duly re- 
admitted, after which all his assessments 
were paid up to the time of his death. 
Then inquiry was instituted as to the con- 
dition of his health at the time of his re-ad- 
mission; and the association decided that 
the evidence of his being in poor health at 
that time was sufficient to invalidate the 
insurance. 

Mr. Charles Sperring, of Lockhaven, 
Penn., held a certificate in the Mutual Re- 
serve for $5,000 dated in August, 1886, 
and all his assessments were paid up 
to the time he died. Proofs of death 
having been submitted to the asso- 
ciation it claimed that there would 
have tobe a guardian appointed for the 
children before the money could be paid 
over. Also that if the wife was going to 


act as guardian she would have to be a 
resident of the State of New York and be 
able to give proper security. Her father 
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who is wealthy, and also a resident, of 
the State of New York, the associa- 
tion claimed, could not go on _ her 
bond as security because he was a 
resident of the State of New York. Mrs. 
Sperring is now, March, 1887, in New 
York in order to avail herself of the re- 
quirements as construed by the Mutual 
Reserve, of the laws in regard to the 
same. The gentleman giving us these 
facts says: 

‘‘Itis asad case where aman has a large 
family like Mr. Sperring, and tried to 
provide for them after his death, to have 
their protection hanging on a mere thread. 
The Mutual Reserve wrote to almost 
every responsible man in this section in- 
quiring about Mr. Sperring’s habits, etc.” 

Mr. G. Corning, of East Saginaw, 
Mich., writes us as follows: 

““T have been from home, and returned 
last evening. In reply to your favor of the 
4th inst., making further inquiry about the 
Hamilton insurance, I would say, that I did 
not know personally of any trouble about 
obtaining the same until you wrote me. I 
then called upon the administrator. He 
informed me that the man who was sent 
here by the company seemed like a detec- 
tive to some police court who was making 
inquiry of many outside the family, as to 
what kind ofa man Mr. Hamilton was, in- 
stead of calling upon relatives and friends, 
which under the delicate and sorrowful cir- 
cumstances wounded them and they felt it 
keenly. This is as near as I can recall the 
conversation I had with him. Perhaps I 
should say fu:ther that the Michigan state 
agent was urgent and insisted thatit should 
be paid, and considered it a just and legiti- 
mate claim.” 

Mr. Benj. U. Massey, of Springfield, Mo., 
writes under date of March 17th, 1887, as 
follows: 


“Yours of the 14th inst. received. In re- 
sponse to the inquiry you make about the 
payment of the policy of insurance held by 
the late T. H. B. Laurence, in the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association, would say, 
the policy on Judge Laurence’s life, No. 
21,049 was for 32,000. Immediately after the 
death of the insured, the widow, for whose 
benefit the policy was issued, made and for- 
warded to the company proof of death and 
formal application for payment of the poli- 
cy. The company then sent out to many of 
the citizens here, acquaintances of the de- 
ceased, a printed set of inquiries about the 
habits, health, and character of the de- 
ceased at the time of his insurance. These 
inquiries were generally truthfully and fully 
answered, as I, the attorney for Mrs. Lau- 
rence, was made aware of at the time, They 
then wrote me they would have to decline 
or refusé payment of the policy. This led 
to further correspondence, and Mr. Mc- 
Chesney, the adjuster, came out here, and 
in person investigated the facts. I declined 
to accept anything less than the full policy, 
claiming Judge L. was a sound man at 
the time the policy was issued, and that all 
the questions contained in his formal appli- 
cation had been fully and truthfully an- 
swered, nothing concealed from the com- 
pany, its agent here, or from its examining 
physician. The local board here took the 
matter up, and, as Mr. McChesney said, 
advised a compromise for $1,000. After the 
usual parleying and dickering, and to settle 
the matter at once, and without litigation, 
I proposed to the widow, the beneficiary, to 
accept $1,500. They accepted the proposi- 
tion and paid the amount.” 

The Rev. Jno. T. Chalmers, of Winns- 
boro, 8. C., writes us as follows under date 
of February 3d, 1887 : 


**A lady, Mrs. T. C. Hines, of La Grange, 
N. C., held a policy in the Mutual Reserve for 
$5,000, for the benefit of her daughter, Mrs. 
Nick Best. The assessments were promptly 
paid as they came due. At the death of 
Mrs. Hines the company was duly notified, 
No notice was taken of the matter. A law- 
yer was employed to collect. He so notified 
the company. An agent was sent out, who 
first told Mrs. Best that she could get noth- 
ing. Then he offered her $500. She refused 
and referred him to her lawyer, Gen, W. T. 
Forecloth, The agent offered General Fore- 
cloth $1,500. He refused, brought suit against 
the company, and after a long delay, went 
on to New York to inquire into the stand- 
ing of the company. There they offered 
him $3,200. After considering the matter, 
he agreed to take 4,000 by acertain date. 
On that date he received a check for $4,000, 
and Mrs. Best only received $38,500 on her 
policy of $5,000. A gentleman here who is 
insured in the company wrote to them ask- 
ing if these things were true. They replied 
in substance, stating that the above were 
the facts as they occurred,”’ 





Mr. Charles A. Carpenter, of Platts- 
burgh, N. Y., held a certificate in the 
Mutual Reserve for $10,000. He was 
drowned in July, 1886, and the loss was 
not paid until January, 1887. 

Dr. Roger W. Pease, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
held certificate No. 3,514 in the Mutual 
Reserve. He always paid his assessments 
promptly. He died on the 28th day of 
May, 1886. The proofs were made out 
and forwarded to the association, and 
they acknowledged the receipt of them on 
the 22d day of June. They made an as- 
sessment in August, and entirely ignored 
the certificate. The loss was finally paid 
October 28th, nearly six months after the 
death. 

Mr. John M. Hazlett, of Allegheny City, 
Penn., held certificate in the Mutual Re- 
serve for $5,000. After much delay and 
correspondence the association agreed to 
pay by the 10th of March. A correspon- 
dent says, regarding this case: 


“Mrs. Hazlett has been very much an- 
noyed answering frivolous questions that 
had no bearing on the case—as to her age,”’ 
etc. 


Mr. F. Lowenthal, of Nashville, Tenn.. 
held certificate in the Mutual Reserve. 
He died September 2d, 1885. The loss was 
paid March 12th, 1886. 

Mr. Seligman Bernier, of Baltimore, 
Md., held certificate in the Mutual Re- 
serve. He died May 12th, 1886, and the loss 
was paid in November, 1886. 

Mr. Thomas Dickson, of Baltimore, 
Md., held certificate in the Mutual Re- 
serve. He died July 25th, 1886, the loss 
was paid January 8th, 1887. 

Mr. John G. Dix, of Philadelphia, Penn., 
held certificate in the Mutual Reserve. 
He died April 26th, 1886, and the claim 
was paid September 10th, 1886. 

Mr. Henry F. Butler, of Philadelphia, 
Penn., held certificate in the Mutual Re- 
serve. He died May 5th, 1886, and the 
claim was paid October 9th, 1886. 

Mr. Patrick Conway, of Binghamton, 
N. Y., held certificate in the Mutual Re- 
serve for $5,000. He died December 6th, 
1885, and the claim was paid in June, 
1886. 

Mr. August E. Ihde, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
held certificate in the Mutual Reserve for 
$8,000. He died May 30th, 1885. Proofs 
of loss were submitted within a week 
after his death, and the loss was paid No- 
vember 20th, 1885. 

Mr. August Voss, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
held certificate in the Mutual Reserve for 

2,000. He died July 4th, 1886, and the 

claim was paid January 14th, 1887, the 
proofs having been submitted within a 
week after death. 

The gentleman who furnished the infor- 
mation in regard to the last two cases 
says: ‘‘I think the Mutual Reserve gener- 
ally pay their claims about six months 
after the death of the insured, unless they 
contest them.” 

Capt. Fred’k Read, of New Bedford, 
Mass., held certificate for $5,000 in the 
Mutual Reserve. The amount of the 
claim was paid in six months after the 
proofs of death. 

Mr. Thomas W. Johnson, of Wolcott, 
N. Y., held certificate in the Mutual Re- 
serve for $2,500. He died November 7th, 
1886, proofs of loss were at once submit- 
ted. After considerable correspondence 
with the association, it finally said in 
February, 1887, that they would pay the 
claim some time in April. 

We have quoted but few of the many 
instances which have come to our notice 
in regard to the payment of claims by the 
Mutual Reserve. It must be clear to any 
one that the association either refuses to 
pay at all, or that they pay as little as 
possible after a determined effort to pay 
nothing, or that they put off the payment 
as long as it is possible to do so, We can- 
not conclude otherwise than that they are 
hanging on to the proceeds of their assess- 
ments in any and every way that they 
can to make them pay just what they are 
forced to pay, and that their pigeon-holes 
are overloaded with unpaid claims. 

At the beginning of 1887, the actual 
cash and cash items found in the asso- 
ciation’s assets, including the reserve fund, 
amounted to $911,591. The association, 
with all its repudiation, compromises and 
delays, paid, during the year 1886, claims 





amouitting to $1,149,140, this being an in- 
crease of $310,465 over the claims paid 
during the previous year. If the same 
proportion exists during the present year, 
its claims for the year will be about a 
million an‘ a half of dollars, that is, the 
claims it will be forced to pay. That the 
association pays its losses when its certifi- 
cates say it willis simply not true. That 
it is far, far behind in the payment of its 
just claims is a matter of fact. The amount 
of its indebtedness for losses is enormous. 
Its smoothest claims are paid long after 
they are due, while in all cases where 
any defense can be made, the time is far 
longer. The assets of the association 
are largely in bank, and subject to the 
check cf the company. What security 
then have the members? Including its 
entire reserve, and not retaining one cent 


for future obligations, it is doubtful if 
the company could pay off its death 
claims to-day. 

We make the picture as we find it. The 
record of the company, and its present 
woeful condition should be a warning to 
all those interested in it. But these 
records of actual facts are nothing more 
than the record the association is writing 
for itself each time it makes an assess- 
ment. It has published rates or suppositi- 
tious payments with which to beguile the 
ignorant and unwary. These ratesstate a 
certain amount of assessment likely to be 
made for each age six times in the year., 
viz., on the first days of February, April, 
June, August, October and December. 
But does this steadily published rate mean 
what it says, or does the association assess 
much more each time. The assessment 
of October, 1886, was for one and one half 
times the published rate, and each assess- 
ment since that date has been for one and 
one-half times the published rate until the 
last which was one and a quarter. 

Strict notice should be taken of these 
assessments from October 1886 to October 
1887. Five of them were one and a half 
the table rates, and the last one was one 
and one quarter. This makes eight and 
three quarters for the year, or within one 
quarter of nine for the year. Nine assess- 
ments would bring the association up to 
the limit of the mortality table by its own 
statements. More than that would require 
the association to use a portion of the 
reserve. To usea portion of the reserve, 
such as it is, if it may be called a 
reserve, would be terrible in its results, or 
at least in its advertising results. But 
look at the terrible efforts not to pay, to 
hold back, to stave off, then notice the 
approach to the limit, only dodged at the 
last minute and by a quarter of one, and 
then answer this question, In what condi- 
tion could we expect to find the loss pay- 
ments of the Mutual Reserve, if we had 
the full inside facts? 

To call the certificates of the Mutual 
Reserve policies of life insurance seems to 
us a misnomer. If a man is asked if he 
is insured in the company, his answer 
should be, I hold one of their certificates. 
Look at the list of long deferred pay- 
ments of losses, of payments hard earned 
by tedious delays and by the employ- 
ment of attorneys, of part payments 
of death claims, and then answer the 
question, Does this association furnish in- 
surance or does it furnish false hopes? 
Are its wares solid or plated? Are its 
goods genuine, or are they only an imita- 
tion? When the question is answered, 
we want to ask what kind of goods a man 
wants to bequeath to his family to be ex- 


‘amined after his death? Do you want to 


know what kind of property you are leav- 
ing them, or do you want them to find 
out to their sorrow after your death that 
you had been fooled and toyed with, only 
that they should suffer and come to want, 
when you supposed you were doing your 
full duty ? 

We are often asked the question, Can I 
leave the Mutual Reserve by stopping pay- 
ment? The answer is in general an easy 
one, which is, that the same law: applies 
to this association as to all co-operatives; 
and this law has been fully determined by 
the courts, and can be easily understood 
by you. In 1882, the Mutual Benefit As- 
sociates, of Rochester, N. Y.—a corpora- 
tion similar to the Mutual Reserve—failed, 
as could have been expected, A receiver 





was appointed. One of his first acts was 
to cause to be determined the liability of 
those who had been members and stopped 
payment while the company was appar- 
ently solvent, and of those who were in 
full membership when it failed. - This is 
the summing up of the decision, being 
quoted from the receiver’s address to 
members: 


* First. That every member was liable 
to assessments for all death losses on ac- 
count of deaths happening while he was a 
member. 

“Second. That his membership did not 
cease until the expiration of the thirty days 
notice. 

“Third. That the receiver has a right to 
make assessments therefor and collect the 
same.”’ 

In another portion of his address to the 
members of the association, the receiver 
says: 

“The Supreme Court has fixed that 
amount, so that the only question left is, 
How long were you a member? when did 
your thirty days expire, or were you a mem- 

er when the society was dissolved ?” 

The answer is now sufticiently plain for 
any one. If you leave the association 
now by failing to pay a current assess- 
ment, your membership will cease in 
thirty days, but you will be liable for the 
assessment, principle and interest, in case 
of the failure of the association, and also 
for any losses which have occurred and 
remain unpaid up to thirty days from the 
date your assessment is due. If you con- 
tinue paying, and the association should 
fail at any time in the future, you being 
a member, you will be liable for the un- 
_ losses and debts of the company. 

he whole sum and substance of the mat- 
ter is this, you are a partner. You can 
stop your partnership to-day on the pres- 
ent condition of the company, and are 
not compelled to be a partner in its future 
transactions. As long as you continue 
payments you will continue to be a part- 
ner. When a person is insured in a life 
insurance company he necessarily de- 
sires to continue his insurance, and yet, 
whether from the danger of the partner- 
ship or from other cause, during the year 
1886 7,909 holders of certificates in the 
Mutual Reserve, or members of the asso- 
ciation, left the association, terminating 
their partnership as to its transactions to 
that date, while less than twice as many 
new members were secured for the entire 
year. We do not see how it is possible for 
any business man to continue his partner- 
ship in the Mutual Reserve Fund Life In- 
surance Association, E. B. Harper, Presi- 
dent. An assessment largely above the 
tabular rate of the association has been 
made by the company so many times as to 
become a regularity. Our facts show enor- 
mous quantities of unpaid losses under 
which the association is already squirming. 
The ofticial reports show enormous quanti- 
ties of unpaid and contested claims. That 
the losses of the association now unpaid 
amount to more than a million dollars no 
one can doubt. Who is liable for them? 
If it is said the assets are, we only ask 
good business men to look at them, and 
see whether or not they are lodged in a 
place or places, orina way or ways, 
which will give any reasonable degree 
of certainty that they wi!l be used in case of 
necessity forthe purpose. Take the facts 
as they are and who, letus ask, can want 
a partnership in the Mutual Reserve. 

f we have pointed out the facts in re- 
gard to this association with sufficient 
clearness to have made them plain,we have 
performed a simple duty. We suppose 
that the association will go on with its 
braggadocio, that it will continue to pay 
for puffs of itself and its president. Its 
circulars will continue to permeate all 
possible places, and will be forced upon 
the notice of thousands of honest men 
who want to insure their lives. But we 
believe that as the days goon its difficul- 
ties must increase. An assessment and 
a half may pay the sums which the asso- 
ciation is forced to pay for the present, 
but the official facts show that its mem- 
bers are leaving in hordes already, and 
the leaving is undoubtedly caused from 
an observation of the general manage- 
ment of the association, and not upon the 
fact that by leaving now only a portion 
of the partnership can be held. Will the 
remaining memberscontinue? They have 
the facts as we observe them for their 
guidance. 





INSURANCE. — 
1851. THE 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice President, 
JOHN A. BALL, Secretary. 
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REMEMBER: 

THE UNITED STATES 
MUTUAL ACCIDENT AS- 
SOCIATION is THE FIRST 
mutualaccident association 
ever organized. 

It is THE LARGEST one 
in existence to-day, having 
a membership of 40,000. 

It is the best for many rea- 
sons, among which we may 
note: 

That it issues most liberal 
policies which are not for- 
feited by change of occupa- 
tion; such policies as can 
not be issued by associations 
insuring “preferred mem- 
bers only.’’ 

That it furnishes its insur- 
ance at cost, making just 
enough assessments to meet 
its losses. 

That it pays all just claims 
promptly and in full, having 
paid during the month of 
August $36,576.56. 

THAT IT PAYS 
$5,000 for death by accident. 

5,000 for loss of hands or feet. 

5,000 for loss of hand and foot. 

2,500 for loss of hand or foot. 

2,500 for loss of both eyes. 

650 for loss of one eye. 

1,250 for permanent ‘total dis- 

ability. 

$25 a week for temporary total 
disability. 
At a cost to the insured of 
about $13 per year. 

Membership fee $5, pay- 
able but once. 

One-half or double above 
amounts at proportionate 
rates. 


Office, 320 and 322 Broadway, N.Y. 
CHARLES B. PEET, President. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Sec’y & Gen’l Man’g’r. 








J. M. ALLEN, President, 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 


J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company issues al! approved 
forms of contracts adapted to every 
legitimate need; for protection, for 
investment, and for both ; for long or 
_ periods, at the lowest, sure rates. 

ts policies are squarely reciprocal, 
free from ambiguity and I nen = 
features, absolutely NON-FORFEITABLE 
and INCONTESTABLE. Send for rates,etc. 
Home Office, 921 Chestnut St., Phila. 





WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. Co. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force, 
See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
2i Courtiandt St. 














THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matters 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence, 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000. 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 


years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,7%. 


Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 


riod end nd ine Additions 

eianddtenessbndesdseiend gaceinberscincteneensese $616 16 
-  ddnenonsnsvsendesessuncesneciwoesessecurvasoneness 1,259 59 
i cincnccnwscssccttenecnctcuscvsessessoses poonse 1,311 89 
Bn ccccccccvcccccccessesccscccceces eoccccoeesoesese 1,369 32 
incccconccesceccebeccscesocsses exesvececcconcneogs 1,317 04 
i dcccveccccnccevevecsevce socceeseves secnsseesees 1,318 00 
 icceae «  cccccnncousesisscviccsces 588 00 
Post Mortem Dividend. ..............cesesesecees 109 00 
Dota ABGMIAWGS. .cccccccrcccccccccccocccccccesesed $7,839 00 
PT ic tiisncctyenieiscecctcsoncsnees $5,000 00 
I icin cuicanabea meee $12,839 a4 
Total PrewataMns. ....ccccccccocccccccccese 6,040 
Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 

ST PII occsccccensesonvccces $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than'the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual's Prosperity. 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two 15-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on September 
llth, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,9%6.34, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 


Period ending Additions 
Pil esredécconssetennscececenoscesscsesvevessenses $603 64 
Sichdtpneshackseustesrseteubsansdaehiiadnaecmiese 626 3% 
Pbbkentepensienktendeduernsssaenscseunssenvenebs 526 34 

TR IE, de vccncccsescccassccessecsccns $1,756 34 
DOGO CE PONG s occ cccc00c. ccccsccccerccecceses 6,200 00 

Total amount recelved...........060 seccesees $7,956 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. 

Tho following shows the growth of the Mutuai Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 
years. 


Pre- New In- 

Assets. miums. surance. 

BB cscce cesses $84,749,807 $14,030,153 $20,491,920 
1878......... ++» 86,838,340 13,092,719 28,299,818 
cas sencence 88,212,700 12,687,881 38,394,554 
TB iccc.cescccse 91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,759 
Pewseesenace 94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
TER. cacce secces 97,746,363 12,845,592 37,234,458 
BEEB. 20 cvccecce 100,912,245 13,457,928 37,820,597 
TERE. wccecce cove 108,583,301 13,850,258 34,687,989 
Boece ccccncse 108,431,779 14,768,901 46,548,894 
a 114,181,963 15,634,720 56,832,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low a cost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 


rans to peltey-eld. 

death 

Gaim, endow- 

Amount re- ments and pur- 

ceived from eave insurances 

holders. and dividends. 

WB vccccsscecce coves $14,080,153 41 $13,949,100 48 
We ccsccccccccccccce 13,092,719 83 14,400,082 13 
oe en 12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 
TD cccnccccccccccesee 12,275,589 16 13,160,694 46 
WR cccccccvevccssesce 12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 
Seb eccesecccnssescens 12,845,692 80 12,848,855 2 
TEER. coe cccscncescsce 13,457,928 44 3,959,360 51 
WER. cccccvccccceccccce 13,850,258 48 13,928,062 19 
BED ccceccccccccszcese 14,768,901 93 14,402,049 90 
1BBB.20 c0rce coccccsee 15,634,720 66 13,129,103 74 
$134,840,871 08 $136,427,906 26 


The amouat returned is 101 per cent. of that received 





Are You Interested in Life Taswranoet 





If so, examine the Renewable Term Plan of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 
which is the safest, the fairest and the most economical system of life insurance attainable. 
Among all the life insurance companies in the country, the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of 
assets and surplus to liabilities and the smaliest ratios of outgo for death claims and expenses. 
The actual cost to secure $10,000 in case of death, was for the year 1886. 


At age 3 Policy No. 13,258 $9 40 
eho “ 18,884 99 00 

“ 8 « “ 13,325 112 80 
=¢ @ - “ 18,420 132 0 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, and 21 Nassau Street, New York, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


CALL IN PERSON OR SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 





THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE OCITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 185090.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 

C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 
All Policies 1 henceforth issued are incontestable for 

“Benth ree years. 
_ mnie paid at once as soon as satisfactory 

are received at the Home Office. 

wii e security, combined with the largest liber- 
ality, assures the popularity and success of this Com- 


pany 
All forms of Tontine Policies issued. 


UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
CINCINNATI, 0., Dk, JOHN DAVIS, President. 
The Company invites attention to its popular poli- 

cies issued on the 
LIFE-RATE ENDOWMENT PLAN, 


which combine present protection with future enhew. 
ment benefit at ordinary Life Rates, e in- 
crease in new business written by the UNION CEN. 
TRAL in 1886 over 1885 was more than 60 Pang ree cents, 
and the largest increase percentage of any regu 

lar life com yin che United Seat sos 

For scence ies address  emnpans, a 
COL. J. W. WOODS Ss aiigrr Eastern bepartm 
alnut Street, hiladelphia. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the 3lst of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 











uary, 1886, to 3ist December, 1886......... $3,809,250 5 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

I, Sr rcathndnscsnscecséeneceseeses 1,426,049 46 

Total Marine Premiums................ + $5,235,299 99 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

3886 to 3ist December, 1886................ $3,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same 

A ivccccccctesccscccccetes $2,206,588 68 
Returns ef Premiums and 

EXPOMnseS.........sscccescees 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,382,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 707,100 00 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Company 

CINE OD cccveccosenecesccececceseseses 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
Cathe Be Bate. ccccscevccsesccccces gevceedenes 285,254 68 

Amount.........+++ Cancoscocove ceccoecessce $12,444,511 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 









































TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE 

W. H. H. MOORE, WILLI D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, HA’S H HARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW FRED'K Cos SITT, 
WM. STURGIS, LLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H.’FIELD, JOHN ELLIOTT 
JOSIAH Ww JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, JOHN L. RIKER 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ N.DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GR Y, EORGE BLISS, 
WILLIAM E. , ISAAC BELL 

WILLIAM H. MACY,’ EDW’D FLOYD-JONES, 2 
ye D. ANSON W. HARD, 
JOHN ETT, THOMAS MAITLAND 
WILLIAM H. WEBB NO. EDGAR JOHNSON, 


HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
GEORGE H. MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 








CGT can ccccccncccesccceg osacepensencee 

Reserve’ ~y reinsurance, emaapastes sean, 
and all claims «+» 1,248,984 44 

Surp . -- 562,514 28 2 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. President. “S2.301.858 68 


AMERICAN 


Fire Instrance Company. 















NO. 146 ee ae 
ash Capical ‘8300-088 $8 
et Surplu " 

Unearned pre emiums and other 
EEE 66. ctecsnvics cpectscseas 213.212 37 
I ivikntescarstesctescdsiontvedil oF regs 976 02 


Nsw Yo uly last . 1887. 
THE BOARDOF DIRECTORS SHAVE ESOLVED: 
First—That acash dividend of FIVE PER CENT. 
be Coctered to stockholders, payable on and after July 
Second--That FOUR PER CENT. interest on out- 
standing Scrip for the year ending June Sth, 1887, will 
be paid on and after August 22d, 1887. 
M. H. -CROLIUS, | Secretary. — 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance cow Yorke ny, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 





69th Semi-Annual weedy. Jan. Ist, 1887, 
insur: 
Reserve for all other Habliities. 


Reser er a er aii aed 


EE is ae 82,26 2,260,47 
Poiey-holders én this Compan é 2,260,479 86 


y ha 
tion under the uaranttes —" 
NEW YORK SA FUND LAW. 
PETER NOTMAN, Presiden 
S.F. GOODRICH, View President. 
POLLOCK, Sec. GEO. C. HOWE, Asst. Sec 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OF¥FIcges, ( New York, 100 Broadway. 
continent Brooklyn, cor. Court an ‘Mon C) 
Buildings: and No. 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for re-insurance..... enaiteaen 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 

Reserve, ample forallciaims, 481,323 82 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Be I vegninntss.cctcusdecesen 1,374,856 93 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1887. $5,239,981 28 


This company ducts its busi under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 








TH 
WES 











DIRECTORS: 

H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECEH, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 





SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, ALFRED RAY 
GEORGE BLISS, JNO. L. RIKER 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYG 
WM. H. SW HENRY F. SPAULDING 
HENRY C. N RICHARD A. McCURDY 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED, 
THEODORE F. VAIL HN H. EAR 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. TH, 
Ww . RICH 8 H. HURLBUT. 
JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN 
ALEX. E. ORR. DISH JOHNSOK, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, . BUCKINGHAM, 
E. W. CORLIE: J. D. VERMILYE 
JAMES FRASER, JACOB WENDELL. 
WM. G. LOW, SLATER 
HIRAM BARNEY, eWwhienGE TURNURE 
. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't 


B. C. TOWNSEND, on Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 


New Enaland 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


— F. STEVENS, Pres. Press M. GIBBENS, Sec 


hisbificies:: $i} $37:855 33 


Total Surplus......... $2,675,206 SS 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Cop. 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely 
—_ premium heretofore charged for whole Lite} Pol. 

These a Sony in the Annual 
bation of s sebiect to the Massachu- 
om: non-forfeiture law of 1880 








oe “SQUARE “BOSTON. 
1829. BF RANKII N 1887. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





GAs os csc ccccnesdvccccccesestschicéeds 000 
INGUPANCS RESSTVG.«-02000200000scccescee 1,773,466 72 
Unpaid a ann Dividends........... 35,791 
PP Sacer shcckds dutbeg Rcvetsdases 967,847 48 

TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. 1.9 _ a. hpsutbedabe’ $3,177,105 90 

JAS. W. aaa President. 
FRANCIS P. STEEL, erie e 
EZRA T.C ya SON, AP HAe 
ams pane: 


GEORGE F. REGER, Manager, 








26 (1914) THE 


INDEPENDENT. 








FORTY- SECO Np ANNUAL REPORT 


ew York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1887. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1886....... $63,512,618 00 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
I ca a os sncnd pennant onendiasataradartnnnl $10,984,087 69 





Leas deferred premiums January Ist, 1854 878,161 85—$15,507.906 04 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on Securities sold)............ 4,157,786 42 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1886 435,284 18— 3,722,502 %—$19,230,408 





$82,743,026 28 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same $2,757,655 9 





Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary additions to same. . 550,075 01 

Dividends, annuities, and purchased policies 4,501,119 11 
Total paid Policy-holders.... ......c.cccecescccceeee sevece 

IN, nok a cddbccontnioWbadnecscedacnnescandeverisrescacestoncercecces 243,142 84 


Commissions, brokerages, agency nse physicians’ fees 2,529,357 57 


FB6T2 W—$10,9238,402 


$71,819, 623 48 48 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc 





ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received). . $3,088,205 18 





United states bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value $44,124,272 
Real Fatate...... 





Bonds and mortgages, first lion on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,000,- 

000.00 and the policies assigned to the Company as aiditional collateral security). 15,228,775 08 
Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral $5,912,741.00)... ...... 4,450,000 06 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies 

amounts to over (#2,000,(00.00) siteebkabdpebbanescens 48,019 44 
*Quarterly and semi-annual pre:niums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan- 

uary Ist, 1s87.. ie pikaioaken okie chedsienedcen bene ‘ee ieapbenesn aenpene 1,041,686 le 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and oollection. (The Re- 

serve on these policies, Included in Liabilitios, is estimated at 1,050,000)........... 640,437 14 
Agente’ balances.. pisdsaenededeannkemedealaite 161,985 31 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, ISBT... 66. ck ce cece ence eee ee eens 486,497 16—$71,819,628 


Market value of securities over cost on Company's books...... ° 3,601,829 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report Med 
with the Ineurance Department of the Stateof New York. 


CASH ASSETS, January 1st, 1887 - - $75,421,453 37 
Appropriated as follows: 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1887..........- 66. ees ' $°02,346 43 
55,25 28 
57,000 78 
9,318 74 


Reported Losses, awaiting proof, OtC..........6..ceeeeeeees 


Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented) 
Annuities due and unpaid (uncalled for)... 


Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies: participating insurance at 4 per 
cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at5 per cent. CarNale net pre- 
mium , . i — 

Reserved for contingent Mabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Jan- 
nary Ist, 1884, over and above a 4 por cont. reserve on existing poll 
cies of that clase 

Addition to the Fund during 1886 

DEDUCT— 


$3,173,042 77 
1,5.0,550 © 


areca 


Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 
ee 





Balance of Tontine Fund, January Ist, 1887.... 4,176,425 25 


Reserved for premiums paid in advance iebnesweasaes ‘ saben 33,720 72 
san 340,926 12 
- 8,080,527 25 
$75,421,453 37 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at py per cent. (Including the Tontine Fund), $15,549,519 53. 
From the undivided surplus of $5,020,527 





Divisible Surplus (Company's Standard).. 











% the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual pre- 
mium. 


Death Claims Income from Insurance in 


paid. Interest, force. Cash Assets, 
1882, $1,955,292 1882, $2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, $171,415,097 Jan. 1, 1888, $50,800,396 
1883, 2,268,092 1883, 2,712,863 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043 Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542,902 
1884, 3, 257,175 1884,  2,971,f24 Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586 Jan. 1, 1885, 59,283,753 
1885, 999,100 1885, 3,399,060 Jan. 1, 1886, 259,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 
1886, 2 7: 57,035 1886, 3,722,502 Jan. 1, 1887, 304,373,540 Jan. 1,1887, 75,421,453 


Number of Policies Issued during the year, 72,027. Risks assumed, $85,178,294. 





TRUSTEE! 
RAENRY BOWERS, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, JOHN CLAFLIN, 
HENRY TUCK, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
JOHN N. STEARNS, ARCH, H. WELCH. 
RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBA™D H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actvary. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
CHRIs. C. BALDWIN, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


BLIAS 8. HIGGINS, GEORGE H. POTTS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS 
ROBT B. COLLINS 
lion. B. H. BRISTOW 
LOOMIS L. WHITE. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Ditevwor. 





Old and ‘Young. 


THE HUMBLE-BEE. 


BY WILLIAM M, 





BRIGGS. 


WHEN breezy moorlands crisping lie 
*Neath the summer’s sultry sky, 
And the wiry grasses nod 

O’er the parched and burning sod, 
Scarce a floweret shows its nead, 
All is silent, all is dead; 

And the rivulet down the hill 
Tinkliag, tinkling, low and still, 
Hardly murmurs, and the day 
Faints in flickering heat away: 
Then far off a wood-note clear 
Strikes upon the listening ear, 

And with resonant loud humming, 
Hark! the wandering bee is coming! 


Thou’rt a warrior brave to bear 
Burning blaze of summer air, 
Waves of noontide scorching down 
On thy ringéd armor brown, 
Golden cuirass shining bright 
’Neath thy bands of brazen light, 
Like some errant knight of old 
Issuing from thy waxen hold, 
With thy trumpet’s shrilly blare, 
All for honeyed gain to dare; 
Where art sallying, friend, to-day’ 
Stop one moment; tell me, pray! 
Not a breath is on the hreeze, 

Not a sail is on the seas, 

Not a cloud is in the skies, 

Not a rain-drop lurking lies; 

Not a flower is on the lea, 

Fit for man, or beast or bee; 

What art seeking ? Do you know 
Where the honey-blossoms blow, 
Where their secret stores are hid 
Where the woodbine lifts its lid; 
Where the meadow-sweet is found 
Rooted in the marshy ground; 
Where the pimperne!l is stil] 
Drinking by the reedy rill; 

And the dandelions spin 

Flax for vagrant birds to win * 
Allis sultry, silent, dying— 
Wherefore, Beeling, art thou flying ? 


Loiterer on the meadow grass, 
Waiting till the shadows pass, 
’Neath the scarcely rustling tree, 
What’s ny business, friend, to thee » 


‘IT am working; I have still 
Lodgings ’neath yon shadowy hill: 
I have wife and children three— 
Each a happy wandering bee ! 
And my nest is sweet and low 
Where the tufted fern leaves grow; 
And I rove the woodlands o’er 
Heaping still my golden store, 
Sweets that, garner-like abide 
W hereso’er the sunbeams glide: 
Whereso’er the Giver’s power 
Stores the honey in the flower 
There is ever treasure-trove 
For the bee that loves to rove; 
Summer heats may scorch and scare, 
I am still the Giver’s care; 
Autumn winds may rave and blow: 
Still His tender hand I know; 
And when wintry tempests sound 
Snug my nest is underground. 
So, farewell, my poet friend, 
Little time have I to spend 
Idly chattering: I have honey 
Still to make: and time is money !”’ 
New YORK CITY. 
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THE RUSCH FAMILY. 
BY WILLIS BRUCE DOWD. 


- 

I AMa young man now about twenty- 
five years of age, and unfortunately, or 
fortunately, as the reader may be pleased 
to think, I have been very poor. I have 
lived in the City of New York about five 
years, and have managed to eke out a 
tolerable existence by hard work and 
strict economy. For two years now I 
have been engaged in the active practice 
of the law on my own account, but prior 
to my admission to the bar, I was obliged 
to secure a clerkship in a law office. 
During my clerkship I was obliged to live 
very modestly, because I had no separate 
income, and could only command, with 
all my knowledge of Blackstone and Story 
and the Code, and my proficiency in 
drawing pleadings. deeds, leases and wills, 
asalary of ten dollars a week. In order 
to increase this insufficient income, I un- 
dertook to collect the rents from two tene- 
ment houses. owned by the senior mem- 
ber of the firm for which I clerked; and 
as the rental of the two houses amounted 
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to about three hundred dollars per month, 
and as I was allowed five per cent. on the 
gross receipts, I improved my condition 
materially by this extra work. 

I want to tellastory about a German 
family I ran across in one of the tenement 
houses under my charge; and the reader 
will see from the facts and tay manner of 
telling it, that it is substantially true. My 
rent-book contained the name of Rusch, 
written in lead-pencil, as tenant of the 
fourth floor, rear, west side, of the build- 
ing in 35th Street near the Hudson River; 
for one of the houses I collected from 
was there. and the other was on Ninth 
Avenue, a little further up town. I can- 
not, of course, give the number of either 
house, because the owner might not like 
it. That will be understood. 

Weil, I noticed when I took charge of 
the houses that there were no entries of 
payments in the rent-book, under the 
name of Rusch, for a period of three 
months. I was surprised to learn that no 
rent had been paid by that tenant during 
that time. The woman in charge of the 
house told me that the Rusch family con- 
sisted of three persons—an old woman, 
her son and his little daughter, a child 
about eight or nine years of age; and that 
the son had been out of employment sev- 
eral months, which accounted for the 
non-payment of the rent. She said, also, 
that the family were in great need of 
help, being almost without food or fuel. 
It was then February first, 1881, and very, 
very cold. Iremember well the first day 
I collected rent from that house and the 
other, was socold, and the tenants 
looked so poor and cheerless as _ they 
opened their doors for me, one after an- 
other, and paid me or put me off with 
promises to pay, and ushered me out again 
into the dark hallways. I remember very 
vividly, also, the appearance of that poor 
old woman, whom my predecessor called 
Rusch; there was no telling at that time 
what her right name was, for agents never 
get further than the sound of the surname 
of tenants, for the purpose of making re- 
ceipts, as she opened her door and con- 
fronted me with her poor little wrinkled 
face, poor little sunken, red-rimmed 
eyes, a white cloth tied around her poor 
old head, and said, in language more 
German than English, that she could not 
pay the rent, that she had no money, that 
her son had no work. Isaw the little 
grand-daughter for the first time that 
morning. She was a shy little child, not 
very large for her age, with large dark 
eyes that had a fixed, sad look, and long 
brown hair that hung almost to her waist. 
When she saw me at the door she ran to 
her grandmother and hid her face behind 
that poor old woman’s skirts, asany other 
artless, timid child would have done, and 
only peeped at me once or twice as I stood 
there demanding the rent. The grand- 
mother patted the child on her curly head, 
and smiled a pitiful, sweet smile, as she 
lifted her eyes to me, and said: ‘* Lena is 
afraid you will put us inthe street.” She 
spoke in that almost unintelligible mix- 
ture of German and English, that we 
sometimes hear from old foreigners, who 
doubtless came to America at such an 
advaneed age as made it impossible for 
them to acquire facility in the use of a 
new speech. Ishall not attempt to give 
her exact words, for I knowI should 
make a fumble at it. 

I told the old woman she should not be 
put out soon, and went away feeling very 
sorry for her and her family. When I 
reached the office I reported the case to 
the landlord. He said it was a tough case, 
and that I must do my best to collect some- 
thing out of those tenants. Said he, rather 
sharply, ‘‘I am not running a charitable 
institution or an almshouse; the tenants 
must pay or go.” 

That was a shaking up for me. The 
next time I went to collect rent I rapped 
on the Rusch family’s door authoritative- 
ly, feeling obiiged to carry out my em- 
ployer’s commands and to get some of the 
money due, if possible. The old woman 
came to the door in the same helpless, 
pitiable way, and I went into the room 
and began to expostulate with her about 
the rent. Poor little Lena crouched at 
her grandmother’s side again. 


‘* You must pay your rent,” said I, ina 
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loud voice; for the old woman was almost 
deaf. 

‘*We have no money. My son has no 
work. We have no bread, no fire.” 

I wish I could put that down as she said 
it, it was so pathetic, 

‘* The landlord says you must pay your 
rent or get out,” said I. 

A frightened look came into Lena’s 
eyes, and tears in the eyes of her grand- 
mother. 

‘* Don’t put us out, please. My son will 
find work soon. Then we shall pay so 
much on the rent every week, till it is all 
paid.” 

Her words and manner were too much 
for me. I promised her she might re- 
main till the first of the next month, on 
condition that she should pay something 
to cover the arrears of rent before that 
time, and have her next month’s rent in 
advance. She said she would try to com- 
ply with my demands. But the first of 
March came and no money for rent ar- 
rears had been paid, and nothing was 
paid for that month’s rent. The house- 
keeper told me that the Rusches were at 
the point of starvation, that the tenants 
in the house had been obliged to give them 
food and fuel, in such small quantities as 
they could spare, for more than a week. 
And Lena, she told me, had been put to 
work in a factory at a dollar and a half a 
week. 

I had never seen young Rusch, the son. 
They told me he was a steady fellow usu- 
ally, but lately addicted to drinking. Be- 
fore he lost his employment he had sup- 
ported his mother and child, but after 
that misfortune he seldom came home. I 
determined to find him. And after sev- 
eral ineffectual efforts I found him ina 
bar-room on Ninth Avenue. 

** Rusch,” said Ito him, after the bar- 
keeper pointed him out to me, ‘“‘what on 
earth are you doing here? Don’t you 
know that your poor old mother, and poor 
little girl are yonder in that cheerless 
tenement house, half starved ? Why don’t 
you go to work ?” 

He was the picture of a tramp. His 
clothes were ragged and dirty, his beard 
was untrimmed, his hat was torn, and he 
was a pitiable object. Ata glance I saw 
that he had lost every manly impulse. 
Utter hopelessness had settled on him. 
He had fallen into the way of looking at 
the world as a sort of hell and men as 
devils to prey upon one another. He had 
not enough spirit left in him to show any 
concern for anything. 

‘‘Lam doing a little work here, now,” 
he said, hoarsely, indicating the saloon. 
‘*T lost my job as a hat-maker, and can’t 
get a new place.” 

‘* What do they pay you here ?” 

‘*Only a few pennies now and then,” 
said he, in a_ self-reproaching drawl, 
‘and what I want to drink and smoke. I 
don’t do much, just hang around, and 
sweep up and wait on the boss.” 

Icould see more clearly then, iu his 
bloated face, his ragged clothes, in his 
general dilapidated condition, that he had 
surrendered himself wholly to the rum 
habit. I doubted whether I could do any- 
thing with him. But I was determined 
to try. 

‘Look here, Rusch,” said I, ‘it’s an 
awful pity for you to be loafing away your 
life in this place, while your mother and 
child are dying for support. You have 
not done a thing for them in weeks and 
they are about to be put out-of-doors in 
addition to their lack of food and fuel. 
Now I'll tell you what I'll do; Tll finda 
job for you this very day, if you wiil 
promise to go to work and show yourself 
aman. What do you say?’ 

‘‘Mister,” said he, taking a step toward 
me and extending his dirty hand, “I’m 
white. You touch my heart. Ill do 
it, And may God bless you.” 

[made him give me the name of his last 
employer. I went to that person forth- 
with and releted the facts about the Rusch 
family as wellas I could. ‘‘Now,” said 
I, ‘you can surely give this man some- 
thing to do, if ever so little. You cannot 
refuse to employ a man whose daily labor 
and reward are so necessary for the sup- 
port of an old woman and a little child.” 

My plea had the desired effect. Rusch 
was to have work. His pay could not | 





be as much as it had been formerly, but 
he was to receive fair compensation con- 
sidering the hard times. When I went to 
hina and told him the result of my efforts 
in his behalf, he seemed very grateful in- 
deed. And very soon I had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he had gone back to 
work. 

But he lost his new job almost as soon 
as it wasfound. When I went toinquire 
the reason, his employer told me that 
“too much rum” was the cause of the 
trouble, that Rusch had quit his post of 
his ownaccord. I was terribly distressed. 
I knew the landlord would be angry if I 
failed to get the rent from the Rusch 
family for April, and the failure of this 
man to keep his position took from me 
the last hope of getting it. The first of 
April was now at hand. I can never for- 
get that day. It was one of those raw, 
cold days we sometimes have late in the 
season, a day of alternate snow and rain, 
accompanied by a high wind. Poor old 
Mrs. Rusch, how she must have suffered 
that day. When I went to her door to 
demand the rent, she looked very worn 
and feeble. I think she looked older and 
more skeleton-like than any other person 
Iever saw. There was not a spark of fire 
in her rooms. A dry crust of bread was 
on the table, that, and an empty tin cup 
and adry bone, told me the tale of her 
want. She pointed her emaciated hand 
at this thing and said, sobbing: ‘‘We have 
no bread, no fire.” 

‘* Where is Lena?” I asked. 

The old woman pointed to a closed 
door leading to the little bedroom and 
smiled through her tears, saying: ‘‘She 
ran in there when she heard you coming; 
she is afraid you will put us out.” 

‘*Has not your son contributed any- 
thing to your support since I was here 
last?” I asked her. 

She covered her eyes with her worn 
hands, and turned away from me a mo- 
ment, and then said, in a heart-broken 
voice: ‘‘ No; he has not been near us for 
weeks.” 

‘* Never mind, Mrs. Rusch,” said I in a 
moment of great pity for her. ‘* You need 
not bother about the rent at present. 
Here is some money for you and Lena. 
I wish I could give you more.” With that 
I gave her nearly all the change I had. 
She smiled gratefully at me, and said: 
‘*God bless you,” and I went away never 
to see her again. 

I reported the foregoing facts to the 
landlord. He looked at me, at first in 
amazement; and then smiled and said 
rather bitterly, I thought: ‘‘ You will 
make a bankrupt of me at that rate. 
Your charity is practiced at my expense. 
You had better serve a five days’ notice to 
quit on the Rusch family before the first 
of May.” 

*T will pay the rent for the family 
for April out of my own pocket,” said I. 

**T can’t allow that,” said he; ‘‘worth- 
less tenants must be evicted.” 

Fortunately for me I severed my pro- 
fessional connection with the law firm of 
which the landlord was the head, to begin 
on my own responsibility before the first 
of May. I say fortunately, for I would 
not willingly have been instrumental in 
putting out old Mrs. Rusch and Lena; 
but I learned that the five days’ notice to 
quit was duly served, and that the unfor- 
tunate tenants were turned out-of-doors, 
according to the form and manner of the 
law. The grandmother and grand-child 
were last seen,I was told, walking hand in 
hand toward Tenth Avenue, for what 
destination no one seemed to know. 


II. 


It is strange how some things cling to 
aman’smemory. I never could get the 
Rusch family out of my head. During 
one entire year I thought of them almost 
daily, sometimes reproaching myself for 
not having made greater effort to help 
them, and I made a few ineffectual efforts 
to find them. The more I thought of the 
poor old woman and unfortunate little 
girl, the more I desired to learn what had 
become of them, and to do something for 
them. I thought I owed it to myself asa 
duty to find them. SolI began to look 
for them in earnest. I looked in the Di- 
rectory and found several Rusches in it, 





as residing in the city. To every one of 
these persons I sent a type-written letter, 
containing such statements and making 
such inquires as I thought necessary to 
find the parties whom I wished to see. 
My efforts in this direction were a failure. 
I went to look up young Rusch at the bar- 
room on Ninth Avenue,where I first found 
him, but he was not there. The people 
there said they knew nothing of his 
whereabouts. 

‘‘He’s in hell by this time, I guess,” 
said one of the loungers in the room, ‘‘and 
that’s where he ought to be.” Then there 
was a laugh at the poor man’s expense. I 
next tried advertising in the newspapers, 
but failed at that also, and finally de- 
spaired of finding the Rusch family. 

Then I resumed my routine life, work- 
ing closely at my practice, and almost 
forgot the Rusches. One morning in De- 
cember, 1885, I was going down town on 
the elevated cars, and reading my favorite 
newspaper, as usual, when my eyes fell 
upon these startling words, printed in 
large letters at the head of a column: ‘‘ A 
Shocking Crime. Henry Rusch, under 
the influence of liquor, commits a fright- 
ful murder.” 

I was excited. ‘‘That may be my 
man,” said I. About twelve o’clock I 
went to the Tombs and saw the prisoner, 
for he was confined there. It was the 
man for whom I had looked so long. He 
was dirtier even than he was the last time 
Isaw him. His beard had grown longer; 
he was a brutal, repulsive-looking fellow. 
He recognized me, frowned and refused 
to talk to me at first, but at length I pre- 
vailed upon him to speak. This is the 
substance of what he said: 

** After I quit the job you got for me, I 
went back to the bar-room and spent 
nearly all my time there, as I had done 
before you found me. For a time I lost 
track of my mother and little girl. Lena 
came to me one day in the bar-roow, and 
said: ‘ Papa, you mustcome home; grand- 
ma is almost dead.’ I went home, and 
found that my little one had not mis- 
stated the facts. My mother was sick in 
bed, the first time I had known her to be 
down in years. I could see in her wasted 
form that she was not far from death’s 
door. She was too feeble to speak, but 
stretched out her hand to me, and smiled 
faintly, showing her pleasure at seeing 
me again. I remained with her quite a 
week. She did not die. In some myste- 
rious way she improved from the day of 
my return, and, though she had not the 
nourishment she needed, she was svon al- 
most as well as usual. As soon as I saw 
that she had recovered her strength, what 
little she had, I relapsed into my old 
habits. I abandoned her and Lena. One 
day a pal of mine said to me, * See here, 
Rusch, you are a nice chap, ain’t yuu? 
Why don’t you go and feed your mother 
and child and pay theirrent? I hear they 
have been served with notice to quit 
again.’ 

‘* That was about the end of last month. 
I didn’t like the idea of having my mother 
and child put out-of-doors in the cold. 
They had been put out several times be- 
fore, but never insevere weather. I went 
to them and promised to reform, and then 
to the landlord and begged him to allow 
them to remain. It was too late. I was 
called a wretch, a scoundrel,a worthless 
cur. I thought I would show my pluck 
by sticking to my people in the time of 
their need. So when the day came for 
them to moveI was there. It was dread- 
fully cold. They put my mother’s few re- 
maining articles of furniture and bedding, 
worthless things that no one had dared to 
take from her, on the side-walk, in the 
snow. My mother and Lena wept, seeing 
themselves thrust out into the world 
again, I took each by a hand and led 
them away, my little girl sobbed and said: 
‘Where are you going, papa? Where shall 
we finda home and fooa? Icould not 
answer her questions. I had no money. I 
was no better than abeggar. All the fore- 
noon I led them about through the streets, 
aimlessly. They suffered intensely from 
the cold, and so did I. At length I begged 
some food and we sat under a shed to eat 
it. When we had finished I left them 
and went to the bar-room on Ninth Ave- 

nue where you found me, and asked the 


boss for money to help me take care of 
my mother and Lena for a few days. He 
cursed me, and called me a lying dog, and 
said I only wanted money tospend some- 
where else for drink. ‘ Here,’ said he, ‘ if 
you want whisky,take this, and get out of 
here.’ With that he handed mea pint 
flask of liquor, and I took it, thinking at 
first, that I might sell it and get half a 
dollar for it, and so get food, or else that 
it might serve a good purpose in stimulat- 
ing ail of us during our exposure in the 
snow. PutI had scarcely left the bar- 
room when the biting cold made me think 
of taking a drink of the whisky, and I did 
so. One drink led to another until I had 
emptied the bottle. I got quite drunk. 

‘*My inflamed mind revolted at the 
thought of my having to care for mother 
and Lena. For several hours I wandered 
about the streets ina hopeless way, mut- 
tering absurd and wicked speeches to my- 
self and cursing those who came near me. 
Toward evening the snow that had ceased 
began falling again. Then my conscience 
—for I had some conscience Jeft—began to 
hurt me, and I wandered back in search of 
my mother and child. At last I found them. 
My little girl ran to me, and put her arms 
around my neck, sobbing, ‘ Papa, papa, 
I’m so cold and hungry. Give me some 
bread.’ That was a pitiable cry to hear. 
And then she ran away from me, with a 
strange, wild look in her eyes, seeing that I 
was intoxicated, and took refuge in moth- 
er’sarms. Mother had not said a word or 
changed expression since I entered the 
shed. But now she rose slowly and stood 
before me, erect and stern. I was sitting 
down when she got up. My heart beat 
fast when I saw the hard, cold look on 
her face. She never looked so before. 

‘** My son,’ said she in German, ‘ you 
left us here in the cold and went away to 
find bread for us. We have suffered all 
day. You have gone toa bar-room and 
got drunk, while we were here waiting 
for you to bring us food. That was a 
cruel thing for you todo, You have neg- 
lected usa long time; you have left us 
alone to live upon the charity of the 
world, or die. You shall not keep us 
waiting for your help longer. We shall 
leave you now. You must not follow us. 
We do not want to see you again.’ 

‘‘At that moment a terrible determina- 
tion came into my head. I determined to 
kill my mother and Lena, to get them out 
of their misery. So,without saying a word, 
I rose, taking in my right hand a thick 
piece of timber that lay near me, and hit 
my mother a furious blow on the head. 
She gasped and fell at my feet, the blood 
pouring from her mouth and nose and from 
the wound I had inflicted on her brow. 
Lenascreamed and ran away in the dark- 
ness before I could strike her. Then the 
horrifying thought of what I had done 
came over me, and I fled, knowing that I 
had killed my mother. Oh, God! What 
a crime that was.” 

‘Go on,” said I, impatiently. 
you actually killed her ?” 

** Yes,” said he, the tears running down 
his face. ‘‘Itis for that Iam here. It is 
too late to repent now, I know, buta 
man can’t become too mean to remember 
and regret.” 

*‘And what has become of Lena?’ I in- 
quired, anxious for the welfare of the 
unhappy child. 

‘*T don’t know,” said he. ‘I never saw 
her again. I don’t know whether she is 
alive or dead.” 

‘** This isa terrible story, Rusch,” said I. 
“You have done a great wrong. It is as 
much as I can say in truth, that I pity 
you in the agony you must feel in conse- 
quence of the crime you have committed, 
and am sorry the good of the community 
can only be preserved by your personal 
punishment.” 

With that 1 left him. 

I went from the presence of the culprit, 
and from the dark cell where the story of 
his crime had been told me, more de- 
pressed than I had been ina long time. I 
felt that all my anxiety for the welfare 
of Rusch himself, and more especially of 
his mother and child, had been useless, a 
waste of spiritual energy. A melancholy 
conviction came to me that many of my 
best purposes in life might be wasted in 
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on my part, but because my powers might 
be sadly incommensurate with the time 
and place and circumstances with which 
I should have to deal. But I came out of 
my despondency feeling that this single 
great disappointment must be of service 
to me in some way, if I only endeavored 
to utilize it properly. And I resolved 
that my failure to help the mother and 
son, should not prevent my endeavoring 
to help the little girl, Lena, 


Il, 


I made a thorough search for Lena. I 
made inquiries personally at several of 
the orphan and half-orphan asylums in 
the city. To othersI sent letters asking 
if any one answering her description had 
been sent tothemirecently. I notified the 
police of her loss, and applied to the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children for assistance in finding her. 
Nowhere was there a trace of her to be 
found. I began to walk the streets and to 
frequent employment agencies and other 
places in search of her. One evening in 
May, of the present year, 1887, as I was 
coming home from my day’s work, and 
walking along 14th Street toward Fifth 
Avenue; it was about six o’clock in the 
evening, for that is my usual hour for re- 
turning from my office; I passed an elder- 
ly gentleman and a little girl, walking 
hand in hand, in thesame direction with 
me. I gotonly an imperfect view of 
them as I passed, but the moment my 
eyes fell on the girl’s face, I said inward- 
ly, ‘‘ That is Lena.” Idid not want to 
appear rude in approaching her; so If 
walked on to the corner of University 
Place and then waited for them to catch 
up with me and pass me. I wanted to 
get a better view of Lena, and be sure it 
was she, before approaching her. When 
they came near me, the child looked at 
me steadily, and when shesaw that my 
look was fastened on her she clung closer 
to the gentleman, as if for protection. 
Her lustrous black eyes had that affrighted 
look in them that I had seen before when 
I went to collect rent from her grand- 
mother in the tenement house. I knew 
she recognized me. The gentleman fol- 
lowed her gaze in my direction, and see- 
ing me, paused, asking Lena ‘“‘ What is 
the matter, dear? Do you know the 
men?” I could hear her answer, also, 
** Yes, sir, and I’m afraid of him.” 

The time had come for me to speak. I 
went up to them and said tothe gentle- 
man: ‘* You must excuse me, sir, I have 
been looking for Lenaa long time. My 
anxiety has been very great to learn how 
she fared after the death of her grand- 
mother. Ihave endeavored to find her 
and have wanted to help her. MayI de- 
tain you long enough to hear from her 
own lips how she has been and is?” 

‘* May I inquire who you are?’ the gen- 
tleman asked, very courteously. 

I told him whoI was. 

Then he stretched out his hand to me 
and smiled. I knew that he was a warm- 
hearted, elegant gentleman at once; there 
was no mistaking that in his erect car- 
riage, gray hair and mustache, and ruddy 
skin, in his grace and dress. He told 
Lena to shake hands with me, which she 
did. Then he pressed me to accompany 
them home, saying he would insure Lena’s 
telling me a story that would repay me 
for my trouble. I assented willingly. 
We crossed Union Square, went down 
Seventeenth Street to St. George’s church, 
and entered a house facing Stuyvesant 
Park. Assoon as we entered the man- 
sion I knew that I was in the home of a 
wealthy man. There was an elegant 
abundance of rich furniture, bronzes, 
bric-a-brac, statuary, paintings, etchings. 
The gentleman led me into the parlor, 
then excused himself, and went to look 
for his wife. Directly they returned to- 
gether, both radiant with smiles, and the 
husband said, putting his hand on the 
shoulder of his wife, and pushing her for- 

ward, very gently, 

‘*This is Lena’s new mother,” he said. 

There are some people whom you can- 
not help loving from the start, and this 
man and woman were two of them. They 
treated me as cordially and well as if I 
had been an old friend. And nothing 
would do but I must stay for tea with 





them. Lena warmed toward me grad- 
ually, and became very friendly with me 
in the course of the evening. 

‘* Now, Lena,” said I, taking one of her 
hands in mine, as we sat on a sofa to- 
gether, ‘‘I want you to begin and tell me 
in your own words what you did that 
dark night when you ran away in the 
snow, and how you came to be here.” 

‘*T don’t want to talk about it,” said 
she, looking distressed, and playing with 
my fingers. I was instantly sorry I had 
asked her to do it. 

‘Tell him, dear,” said the rosy-cheeked, 
white-haired lady, the wife of my newly 
found friend—‘“‘ tell the gentleman your 
story, dear,” said she: ‘He has felt a 
great deal of interest in you, and has 
wanted to help you. Are you not grate- 
ful?” 

Lena lifted her child’s face to mine and 
kissed me. ‘I'll tell you,” said she, put- 
ting her head against my shoulder. Now 
it must be remembered that Lena had not 
been brought up in a manner to make her 
entirely childish; there was that innocent 
gravity about her we often observe in 
children who have had responsibilities 
thrown upon them early. And she spoke 
the English language imperfectly, of 
course, though she had been sent to 
school, and could read a little in our 
tongue. With all this, it might be said 
she was an intelligent, sympathetic child, 
quick to adapt herself to circumstances, 
especially where warm hearts prepared 
the way for her. This is the substance of 
what she told me: 

‘* When I saw my papa strike grandma, 
and saw her fall, I knew she was killed, 

and I was afraid papa would kill me, too, 
so I screamed and ran away. It was a 
dark, cold night, you know, and snow was 
on the ground. I had no place to go and 
get warm and sleep, so I wandered through 
the streets a longtime. I saw a policeman, 
and wanted to ask him to help me, 
but I was afraid of him, he was 
so big and rough looking. At last I 
began to cry and didn’t know what to do; 
so I sat down on a front stoop in the snow 
and cried myself almost to sleep. It must 
have been midnight, and it was very cold. 
After I had sat there a long time a large 
German woman came along and said to 
me: ‘ What is the matter, sissy?’ and I 
told her I was cold and hungry. She 
asked me some more questions and I 
answered them, but I didn’t say anything 
about what papa had done,for I was afraid 
to do it; and finally she took me home with 
her. She lived in atenement house where 
we had lived once, and she gave me 
something to eat and put me in bed, and 
soon I was fast asleep. The next morn- 
ing I heard the people talking about the 
murder of my grandmother; of course 
they did not call her that, but I knew 
what they said, and I was afraid that they 
would find out from me that I was there 
and saw it; so, after dinner, about one 
o’clock, I ran away and began to walk 
about in the streets again. As night came 
on, I wanted to get as far as I could from 
that awful place, so I walked down Eighth 
Avenue to 23d Street and then across to 
Third Avenue, and then down town again 
until I came toStuyvesant Square. I was 
walking in front of the big church out 
there when I stopped and read the sign in 
big white letters at the entrance. Tiis is 
what it said: ‘Come in: Rest and Pray.’ 
The doors were open and the church was 
lighted up. I stood there looking at the 
words on the sign,and finally I said: ‘Well, 
if you ask me to come in and rest, I will, 
but I can’t pray; I don’t know what that 
means. I have never been in a church be- 
fore.’ So I went in and climbed up on 
one of the seats. At first I felt uneasy and 
afraid they would put me out, but the 
people who came in passed me and looked 
at me with smiles on their faces, and none 
of them spoke to me. Then the music be- 
gan and I listened to that, but directly a 
man got up and began to talk, and I was 
so tired and sleepy, I just tucked myself 
up ina corner and went to sleep. The 
next thing I knew, the people were all 
going out, the organ was playing, and a 
nice, kind-looking gentleman was stoop- 
ing over me telling me to wake up and 
go home. And who do you suppose that 
was?’ she broke off abruptly, looking up 





at meg with a suppressed smile on her 
face. 

“I cannot possibly imagine” said I, in 
such a way as to make her see my exag- 
geration. 

“It was my dear new papa!” she ex- 
claimed, breaking from my arms and run- 
ning to her good parent and throwing her 
arms around his neck. 

“She has told you her part of 
the story,” said the rosy-cheeked lit- 
tle woman, her new mother, ‘‘but she 
has not told you our part of it. My hus- 
band and I have been married over thirty 
years. We have had only one child, 
a daughter who had dark hair and eyes 
like Lena’s there; she resembled her father 


very much. She grew to be a beautiful 
young woman, but we had the misfortune 
to lose her in her twenty-third year, only 
a few months ago. Her death was almost 
an unbearable misfortune for us—it left a 
great void in our hearts and home. When 
Lena opened her eyes and looked at m 
husband in church that night, she remind- 
ed me very much of ourGrace when she 
was about that age—there was only a gen- 
eral expression of the face that recalled 
my own child’s features tome. My hus- 
band noticed it also. When we heard 
Lena’s story, for she told us some of it 
there, and had made more inquiries into 
her history, we decided to adopt her. We 
have had her with us now several months 
and we have grown fond of one another. 
We shall live and be happy together all 
the remainder of our days; shall we not, 
dear?” 

The child ran to her, kissed her, and 
said, very modestly and sweetly indeed, 
‘* Yes, mamma dear.” 

I went away from Lena and her pa- 
rents, my friends—all of them, my loyal 
good friends—as many su uent acts of 
kindness have shown, thinking how like 
the fibrous elements of the stem of a 
flower, like the carbon and hydrogen that 
are absorbed by a plant in its growth, are 
many of our good purposes that seem to 
pass from us without having effect, how 
mysteriously but surely the best aspira- 
tions we feel and the greatest efforts we 
make for good principle, work for the 
final joy of some soul, and how inevi- 
— the hopes and prayers and earnest 
works of many culminate somewhere and 
at some time in happiness that comes like 
the blooming of a rose. 

I looked at the towers of St. George’s 
church standing in clear outline against 
a cloudless sky, and at the stars shining 
brightly above. and I said: ‘‘ Dear God, if 
thou dost suffer some of thy children to 
live in sorrow and wretchedness here, 
thou dost also lead some of them from 
darkness to light, from misery to joy. 
May those of us whom thou hast blessed 
live for thee in helping thy poor.” 

New YORK CIry. 





A WICKED CAT. 
BY CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 


Oh! Pussy with the bushy tail, 
Are you a wicked cat ? 

You grind your claws upon a nail, 

And walk as slow as any snail, 
You are so very fat. 


You wash your whiskers with your feet; 
Your tongue is rough and red, 

And looks as if it tasted meat; 

Yet all I ever see you eat 
Is pure white milk and bread. 


I found upon our grass to-day, 
A birdie’s tail and wing; 

If you did kill it, Pussy Gray, 

And eat it up, I’ll only say, 
You are a wicked thing! 


Suppose a hungry bear this eve, 
Along the street should pass, 

And, laughing in his hairy sleeve, 

Should eat you up, and only leave 
Your tail upon the grass. 


You’d think he was acruel bear; 
I think you’re cruel, too; 
I know I'd starve, before I’d tear 
A birdie with my claws, and glare, 
And eat him up, like you. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE GRACE OF LOV®. 


BY GRACE DBNIO LITCHFIELD. 





A GREAT while ago, there once lived a 
very beautiful and very rich little Prin- 
cess. So beautiful and so rich she was, 
that suitors from all parts of the world 
came flocking in shoals to her palace, 
wearing out pantaloons by the million in 
protracted and agonizing kneeling at her 
tiny feet. 

Notwithstanding the glory of it, how- 
ever, the little Princess did not much eun- 
joy this sort of thing; for whereas other 
young ladies could spend their time in 
making delightful slippers and comforta- 








bles for their friends, this poor little thing 
had to employ all hers in knitting ever- 
lasting mittens (which are very awkward, 
disagreeable things to make, besides being 
never pleasantly accepted), so that many 
a time did she wish she might only have 
been born married, and thus have been 
spared this continual worry and vexation 
of soul. For she wasa proud, fastidious 
little Princess, and had declared that she 
never would marry until she had fonnd 
one who was in every way her superior, 
as was, of course, all extremely right 
and proper; only, though all kinds of 
paragons came to woo, somehow or other 
none of them ever proved superior enough 
to succeed in winning the little Princess 
for his bride. It really was pitiable to see 
so many fine fellows turned off daily; but 
the Princess was become so accustomed 
to it that she grew quite callous-hearted 
on the subject; and when she heard that 
of the thousands rejected, seven or eight 
shot themselves, and five or six felt badly, 
and three or four cut their wisdom teeth, 
and one or two stayed single, all for her 
sweet sake, she never shed a tear. 

But one day, asa hundred or so stood 
in the outer court of the palace, squeez- 
ing on their gloves, and practicing tender 
glances and sighs, preparatory to enter- 
ing the fair one’s presence, a young man, 
of very different appearance from the 
rest, came quietly up and joined them. 

** Well, fellow,” said the others, ‘‘ what 
errand brings you here?” 

‘* The same as that on which you come,” 
answered he, tranquilly. ‘‘Save that I 
shall succeed where you will fail. I come 
to wed the Princess.” 

** You!” they exclaimed in chorus, look- 
ing at him with scorn, for he was plainly 
dressed and of unimposing aspect. ‘*You! 
You pretend to be her superior! You in- 
deed!” 

‘*Tam,” he replied, unmoved. ‘* For 
I love her, and love ennobles.” 

Whereat the others laughed contempt- 
uously. 

‘*¢ Just hear the fool!” cried one. *‘ This 
graceless beggar dares to love!” 

‘**Put him out!” screamed another. 
“The cut of his mantle is antique, and 
he has no buckles to his shoes, nor pow- 
der to his hair. Bah! It is scandalous to 
have him about!” 

‘“‘Let him stay,” said a third with a 
shrug. ‘It is as well to have a valet at 
one’s back.” 

The young man at whom these sneers 
were cast smiled composedly. ‘‘ Fortunes 
change,” he said. ‘*‘ You who call me 
valet shall yet see me carry off the Prin- 
cess to-night before your very eyes.” 

A murmur of derision ran through the 
crowd. But at that moment the palace 
doors were thrown open, and the court 
herald announced in a loud voice that her 
royal highness would now deign to re- 
ceive offers; and that going in suitors 
would please take the right-hand door, 
and coming out the left-hand door, that 
thus collisions of a painful and disturb- 
ing nature might be avoided, and that, 
furthermore, no suicides were allowed in 
the royal presence. An immediate rush 
ensued toward the entrance, which 
opened directly into the great hall where 
the Princess sat upon her throne, with 
thousands of cushions lying before her 
over the floor, that suitors might not 
catch cold from kneeling too long upon 
the marble pavement, while huge hogs- 
heads, filled with highly-colored and vari- 
ous-sized mittens, were piled up artisti- 
cally in the background. 

‘* Beautiful” is no fit word wherewith 
to describe this Princess. Had Webster 
or Worcester or any other dictionarians 
being seen her, he would certainly have 
invented some word on the spot, more 
capable of expressing the charm and 
grace and perfect proportion of feature, 
form and soul, which went to make up 
this rare and wonderful maiden. 

And now, one after another, with dif- 
ferent degrees of assurance, ecstacy, sen- 
timentand pride, the crowd of suitors 
made their offers, extolling their several 
excellencies and advantages over each 
other and everybody else, and modestly 
bringing into view those points wherein 
they bid defiance to the human race at 
large, and aspired to be divinities. But 
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to-day, as yesterday, none was found 
superior to the Princess; one after an- 
other was duly admitted and dismissed 
with a consolatory cigar,.and the promise 
that his name should not be handed in to 
Mrs. Grundy, who, pen in hand, sat in 
the reporter’s chair; and still the little 
Princess waited smiling and peerless, upon 
her throne, in royal but wearying single- 
blessedness. Yet all this while the 
strange young man who had come in 
with the rest, said never a word to press 
his suit, and while the others were kneel- 
ing and praying and groaning and mak- 
ing no end of a to-do, he alone stood up- 
right and silent, and held bis head straight 
and high as if in proud disdain. - 

The little Princess was only a woman 
after all, so, of course, she grew piqued at 
last. 

‘*Pray, why do you come here, you,” 
she said, pointing her tiny ivory finger at 
him with an inimitable mixture of grace 
and scorn, “if not to woo me with the 
rest?” 

‘*ITcome to wed lady, not to woo,” he 
answered gravely, and moved forward 
with unbending head. 

‘To wed?” echoed the Princess, with a 
laugh that rang forth so deliciously sweet, 
that to hear it was to think only of the 
ripple of silver waves against shores of 
the purest crystal. ‘‘And pray, friend, is 
that your wedding garb?” 

‘““She whom I love will look to the 
heart rather than to the raiment,” an- 
swered he, as unabashed and gravely as 
before; and the Princess felt rebuked, and 
bit her sweet lips. 

‘* Yet you bring no gift in your hands,” 
she said. ‘‘How dare you ask aught of 
me?” 

He looked at her and smiled, and she 
saw that his smile was sweet. 


‘*Lady, I claim but gift for gift. I 
bring you my heart. Give me therefore 
yours.” 


*Yet you do not kneel in the asking,” 
she said. “How maylI listen to sucha 
prayer?” 

“‘Lady,” he answered—and he looked 
tall and noble standing upright alone, 
amid the sea of bowed heads around—‘‘ I 
do not kneel, because I come neither to 
beg nor to pray, but to demand my right.” 

‘How dare you!” cried the Princess, 
frightened at languageso strangely un- 
softened to meet her delicate royal ears. 
‘*How dare you?” 

‘*Love dares all, or is no love,” 
ed he, and smiled still. 

“T have sworn that I will wed none 
save him who isin all my superior,” said 
the Princess, and looked at him curiously. 
‘*Do you call yourself my superior? Are 
you so vain?’ And she drew up her ex- 
quisite head, and laughed a low, gurgling 
laugh. 

“No,” he answered! ‘‘ For love is hum- 
ble: yet as humility is superior to vanity, 
you are inferior to mein so far as you 
claim superiority.” 

**Am TI vain, then? 
in grieved surprise. 

‘* No!” thundered the crowd of suitors 
behind. ‘‘No! No! No! To the death 
with him who affirms it! No! No! A 
thousand times no!” 

‘*Yes,” said the young man who stood 
before her;.and though he spoke so low, 
she heard him above all the rest, and hung 
her lovely head. 

‘‘At least,” she said, ‘chow can you vie 
with me in birth? I am a princess and 
sit upon a throne; and you”— 

‘Your throne is senseless marble and 
cold, dead stone,” said he, ‘‘and mine isa 
woman’s heart.” 

‘*You are poor,” said she, ‘‘and I am 
rich.” 

‘‘Nay, it is you who are poor,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘since earth’ssorest poverty is the 
having only self to love; and I am rich, 
for loving is wealth, and I have loved long 
and well.” 

‘* But I am wise and learned,” said she. 
‘‘T have studied much and profoundly. 
Can you know more than I?” 

‘**Yes,” answered he; ‘‘for I have learned 
that Iam ignorant, and earth’s highest 
wisdom can teach no more.” 

‘*But I am beautiful,” she said, with a 
blush that spread over her face like the 
sunset glow over a lily. ‘And you”— 


answer- 


asked the Princess, 





“A beauty that sees but self is blind,” 
he answered, ‘‘and blindness is a deform- 
ity. It isI therefore who am beautiful, 
for you so fill my heart that wherever I 
am, you are present.” 

“They say lam good,” 
little Princess as a final plea. 
stood in her wonderful eyes. 

The young man came nearer and smiled 
again, and in his smile were only pity and 
tenderness and loye. ‘‘Yet by your own 
showing, you are selfish and vain and 
weak,” he said softly. 

‘* And you?” asked the Princess, trem- 
ulously, yet smiling up at him as she 
spoke; ‘‘are you so much better than 
I | ad 

‘© Yes,” he said, ‘‘for I am Love him- 
self, and what is there upon earth that is 
truer and stronger and purer and better 
than Love?” 

And the little Princess, looking at him, 
suddenly saw a great glory flash out in 
his face, and his quaint garb fell off, and 
he stood before her clad in robes of scar- 
let and gold, and a kingly scepter was in 
his hand, and he had wings such as we 
dream angels have, and his nume, 
‘* Love,” stood like a jeweled crown above 
his forehead. And the Princess hid her 
face in her hands and sobbed for very 
shame. 

‘*T have found Love at last,” she said. 
“Tt is he for whom I have waited so 
long, and searched so farand wide. Only 
Love dared claim me. Only Love knew 
how to win me, Only Love could teach 
me to love again.” 

And then Love bent over her, and 
folded her in his close, strong arms, and 
flew away with her right up into the far- 
off, wonderful Seventh Heaven, where 
none but those who know Love have ever 
been. And the suitors stayed behind 
with their mittens and their cigars, and 
their promises that none should ever 
know their names, and were sulky, and 
pretended to outsiders that ‘‘ they never 
could tell what it was so immensely su- 
perior that the Princess saw in that fel- 
low!” Only luckily the world’s echoes 
cannot reach so far as up to the Seventh 
Heaven, and the little Princess never 
heard what they said. 

But, my friends, this is only a fairy 
story, and, of course, could not ever hap- 
pen in real life, you know. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
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TRANSPOSITION. 
ee * eee 
** *** 
** * * * % 


First square word.—1, The whole; 2, a 
sheltered place; 3, to allow. 

Second square word.—1, Evil; 2, a bever- 
age; 3, a Turkish title of dignity. 

Transpose the two upper words and make 
one word meaning a song. 


UNIONS. 

1. Unite a small bed and a weight, and 
make a white cloth. 

2. Unite a light blow and a number, and 
make a wooden shoe with aniron ring. 

3. Unite to assist and a companion, and 
make a helper. 

4. Unite a number and small articles 
used for fastening, and make a game. 

5. Unite a part of the body and humanity, 
and make a man-servant. 

6. Unite a precious metal and a loud 
sound, and make an ornament. 

7. Unite a soft blow and a tumult, and 
make one who loves his country. 

8. Unite an inclosed area and a vessel, 
and make wooing. 

9. Unite a near male relative and a pa- 
vilion, and make open. 

10. Unitea mistake and a kiss,and make 
& weapon. 

11. Unite a dog and a fissure, and make 
flowing water. 

12. Unite an insect and an animal, and 
make a frightful object. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in mail, and gale, and fail. 

My second is in boil, and coil, and toil. 

My third is in cove, and rove, and hove. 

My fourth is in lave, and pave, and rave. 

My fifth is in hale, and bale, and sale. 

My sixth is in cry, and fly, and buy. 

May you be my whole in character and 
manners. 





THREE LETTER CENTRALS. 

1, J-ewe-l; 2, s-tea-m; 3, l-arc-h; 4, s-nip-e; 
5, b-lac-k; 6, c-rat-e; 7, h-ear-t; 8, b-ran-t; 
9, s-ire-n; 16, sl-oo-p; 11, s-lee-p; 12, 1-imp-s: 
13, c-our-t; 14, t rip-e; 15, g-ill-s. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 15TH. 
ADDITIONS. 
1, Pup-pet; 2, hood-wink; 3, fare-well; 4 
can-ton; 5, man-date; 6, nose-gay. 
BLANK PUZZLE. 
. Bridal—bridle. 
. Cellar—seller. 
. Gamble—gambol. 
. Choler—collar. 
. Pallet—palate. 
. Profit—prophet. 
. Capital—capitol. 
. Sucker—succor. 
. Rows—rose. 


ODD OFT me OD 


SHORT PUZZLE. 
Mur-mur. Rum, 


NEW ACROSTIC. 


Sap PaY 

Tab BaA 

Ear SaC 

Aas BaH 

Mab RaT 
Steam-Yacht. 


DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 


OccaSion 
EXistEnt 
EnErvatTe 
CarNeolaA 
TrAitoRS 
BRoadEns 
EnkiNdle 
ASterOid 
ThEproxy 
MorTgagE 

Oxen are set: 

Exonerates. 


CROSS IN RHOMBOID., 








Selections. 


DR. HOLMES’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
CENTENNIAL SONG. 





HAIL COLUMBIA. 


THE Philadelphia Ledger publishes the 
following as the text of the new version 
of ‘Hail Columbia,” written by Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, to be sung by 
the school chorus during the commeme- 
ration ceremonies at the constitutional 

centennial celebration : 
sso 

“ Hail Columbia! om land ! 
Home of heroes—heaven-born band 

Who fought and bled in Freedom’s cause, 

Who fought and bled in Freedom’s cause, 
And when the storm of war was gone 
Enjoyed the peace their valor won. 

Let independence be our boast, 

Ever mindful what it cost; 

Ever grateful for the prize, 

Let its altar reach the skies. 


Firm—united—let us be, 
Rallying round our Liberty, 

As a band of brothers joined, 
Peace and safety we shall find.” 


1887. 


Look our ransomed shores around, 

Peace and safety we have found ! 
Welcome, friends, who once were foes! 
Welcome, friends, who once were foes ! 

To all the conquering years have gained 

A nation’s Poy a race unchained ! 
Children of the day new-born, 
Mindful of its glorious morn, 

Let the pledge our fathers signed 
Heart to heart forever bind! 


While the stars of heaven shall burn, 
While the ocean tides return, 

Ever may the circling sun 

Find the Many still are One! 


Graven deep with edge of steel, 
Crowned with Victory’s crimson seal, 
All the world their names shall read ! 
All the world their names shall read ! 
Enrolled with his hosts that led, 
Whose blood for us—for all—was shed. 
Pay our sires their children’s debt, 
Love and honor—nor forget 
Only Union’s golden key 
Guards the Ark of Liberty! 


While the stars of heaven shall burn, 
While the ocean tides return, 

Ever may the circling sun 

Find the Many still are One! 


Hail Columbia, strong and free, 
Firm enthroned from sea to sea | 
Thy march triumphant still pursue ! 
Thy march triumphant still pursue! 
With peaceful stride from zone to zone, 
And make the Western land thine own ! 
Blest is the Union’s holy ties, 
Let our grateful song arise— 
Every voice its tribute lend— 
In the loving chorus blend ! 


While the stars in heaven shall burn, 
While the ocean tides return, 
Ever shall the circling sun 
Find the. Many still are One! 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
BEVERLY FARMS, MAss., Aug. 24th, 1887. 


CHAPIN’S HATS, 


12 ASTOR PLACE, 


Discount of 10 per cent. to Clergymen and Theolog- 
ical Students. 


* HOME EXERCISER" for Brain. Worker -Workere on 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete peak aig *Tehae or 
but 6 inches square floor-room ; something new, scientific, 
durable, comprehensive, cheap. ” Send for circular. “Home 
Pursicat Cucrurs,” 16 East 
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other I liked half as well. 


NATURE’S REMEDY 


FOR 

Disordered Stomach, 

Impaired Digestion, 
Constipated Habit. 


A Remedy which quickly a 
The infant in the mother’s 
ing wel strive to drain 
iblet does conta 
he EFFERVESCING SELTZER fine 
A blessing proves to me and mine. 
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ANTHONY STEEL PLATE 


FURNACE. 





A STRICTLY SANTTARY HEATER. 


Pm pees LS the house all the postey of the ex- 
ternal atmosphere at the proper temperature for res- 
jration. Mas heavy steel-plate radiator. “Clinkerices 


rate, Gas-tight Riveted Connections, and all the 
latest improvements. Does not heat the cellar. Lem § 
regula burns less coal than any other 


furnaci 
- and, when quality is considered, is the lowest 


_- oy jootin ng physictons and Sanitary author- 
ities as being th or ft or the feniee use, and the 
most favoreble ¢ to the health of the fam 


page book, 
entilate 
T it be mail ed free to any one on 
receipt of 6 cents in stamps. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 


Manufacturers, 
52 and 54 Unien Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Farm and Garden. 


|The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


POND MUD AND MUCE. 


BY GEORGE E, 





WALSH, 


I HAVE seen extensive tracts of pond mud 
and swamp muck in different sections of 
the country adjoining fields where the 
scant crops indicated how much in need of 
mapure they were. The rich fertilizing 
substances in these swampy localities were 
never disturbed, but allowed to accumulate 
year after year, forming, as it were, beds of 
soil that would rival the most highly culti- 
vated fields in the country. Many farmers 
make a practice of using this mud and muck 
on their crops; but of late they have fallen 
into considerable disuse, because the sub- 
stances have less striking effects in enrich- 


ing the soil than stable manure or com- 
post 
If properly treated, however, this mud 


and muck can be turned into most valuable 
fertilizers. They have in them all the ele- 
ments of good manure, but, owing to their 
peculiar formation and situation, they are 
never in a state to be utilized without care- 
ful preparation beforehand. In the winter 
time be gathered, 
owing to the water which covers the swamps 
and low places the greater part of the year. 
In fact,it is practicable to gather the mud or 
muck only during the driest season of the 
year. Inthe hot summer months the wa- 
ter has been evaporated by the sun’s rays, 
and the mud itself has become hard, dry 
and cracked. This dryness, however, ex- 
tends only a short distance down, and the 
first shovelful thrown up will reveal a 
damp sub-soil. By turning the dry tup-soil 
up, and exposing the sub-soil to the sun for 
a few days, a large layer of the mud may 
be dried enough for use. 

In this dry condition the mud or muck is 
often spread over the land, and plowed in 
the same as barn-yard manure. Of course 
more or less of benefit will be conferred on 
the soil by thus doing. but it is safe to say 
that no appreciable effects will be noticed 
the first year. The substances are in lumps 
and masses, which do not mix with the soil. 
It is only after the land has been cultivated 
a year or two afterward that the fertilizing 
substances of the muck begin to act. A 
very common mistake in this way came 
under my notice recently. The owner of 
the farm doubted the utility of using pond 
mud or swamp muck on his land, and to 
satisfy his own doubts he made an experi- 
ment. He spread a goodly quantity of the 
mud over his land in the summer months, 
and plowed it under in the fall. In the 
spring he planted his crops, and, so far as 
he could see, they were no better, nor hardly 
as good (he having scanted the manure to 
make room for the muck) as former years. 
The second year he went back to his old 
stand-by, barn-yard manure, and artificial 
fertilizers, and, to say the least, he had a 
most excellent crop. The third year his 
crop was still better, which only convinced 
him of the pond mud or 
muck. In reality, however, the success of 
the crops the third and second years was 
due to the very substances that he was con- 
demning. Every plowing he gave to the 
land only tended to break up the lumps of 
mud and mix them with the soil. 

Both of these substances become pre-emi- 
nently valuable when they are thrown up 
with the shovel and allowed to dry in the 
sun, and then mixed up with the barn-yard 
manure. A great deal of the drainage of 
the manure, which would otherwise be lost, 
is absorbed by the dried substances. They 
should be gathered orly when thoroughly 
dry, otherwise a great deal of useless water 
will be carried some distance in the carts, 
which will prevent the mud and muck from 
absorbing the drainage from the stables. 
The farmer who has an abundance of mud 
or muck within easy reaching distance 
can always restore lost fertility to his fields 
with but little In the South these 
substances are used in large quantities by 
the farmers, for there extensive regions of 
low-land are found all along the coast. 

Another substance, that is similar in its 
action to pond mud or muck, is marl, which 
is more generally used throughout the coun- 
try than either of the other two fertilizers. 
Marl is not so equally distributed through- 
out the country, however, as pond mud, 
and for this reason a number of factories 
are established in sections of the land where 
the substance is abundant, and the marl is 
calcined and sacked for sale. Just as good 
results can be obtained from that dug by 
the farmer on his own place, if he is careful 
to pulverize it thoroughly, and mix it up 


the substances cannot 


uselessness of 


cost. 





well with the soil. In applying any of these 
substances, taken in a crude state right 
from the ground or pit, much depends upon 
the mode of application. Manure itself is 
isonly beneficial to the crops when it is in 
such a condition that the plants can avail 
themselves of the fertilizing elements. If 
the plant food is not sufficiently decayed, it 
will remain in the soil for years without 
doing any good. It is this which distin- 
guishes good from bad manure, fine from 
coarse compost. A plant cannot extract 
much nourishment from a coarse lump of 
marl no more than itcan from a heap of 
partly decayed straw or cornstalk. 

The German agriculturists in improving 
their soils lay great stress on the benefits 
derived from thoroughly working up, and 
pulverizing, the top-soil. Nothing is ap- 
plied tothe land without it is first made 
very fine by artificial means, and then thor- 
oughly incorporated with the soil by har- 
row and plow. By keeping the soil open in 
this way, they dispense with a great deal of 
drainage that would otherwise be necessary. 

NEW YORK CITY. 

ited _— 


TIMELY AND PRACTICAL. 


BY RURALIST. 


THE FALL CAMPAIGN.—Though peaceful, 
the contest being for production and protec- 
tion rather than destruction, the fall fight 
on the farm is usually earnest and impor- 
tant, and this year will probably prove no 
exception. What with fall seeding, the 
sowing and storing of late crops—notably 
corn, potatoes and apples—fixing barns 
sheds, etc., for winter, and other seasonable 
labors, the farmer will be kept pretty busy 
until the opening of the hibernating season. 
Yet the rural fairs, and farmers’ clubs and 
institutes, merit some attention, which we 
trust will be given them by many readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT. 

STrart LNcUBATORS EARLY.—A contem- 
porary advises those who are to use incuba- 
tors next spring to purchase and put them 
in operation this fall. One cannot learn the 
methods of operating too soon. Nothing 
but experience will teach one torun them 
successfully, and experience comes much 
cheaper in September and October than 
five or six months later. If you do not 
care to raise a lot of fall chicks give them 
to someone who will care for them. 

RENEWING OLD TREES.—According to the 
late Ben: Perley Poore—to whom was 
awarded a prize of 31,000 for the best planta- 
tion forest in Massachusetts—old fruit and 
forest trees can be renovated by digging a 
trench four feet in width and three feet deep 
around the tree. A ball of earth is left 
directly around the trunk of the tree, con 
taining the main roots. In this trench put 
soil, with liberal allowances of manure 
refuse from a blacksmith’s forge and some 
potash, and have them all well mixed to- 
gether. The effect will be to clothe the tree 
with the luxuriance and vigor of a young 
tree. 

DRY THE POTATOES.—Among the season- 
able hints is that, after digging potatoes 
they should be allowed to dry thoroughly 
before removing to the storage bins. If 
dried in the shade it will be better than ex- 
posing them to the direct rays of the sun, 
and they should not be stored too soon after 
digging them, but be kept spread out fora 
few days. INDEPENDENT readers interested 
may profit by heeding this seasonable sug- 
gestion. 

PAPER BARRELS.—The paper barrels re- 
cently introduced seem to be proving a suc- 
cess. Itis reported that the chief inspector 
of the New York Produce Exchange, who 
has inspected the new pulp barrels and 
theircontents, shipped from a distance, cer- 
tifies that he found them all sound, with no 
loss of flour from sifting through cracks. 
The pulp used in the production of these 
barrels is obtained from any fibrous sub- 
stance, and as there ia hardly a locality 
where some such substance does not grow, 
the barrels can be manufactured almost 
everywhere. 

Bocus BUTTERIN FRANCE.—The French 
are severe on the dealers in imitation butter. 
A law lately passed makes any person in- 
tentionally selling any butter substitute or 
any butter mixed with any substance under 
the name of butter, liable to imprisonment 
from six days to six months, to a fine of 
from fifty to three thousand francs, to have 
all his stock of the fraudulent substance con- 
fiscated; and finally, to have his conviction 
published in the papers, placarded in the 
market in his town and posted on his house 
and shop, the advertising not gratuitous 
but at his own expense. 

THIEVES IN THE POULTRY-HoUSE.—An 
Eastern journal declares that every neigh- 
borhood should organize and raise a fund to 
be used for the detection and conviction of 
thieves, and that every poultryman should 





mark his birds in some manner, so that he 
will be enabled to recognize them after they 
have been picked. Little instruments are 
sold for pinching holes in the webs of the feet, 
while a private mark on theskin of the wing 
with India ink is sometimes resorted to. The 
fear of thieves is a great obstacle to poultry- 
keeping, but by organizing, marking the 
birds, as well as the judicious use of alarms 
and the shot-gun, much of the difficulty 
can be prevented. 

SORE THROAT OF A HORSE.—This remedy 
is given by a skillful veterinarian: Rub 
tincture of cantharides well into the throat, 
letting it goup well toward the ears, over 
the glands. Ten or twelve hours after ap- 
ply alinseed poultice and change it morn- 
ing and night; continue it until the soreness 
is gone. Gargle the throat with this mix- 
ture three times a day, with a syringe— 
chloride of potash, one ounce; tincture of 
muriate of iron, two ounces; water, one 
pint; mix. 

CLEANING WELLS.—Many farmers are al- 
most criminally careless about cleaning 
wells, and their families often suffer in con- 
sequence from disease caused by the use of 
impure water. Some one has truly said 
that it is fortunate for many that the house 
well sometimes becomes dry, because it 
gives an opportunity for cleaning it thor- 
oughly. If it has not been cleaned for two 
or three years, pumpit dry and go at it. 
Any one will be surprised how much sedi- 
ment a well accumulates even when its top 
is carefully guarded. Bad water isa great 
enemy to health and longevity. 

BEsT Pig PROVENDER.—This is a mooted 
question with many feeders, but here isa 
contribution toward its elucidation. The 
Ohio Experiment Station reports corn meal 
and skimmed milk the best, and corn meal, 
pea meal and whole milk the least valua- 
ble for producing flesh at the least cost, the 
greatest weight in the least time, and the 
best Editch (tean) meat regardless of cos 
and time. 

TABLE QUALITIES OF FowLs.—And now 
comes Fanny Field, the expert poultry fan- 
cier, declaring that there has been an ever- 
lasting lot of rubbish written about the table 
qualities of the different breeds of fowls. 
‘** Most breeders,”’ she says, *‘ claim that the 
breeds which they have for sale are ‘superior 
table fowls, meat rich, fine-grained, tender, 
juicy,’ and all that, and that chickens of 
other breeds are ‘tough, dry, coarse-grained, 
stringy and tasteless.’ Now, the plain fact 
of the matter is, there is but precious little 
difference in the flesh of the different breeds 
—provided the chickens are of the same age, 
have been raised alike and cooked alike.” 
Reckon Fanny is right. 

CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES.— Those 
who wish to propagate these are reminded 
that early in September the wood of cur- 
rants and gooseberries will be ripened 
enough to make cuttings. A gardener ad- 
vises to cutin lengths of six inches, tie in 
bunches of fifteen or twenty, and pack in 
boxes with butts up. Lay a little moss 
over the butts and set in a cool cellar. Do 
not let the moss get dry, nor keep it too wet, 
else the wood will mildew. 

HOLDING FOR HIGHER PRICEs.—Many per- 
sons “ miss it’’ by holding their produce 
for anadvance. As instances in point, it is 
printed that two Illinois farmers, near Tus- 
cola, are probably cured of “ holding for 
higher prices.” One lately hauled away, at 
sixty-five cents, 1,550 bushels of wheat, for 
which four years ago he declined $1.10, his 
demand being for $1.25.. The other has 3,000 
bushels of corn (crop of 1881) which he might 
have sold when harvested for eighty cents, 
but which ‘is now almost worthless and 
totally unfit for market.”’ 

CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWING.—California 
has become one of the very best of our fruit- 
raising states, and must already be making 
nearly as much money from trees and vines 
as from mines, with a glorious prospect for 
the future. Recent statistics show that 
there are over 8,000,000 fruit trees in the 
state, divided as follows: apricots, 500,000; 
lemons and limes, 500,000; oranges, 1,600,000; 
apples, 2,700,000; pears, 500,000; plum and 
prune, 600,000; peach, 1,200,000; cherry, 400.- 
000. In addition to this there are 80,000 
acres of hearing grape-vines. With so much 
fruit the people of California have little oc- 
casion to consume “‘ hog and hominy.”’ 

DANGERS OF EXHIBITION.—Under this 
heading an exchange says that while 
breeders of cattle often hesitate about show- 
ing their stock at the fairs, because of the 
possibility of coming in contact with con- 
tagion, shepherds feel apprehensions of this 
kind to a much less degree. Of course sheep 
are never as safe as at home—provided their 
home is what it should be—yet their trans- 
portation, with ordinary care, is attended 
with less hazard in the particular referred 
to than surrounds the movements of other 
stock. 





SALES OF DRAFT HorsEs. — Although 
many city railroads are being run by steam 
power (soon to be succeeded by electric 
motors), we read that the markets for draft 
horses in the Eastern cities have continued 
good all this season, and, while there has 
been no special demand at any time, there 
has been no trouble experienced in selling 
all that have come forward. The number 
received at the principal markets has been 
larger than during any other season for sev- 
eral years, and yet there has been no trouble 
in regard to disposing of all that have been 
offered. The drouth and partial failure of 
crops in the West have no doubt helped to 
increase the consignments. 


io ee 
PFRMANENT SWARD- THE BEST 
GRASSES. 


THE basis of stock-breeding and the dairy 
should be permanent pastures and meadows. 
How to obtain these and retain them is thé 
question. In some places, on alluvial lands, 
or other bottom lands, the answer is easy— 
by letting them alone, and occasionally 
sowing alittle seed in thinned-out places, 
or scattering a little horse manure over such 
spots. In such soils it is natural for the 
grass to be retained, and it may last for a 
lifetime or a century. On upiands it is 
more difficult to keep land in grass without 
its killing out in the winter. This inclina- 
tion is more common with some kinds of 
grasses than with others. Here is just 
where study should be made, and all the 
best means employed to do the best and to 
get the best results. I do not make it a rule 
to seed with oats, as the risks are too great 
of the seed catching well, and the cost is 
too much to admit of its waste. Large 
sums of money are lost in this way by the 
eareless and unwise methods of seeding. 
Spring wheat is the best spring crop to seed 
with, and barley next. The farmer makes a 
mistake when he sows the grain as thickly 
with the seeding as he would without it. 
It is absurd to expect to get two good crops 
at the same time on the same ground. 
Clover and timothy will often co well, 
especially if the season is a wet one, when 
put in with a spring crop of grain. The 
other grasses, more delicate in their start, 
will never do well with an oat crop, and not 
as well with any grain as when put in alone. 
In order to get a sure seeding, and not run 
the risks of loss of laborand seed, all seed- 
ing should be done with winter grain, and 
the seed put on both ways as early in the 
spring as it is possible to walk over the 
field. I bave sown clover and timothy on 
the top of big snow banks, and it did finely. 
The seed finds its way right down to the 
enrth through the snow and ice, and gets 
bedded in the soil ready to start with the 
first growing weather, and to get a good root 
before any dry weather comes. These 
grasses are not suited for either a perma- 
nent pasture or meadow, and never should 
be putin with any such expectation. Clover 
may possibly linger in rich spots for three 
years, but it generally follows its nature 
(biennial) and dies out in two years. Timo- 
thy, under favorable conditions, when not 
pastured after mowing or left to get a good 
start in the autumn, may last a few years, 
but asa pasture grass it is very poor, and 
about the last grass to be sown. Notwith- 
standing the inefficiency of timothy as a 
grass for past re, it issown more commonly 
than any other. This is becauseof its cheap- 
ness and the little care most people think is 
necessary to putit in. Itdoes better fora 
meadow and fillsa place as a grass for hay 
no other can fill. 

For a lasting grass and to endure all the 
changes of weather and climate, I consider 
red-top the best. All kinds of stock relish 
the hay, and also the pasture from it. It 
will outlive all other grasses, and afford 
twice as much pasture as_ timothy. 
Orchard grass I like for a pasture, on ac- 
count of its earliness and constant growth, 
On good land it will furnish a new bite in 
three or tour days after being eaten off. 
It is not so good for hay, as the stems are 
not thick enough, and unless cut just right 
it becomes woody. For an aftermath no 
grass is equal toit. It must never be pas- 
tured later than September, or mown later 
than this, for it will winter-kiill. This has 
been my experience, but undoubtedly in a 

yvarmer climate, where the ground does not 
freeze so hard, it might go through the win- 
ter with the crowns exposed. Such is not the 

vase in latitude 43°. Our native blue grass 
(Poa pratensis) is valuable for pasture,as it 
is very early in starting, and grows all 
through the season. It is, however, so nat- 
ural to the soil, that it will make its ap- 
pearance in abundance if not sown, Red- 
topis also ingéigenous on some farms. It 
may be a new idea, but it is a practical one, 
to fit land designed for pasture or meadow 
in the fall, and to sow the seed. When this 
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can be done in August, it is an excellent 
plan, and it may be done after the crop of 
spring grain has been taken off. ‘his will 
ensure a successful catch. When not done 
by the first of September, it can be done so 
late that the seed will not germinate until 
spring, or the land may be fitted in the au- 
tumn,and the seed sown on top of the ground 
so as to be ready to start with the first warm 
days. Such seedlings may be utilized the 
first season, and the crop be thicker and far 
more productive than under the hap-hazard 
system of seeding with grain.—F. D. Cur- 
TIS, in Cultivator. 
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HOW TO SAVE GARDEN SEEDS. 


PEAs and beans should be left on the vines 
until the pods are well wrinkled, when they 
should be picked and spread until they are 
quite dry. Small quantities may be shelled 
by hand, large crops are threshed with a 
flail. Keep them in a dry place. 

Melon, cucumber, squash and pumpkin 
seeds should be taken only from ripe, per- 
fect-shaped specimens. In asmall way the 
seeds may be simply taken out, spread on 
plates or tins, and dried. Larger quantities 
have to be washed before drying, to remove 
the slime that adheres to them. Whenthe 
seeds are thoroughly dried, tie them in bags, 
and keepin a dry place secure from mice and 
rats. 

Beets, parsnips, turnips, carrots, onions, 
cauliflower and cabbage will not produce 
seed until the second year. Set out in early 
May, strong, well-matured plants of last 
season’s crop. When the seed is ripe, cut 
the staiks and put under cover to dry; then 
beat out the seeds, and tie in paper bags. 

Seeds of all kinds should be fully ripe 
when gathered, but it isalso important to 
harvest them assoon as they areripe. For 
keeping small quantities of seeds, paper 
bags are preferable to cloth, as they afford 
better protection against moisture and in- 
sects. Always mark each package with the 
name of the seed contained in it, and the 
year in which it grew. Celd does not injure 
the vitality of seeds, but moisture is detri- 
mental to all kinds.—American Agricul- 
turist. 

a ee 
RETAINING FERTILITY BY ROTA- 
TION. 


THE grass sod, when hay begins to fail, 
still contains a great amount of fertility. 
The clover and other roots have brought 
much up from the depths, and if crops have 
been at times somewhat encouraged by 
“hand fertilizers,” though the original 
heavy dressing of manure may have been 
all used up, the soil will have improved both 
in texture and fertility. The grass may, 
indeed, be kept up by top dressings, and on 
rich bottom land we find, not unfrequently 
‘* permanent meadows,”’ which yield paying 
crops year after year without manuring, 
and others which do so with occasional top 
dressings of bone, lime, ashes or similar 
manures. Whether these shall remain or 
shall be plowed upis a question of profit, 
and it is often the very worst policy to 
break up fairly profitable meadows. When 
again laid down to grass they may come 
full of weeds, that will give a bad flavor to 
butter, or the catch may be irregular, and 
it may be years before a good, even sod can 
be had, and the same is especially true of 
old pastures. Many different rotations have 
been recommended, but the principal is the 
same in all, and what retations should be 
followed, and how they should be broken in 
upon with commercial crops, and whether 
or not to repeat our crop several years in 
succession, etc., are matters of policy for 
individuals to determine.—American Agri- 
eulturist. 


a 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per. Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano................ $38 00@40 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialities : 
fo ee 45 00 
Wheat oy Seer ea 45 00 
C De eS 46 50 
AA Ammoniated superphosphate 
. ... ., See eee 37 50 
Pelican #one Fertilizer.... ........ 32 5O 
George B. Forrester’s Specialties 
Corn or Wheat Maniure............. 45 00 
Potato or Grass Manure.... ....... 45 00 
Tobacco Manufe............ ...... 46 00 
Cabbage or Turnip Manure ....... 47 00 


Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 


Standard Supverphosphate...... ... 35 00@37 50 


Ammoniated Vis’d Kone........... 31 00@33 50 
NN Sr rrr 27 Wa29 00 
as. canes: ondesensaeane 30 00@32 50 
re . 28 0030 50 

Potato Pertatimek... oo. 00: cce.ccccece 45 0O0@47 50 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ .........- 45 0O@47 5O 
suckwheat Fertilizer............... 31 00@33 50 

Mapes F. and P. G. Co’s Specialties: - 

PU IND, cs. <cccaccecchsneoees 45 00 
COREE ic cnccccwrss vaskebens 43 00 
Vegetable Manure.......... . ..... 45 00 
Se ee I icnccses ccce 38 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate.... . 29 00 

J. M. Pearson’s Specialties : 
Empire state Superpnosphate..... 30 00 
SSE Sb ei a SR 25 00 
Fine Ground Bone and Potash..... 30 00 
Read & Co.’s Specialties : 
Farmer's Friend Fertilizer......... 40 00 
New York Soluble Bone............ 30 00 


Williams. Clark & Co.’s Specialties 


Americus Bone Superphosphate. .. 38 00 
Rovai Bone Phosphate.............. 8? 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer......... 45 00 
Higd QMGWOtAAR..... ...0...00e00000. 35 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal......... 28 00 
ASHES.-—We quote 4@44 cents for Pot and 


5@A4 tor Pearl. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

™ PROV ED FARMI™M PLEMEN T'S .—Safe- 
ty Steam Engines, best Railway and Lever Horse Pow- 
ers, Threshing Machines, Straw Preserving Threshers, 
Disk and Spring Tooth Harrows, Eagle sulky Horse 
Rakes, Cultivators, eed Mills, Feed Steamers, Grain 
Seeders, Corn Planters, Plows, Plow Sulkies, Hay 
Presses, etc., etc. Established 1880. Send for aoer 
ed catalogue. _W heeler & & Melick Co., Co., Albany, N } 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES ~ 
RUBBER PAINT. 








Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal toit. It is 
smooth, glossy, durable, and economical, Any shade, 
N.B.—As there are imitations now on the market, 
see thatthe above TRADE-MARK is on each med 
and thereby get the eS RUBBER PAIN 
Factories at 750, 752 754 Washington St., 
New Y¥ ore. ape Cleve ned, Chicago, 
d St. Louis, 











a 
Eneuve and | RESHEZRS 
ACINE WISCONSIN 


. Bend For j.LUBpRAgEO eAtaLcaue. 
Farms for Sale| & 


IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Dis- 











tribution. Over 300 of the finest farms in 


the State fully described. 


GEO. W. SNOVER, 


Real Estate and Load Agent, 
103 GRISWOLD ST. DETROIT, MICH. 


IbtolY 


—FOR— 


Indigestion ald Dyspepsia, 


CERTAIN REMED) FOR 
tattenstion. Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic 
and Gastro-Intestinal Catarrh, Cholera Infantum, 
and in Convalescence from Acute Diseases. 

Over 5,000 Physiciaus have sent to us the most flat- 
tering opinions upon Digestylin as a remedy for all 
diseases arising from sapereer digestion. 

Itis nota secret remedy, but a scientific prepara- 
tion, the formula of which is yay rinted on each 
bottle. Its great DIGESTIVE POWEE is created by 
acareful and proper treatment of the ferments in 
manufacture. it bay A —— 4 the taste, and 
acceptable to the most delicate stomach. 

{Jt will positively CU Re CHOLEIA INFANTUM 
Summer Complaints and CHRONIC DIARRH@A, all 
of which are direct results of imperfect digestion. 
Give your children Digestylin. One bottle may save 
alife. Notone case of death ayer for the past 
i ar from above diseases where the patient had taken 

igestylin. Ask your Druggist for it. Price. %1, 
Large bottles. if he does not keep it, send one dollar 
to us and we will 3 you 4 bottle. ao prepaid. 

wM KIDDER & C 
hiaNUE FACTURINGC Mesiists, 
83 John Streets N.Y. 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


















Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
5c, om Hazeltine, Warren, Pa, 





TRAVEL. 


HARVEST | 
Excursions 


On August 30th, September 20th, and 
October 11th, the Chicage and Northwest- 
ern Railway will run Harvest Excursions 





to points on its own system in Minnesota, 
Dakota, Nebraska, Northwestern Iowa, 
Wyoming Territory and the Black Hills 
regions, and also to points on connecting 
lines beyond Council Bluffs and St. Paul. 
Tickets, good to return in thirty days, will 
be sold at the Company’s offices in Chi- 
cago, and at various local stations, on the 
above dates only, at the extremely low 
rate of one fare for the round trip, and 
will be good only on trains leaving on 
those dates. The attractive features of 
these excursions are the unusually low 
rates, and the fact that they are arranged 
so as to give land seekers and all interested 
unusual opportunities for personal obser- 
vation of the merits of the productive and 
attractive sections of country traversed 
by the Northwestern Railway and itscon- 
nections. Maps and circulars, giving de- 
tailed information, will be furnished on 
application to any ticket agent, or to the 
General Passenger Agent at Chigago, II. 
M. HUGHITT, President. 

H. C. WICKER, Traffic Manager. 
E. P, WILSON, General Passenger Agent. 
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ical Cat is eonservative aa 
strict and ex acting. The lux 
tion. is unequaled in 


fesping Garant slegant 


a a 
Joseph L aenisen and Kansas City—restfu) 
ng C 
The Famous Aibert Lea Route 
the direct, favorite lim ‘etween Chicago and hinne 
a ‘s route solid Fast Express 
y the mer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of lowa and 
Minnesota. The rich wheat fields and graziag lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Xankakee, offers su re 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, 
dianapolis 
Atchison, L 
Faul and interm 
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CASO. 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE 


BETWEEN NEW_ YORK, GuARcow, AND BEL- 
FAST, (LARNE,) 
WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
TO LIVERPOOL, LONDON, ae 
STATE OF NEVADA, Taursday, sept. 
STATE Ob INDIANA. Thursday, Sept. enh. St 1h 
Cabin 985 and $#), acveora to locataon of 
stateroom. "Kucureion t tickets at Tedueed rat rates. a. 
ase — “7 and from all parts o fs? at low 
er foo ef C anal St. North River. Te 
freight and p passage apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO. nts 
is Grosdway, . York. 


£.A. ger geees, 
Gen Tre 6 Poss. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT”’ embossed on it in 
large gilt .1etters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 


(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
on the receipt of ene dollar and twenty-five 





cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, te any a dress upon receipt of the very 
low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 

BATION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. 

Size of Sheet, 26x36. 


Thesame, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Ca ter, the Artist, and A. H 
Ritehie, the Engraver.. 





The few > ee 's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, TD Do ncdccébaces. ccvcczccses 15 60 


EX-PRES!IDENT U.8.GRANT. Size, 16x¥.. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY WILSON. 


ROO, SEMaa scidtas 601s piv cet dibconcoesvcace 1 oe 
BXVICE-ERESIDENT SCHUYLER COL- 
BB. GER, ME sie cceds cpapn es cccccscovene 1 00 
annie M. STANTON. Size, 16x2............ 1 00 
CHARLES SUMNER, Sise, 16x20......... .... 1 00 


Ail of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 

COLN.” By Vrank B. Carpenter. Bound 


in Cloth. 30 pages. Price..............-.+++ 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 
Chat, . TER EE, ence sanccnasssemnerescnetnns 5e 


Orders, with the cash inclosed. to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 ee New York 


The In Andependent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE 
52 Numbers (postage free)........ daoneininanl 


39 (9 mos. ) (postage free) 
26 1d (6 mos.) 

17 = (4 mos.) 

13 = (8 mos.) . * 

4d = (1 month) 

2 - (2 weeks), - 

1 Number (1 week), “i 





One subscription two years...........0.ceeseeeeeee 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 


WRGROD. oo. hocccedere sesecocnccvcesessboedasesbes 5 00 
Three subseriptions, one year each, in one re- 
COIR, cadet ccccccnde: csccdceciedenctscsesgdeans 700 
One subscription three years...... ......sseeeees 700 
Four subscriptions, ene year each, in one re- 
Cin io aks ennddans apencevestentap stakeleges 8 50 
One subscription four years... .........s.0.006¢ ... $50 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
SIGIR, cisnncdcncnccesetossocconécnceseceveséer 10 00 
One subscription five years...........--seecesecee 10 60 


Any number over five at the same rate invari- 

ably with ene remittance. 

Postage to amy Voreign Ceuntry in the Universa 
Postal Union 61.04 per year additional. 

SU MSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BB RECBIV BD FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


RATES. 
“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that amy ene so inclined may read a few 
eonsesutive mumbers of TH& INDUPENDENT, and 
thus learn ite value, we offer a month's subscription 
asa “Trini Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Paymeat of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment ie made. 

Sampie Copies Free upon Application, 

2 Make ali remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢@™ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 


tection against losses by mail, and a!] postmasters are 
obliged to register letters whenever requested todo so 

Remittances by Postal Notes at the risk of the 
sende: 


e. 

oul names entered =. the subscription books with- 

it the money in adv 
om BSC RIBERS ore ‘particularly requested to note 
= cupieiiaa of their subscriptions, which is always 
— on the —— address Tr el on the last page of 
* th per, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to. the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


ore 1 RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money re- 
mitted to RENEW subscriptions are [ndigoted by the 
change in the date of cngation on the little yellow 
ticket attached to the per, which change is made 
either the first or secon: ‘Week after the money is re- 
oo. But when a postage stamp is received the re- 
t will be sent by mail. 
essrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street 
are our agents in London to receive subseriptions and 


advertisements. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Address 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York k City” 


~ CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, — 
1887, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magaaines 
in connection with THs INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 


2 
> 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column. 











Qremery Advertisements. |Last Page& Business Netic 
BERERS . cccccsvccccesoses =e 5 I siannoabedahaantin’ 9c 
$ tienes (ene month)... .70e./ 4 times (ome month)... .f5c. 
13 three months i123 “ (three “* . Sc. 
6 “ (six (38 “ (six a 15. 
3 6“ = =6(twelve “ 33 “ = (twelve “* Sbc 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
EORNR. 0p on miponshantiesonee. 09 sduéecugsant 
4 times (one month)............+++ .e 
= > — yy months 
_— = i 
52 “ (twelve “ 80c. 
READING NOTICES......... NB DOLLAR PER AGATE 


LINE, scm TIME 
FINANCIAL NOTICES... ywe DOLLARS rER AGA™ 
INE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... FrrTy CENTS A LIN 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four 

$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a L 
Payments for advertising may be “A in advanese 
Address all letters 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 


[September 22, 1887. 











Absolutely Pure. 


owder never varies. A marvel of parity strength 
More economical than the ordi- 
y kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
inuftitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
powd ers. Sold oole ie in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Comp ANY, 106 W » Ie Se 


This 
ons w olesomeness. 


THE CHILTON PAINTS, 


are made of pure Linseed Oil and contain no chemi- 

cals, water or benzine. These paints on account of 

their durability yrove the most economical. If your 

dealer does not keep them send for color cards and 

pete to Chilton Manufacturing Company, 147 Fulton 
St., Boston, Mi ass. 





. N. Y., or 141 Milk 


Established 1787. 


WILLIAM P. HOWELL, 


Importer, Manufacturer and Jobber. 


AMMUNITION, 


Guns, Rifles, Pistols and Sportsmen’s 
Articles. 


Agent for Hazard’s Gunpowder, 
Fire Orackers, Fire Works, Flags, Lanterns, 


AND 


CELEBRATION GOODS GENERALLY. 
No. 205 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for Catalogues and Discounts. 
Beast Goods, Loweat Prices, 


j BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
icheols, Fire yy eae Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


WALTERS’ TIN, STEEL, i Shingles, 
‘ 


— OR pian 
hanudsomest, 


Boh AMAKS absolute. 
VA ALALA LALA Ty of 


it WA wind and fire 
, ML ALLA roof roof, 
A Ad ; 
P AA) : OVI 
WH 















© guaran- 
tee satisfac- 
tion, Send for 
Circulars. 


The National 





TAAWUAl 





LowE Estimates, 
Careful Service. 


Seis ics Tati c Wain S.,D Bist 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York, 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-list. 


Fullencamp & Co., 
TAILORS, 


327 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Between 32d and 33d 8ts., New York 


Saratoga Geyser. 


Its Combination the most perfect of any 


water either 
FOREIGN OR DOMESTIC. 


Send for Analysis. _ 


SEWN Y STANDARD 
enNnn) | 








CHE ONLY GENUINE ) 
L ait 


eae for CEMENTING 
wood, china, a 4c. Always 


fe Pros 
(IS MADE BY THE 
Gloucester, 


ussia ament Co. gees 



















HEALTH, HOUGSH & FORD, Ask your dealer for 
COMFORT, them, or send a pos- 
ECONOMY. 


tal card to us for the 


A Pretty Foot witha 
Perfect Fitting Shoe, 


address of firm selling 














our Shoes. 
is most desirable, and 
can be obtained by HOUGH & FORD, 
wearing HOUGH 4&4 Rochester, 
FORD’S celebrated 
shoes. ROCHESTER, N. Y. New York. 








IF YOU WANT TO BUY RIFLE OR 
SPORTING GOODS, A GUN, REVOLVER 


OuUTLERY 
BASE BALLS, AA 
CROQUET, 
Lawn Tennis, 
FISHING + 
* TACKLE, 


JENNEY & GRAHAM GUN CO, 


For Catalogue and Prices. 53 State Street, CHICACSO. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

















The improved method of securing mementoes of pleasant excursions and of gaining 


healthful recreation is in a large degree due to the 


Amateur Photographic Outfits 


Which we introduced in this country at 


POPULAR PRICES, 


RANGING FROM $10 UPWARD. 
Our Bicycle Outfits, Artists’, Detective, Petite, and Revolving-Back Cameras 
Tripods and Other Photographic Requisites 


Are unrivaled anywhere in any country. 


(a9 Send for Latest Descriptive Catalogue. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Publishers of The Photographic Times. Weekly, $3 per annum; monthly, $2 per annum, 
Salesrooms: 423 BROOME STRE 1T, New York. 
Established in 1802. W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. 

t=" In writing, mention this paper. 





THE 


PARKER GUN. 











At the two principal events of the year—at the World’s Trap Shooting Carnival held 
at Wellington, Mass., May s0th to June 3d, 1887, the Parker Gun won the leading prize for 
best average for five days’ shooting; also at Seattle, . T., June 9th, 10th and 1ith, 1887 
the ponding prise and best average was won with the Parker Gun, adding victories to swt 

as follows: Second Annual Tournament of the Chamberlin Cartridge Lox ore at Cleveland, U., Sept. 14th 

18386. Out of EIGHTY-SEVEN ENTRIES from REPRESENTATIVE S resenting Fou TEEN 

STATES, the Parker Gun won FIRST and THIRD MONEY, winn ing $900 a rj ‘$1, "00 purse offe’ addi 

another vic ony to 1885, which was the second snternational c lay-Pigeon Tournament for the championship o 

the world, held at New Orleans, La., Feb. lith to 16th. Among the contestants shooting other guns were euch 

champions as Carver, Bogardus, C ‘ody, Stubbs, Erb and others. 


PARKER BROS., Makers, Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALES ROOMS, 97 Chambers Street. 


me Nuon Arrin& Co, 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 224 St., Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue. 











Established 1780, | 


“HAMMOND” 





PRICE of oulbis with one extra type wheel, $100, 
SPEED, PERFECT ALIGNMENT, UNIFORM IM- 


PRESSION, CHANGEABLE TYPE, DURA- 
BILITY. 
UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS. ALREADY OVER 
4,000 IN USE. EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
If not satisfied after three months’ use the 
purchaser may return the machine, and the 
purchase money will be refunded. 
Type Writer Supplies. 
Drop Cabinets and Tables. 
Large variety of finest grades linen papers. 


For pamphlet and specimen of writing, address 


THE HAMMOND TYPE WRITER CO., 


7% and 77 Nassau Street, New York. 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


INENE 


COLLAR 
Rabens, Angelo, Repheel, Murillo} And Pair of Cuffs 


Indispensable and eooncen ical. Made of cloth, and 
are ney REVERSIBLE. Correct styles. Per- 
fec Address, setae an 

HEVERSISLE COLLAR CO., 25 Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated ‘Catalogue free. 














THIS SAME 
WATCH without 
ySweep-Second 
Hand, Price, $5. 





This is HALF 
SIZE CUT OF 
SWEEP-SECOND 
WATCH, Price, 
$6.00. 








MANHATTAN 
OM BROADWAY (cir) N. Y.City. 


For $5.00 we will deliver on 4 charge n re- 
ceipt of $1.00 we will ie with arivile, e 
of exam =. our PLAIN Sol, 1D" ‘NiCKEL Rr LVER 
WATCH. r $6.00 the same W. H 
SECOND HAND. 


the most e: 
either style, = GOLD P 
acid proof ; handsomest 


satisfac’ 
WE aery., TO PUBLISHERS OF THIS PAPER. 





GLENWOOD B. RANGE. 








The celebrated Glenwood B. Ranges are at 
ees = most popular, and preferred by the best 
ousekeepers. 
MADE BY 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, 


Taunton, Mass. 


D TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

“Best Pi Pianos and several meritorious 
as useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW i ’ 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
John St., New et, and 
i” Lake St., Chicag 
mattegathuneen or 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain vi 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Byerente, Street Washers 


“Wonxs FOUNDED Oy 1832. 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Exhi- 
bition at Paris, France, in 
y 867 ; Vienna, Austria , in 1873; 
and’ Centennial Exhibition 


VICTO ] TRICYCLES 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 
182—188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass, 





























BICYCLES. 











THs INDEPENDENT Press 2] AND 238 Rose STREET 
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